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herein, by Obſervations drawn from 
"other KINGDOMS and 
STATES both Ancient and Mo» 
dern,* an Endeavour is uſcd to dif- 
cover the preſent POLITICK 
DISTEMPER of our OWN, 
with the CAUSES, and. R E- 
MEDIES. —_— 
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Non Ego ſum Vater, ſed Prijci conſeiur evi. | 
Pluritbus exemplis be tibt Myſla Cans. | 
Res nolunt male adminiſtrart, | 
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THE 


PUBLISHER 


TO THE 


S EA D EM 


ourteous Reader, 


\ LL the Account I can give 
thee of this Piece is ; that 
about the middle of OEto- 
der laſt it was ſent to me, accompa- 
ried with a Letter without a Name, 
mdwrittenina Hand altogether un- 
known to me, though different. from 
he Charafter of the Dialogue it ſelf, 
md the Argument. The Letter was 
ery ſbort ;, and contained only, that 
be Writer having the fortune to 
wet with this Diſcowſe (of which he 
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denied t0 be the Author) he thought 
it, very fit to be ſent to me, to the end 
if 1 thought it could be of any advan- 
tage tome, and no prejudice, I might 
publiſh it if I pleaſed, and make my 
beſt of it. When Iþhad opened it, and 
perceived that it treated of Govern- 
melt, antl of the preſent Times ; I 
| ſuppoſing it to-be ſomething of the na- 
ture of thoſe ſcurrulous Libels which 
the Preſs ſpawns every day, was ex- 
treamly diſpleaſed with my Servant, 
for receiving in my abſence, and in 
theſe dangerous days, 'ſuch a Pacywet 
without taking any accghnt or notice 
of the Meſſenger who browght it : ti 
he, to —_ me, aſſured me, that 
the Bearer did look like a Gemtlema 
and had a very unſuitable Garb to 
Trapan ; and that he did believe h 
had ſeen him often at my Shop, aw 
that I knew him well, When 1 he 
beg u 
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begun to read it,, and found no har, 
I was reſolved to peruſe it in the Co 
pany of a Gentleman, a worthy Fg. 
of mine ; who, to his exatt SkiaF 
and Learning in the Laws of þts-' 
Country, hath added a very profound © 
Knowledge in all other Litergture; - 
and particularly, the excellence of 
Platonick Philoſophy. When we had 
joyntly gone through it, he was cloas- 

ly of Opinion, [hat although ſome 
might be angry with certain paſ- 
ſages in it, yet the Diſcourſe ve- 
fleAing upon no particular perfor , 

was very uncapable of bringing me 

into any danger for publiſhing it ; 
either from the State, or from any 
private Man. When I had ferured 

my ſelf againft Damnum Emergens, 

4 we went about the Confideration of 

"I '>e other part of the diftinfion of the 

A Schools, which is Lucrum ceflans, _ 
A 3 and . 
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And I made ſome 0bjeftions againſt 
the probability of vending this Dia- 
logue to Profit ; which, in things 0 
my Trade, is always my deſign, as it 
ht to be. My firſt Fear in that 
behalf was, that this Author wouls 
diſeuſt the Reader, in being too con- 
fident and poſitive in matters of 
high a Speculation. My Friend re- 
plied, that the Aſſurance he ſhewed 
was void of all Sawcineſs, and ex- 
preſſed with great Modeſty: and tha 
be werily believed that he meant wer 
faithfully and ſincerely towards the 
Fntereſt of England. My next doubt 
was, that a conſiderable part of this 
Treatiſe being a Repetition of a great 
many Principles and Poſitions out 0 
Oceana,the Author would be diſcredi- 
ted for borrowing from another, a 
the Sale of the Book hindred. Tt 


that my Friend made anſwer, tha 
before 


to the Reader. 


before ever Occana came out, ther® 
were very many Treatiſes and Panr 
phlets, which alledged the F olitical 
Principle, That Empire was foun- 
ded in Property, and diſcourſed ra- 
tionally upon it : Amongſt the reſt, 
oneentituled A Letter from an Ofh- 
cer in Ireland, to His Highneſs 
the Lord Protector, (which he then 
ſhewed me) printed in 1653. as I 
remember ; which was more than 
three years before Oceana was writ- 
ten: and yet, ſaid he, no Man will 
aver that the Learned Gentleman 
who writ that Book, had ſtollen from 
that Pamphlet. For whoſoever ſets 
himſelf to ftudy Politicks, muſt do it 
by reading Hiſtory, and obſerving in 
it the ſeveral Turns and Revolutions 
of Government : and then the Cauſe 
of ſuch Change will be ſo viſible and 
obvious, that we need not impute 
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; t to'aty Man that find? i ont : 
it be o #s lawful, and as edſit for 
any Perſon, \as well as for the Au- 
thor of Occana, or that Pamphlet, 

- Yo'read Thucidides, Polybius, Lt- 
vy or Plutarch :' and if he do fo 
with attentiveneſs, he ſhall be ſure 
fo find the ſame things there that 
they have found. And if this were 
not Lawfal, when that any one Per- 
for bas written in any Science, no 
Man mrft write after him : for in 
Polity, the Orders of Government; 
in Architecture, the ſeveral Orders 
"of Pillars ,. Arches , Architraves, 
Cornifhes, &c. In Phylick, the 
Cauſes, Prognoſticks and Criſis of 
Diſcaſes, are ſo exatily the ſame in 
all Writers, that we may as well 
accuſe all ſubſequent Authors to have 
been but Plagtaries of the Antece- 
dent. Beſides this, the Learned 
Gentle- 
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Gentleman added, that Oceana was 
write. (at being thought Lawful ſo 
to doin thoſe times ) to evince out 
of thefe Principles, that England 
was not capable of any other Go- 
vernment than a Democracy. 
And this Author cut of the ſame 
Maxims, or Aphoriſms of Politicks, 
endeavours to prove that they may be 
applied naturally and fitly, to the re- 
dreſſmg and ſupporting one of the 
beſt Monarchics in the World, 
which is that of England. I had 
but one Doubt more, and that was 
en Objetion againſt the Title, which 
I reſolved at the firſt not to men- 
ton , becaule I could ſalve it by 
altering the Tit Fage. But 
ſince 1 had opportunity , I ac 
quainted the Gentleman with it : 
And it was; That certainly no Man 
would ever buy a Book that bad in 

Front 
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Front of it ſo inſolent and preſum- 
ptuous a Motto as Plato Rediy1- 
vus; for that he muſt needs be 
thought not only vain in the high- 
eft degree, but woid of Sence and 
Judgement too, who compares him- 
ſelf with Plato, the greateft Phi- 
loſopher, the greateſt Politician (1 
had almoſt ſaid the greateſt Di- 
vine 00) that ever lived. My 
Counſellor told me that he had 
as preat a reſentment of any injury 
done to Plato as, or any Man cowld 
have, But that hewas hard to believe 
that this Man intended to com- 
pare himſelf to Plato, either in Na- 
tural Parts or Learning ; but only 
to ſhew that he did imitate his way 
of Writing, as to the manner of it ; 
(though not the matter ) as he 
hath done exactly. For Plato ever 

writ 
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writ theſe high Matters in eaſie and 
familiar Dialogues, and made the 
great Philoſophers, and learned men 
of that Age z as Simias, Cebes, Ti- 
maus, Callias, Phaxdon, &c. yea 
and Socrates himſelf, the Interlo- 
cutors, although they never heard 
any thing of it till the Book came out. 
Andalthough talking of State Affairs 
ina Monarchy muſt needs be more 
offenſive than it was in the Demo- 
Cracy where Plato lived. And there- 
fore our Author has forborn the nam- 
ing the Perſons who conſtitute this 
Dialogue ; yer he does make a pretty 
near Repreſentation and Charatler of 
ſome Perſons, who, I dare jwear ne- 
ver heard of this Diſcourſe, nor of the 
Author s Deſign. This convinced me, 
and made me ſuffer the Title to paſs. 
So that I have nothing more tg fn to 
thee, Courteous Reader, but to deſire 

thee 


The Publiſher 
thee to pardon the Faults in Printing, 
and alſo the plainneſs. ani eajineſs of 
the.Style, and ſome Tautologies:which 


... Jatter I could enſily have mended, but 


*. -that-Ithowght the Author did not let 
- them paſs out of negleF, but deſign : 
- ' and intended that both they; and the 
- © familiarity of the words;aui exepre/ſi- 
© his, fuited better with his Purpoſe of 
. Aiſpoſing this matter to be treated in 
; ordinary Converſation amongſt pri- 
.wate Friends, than full Periods and 
ftarch'd Language would have done , 
which might have been Impropriety. 
-The next Requeſt I have to thee is, 
that if thou oft believe this Diſcourſe 


> JIJobea very fooliſh one, as it may be 


«For ought 1 know. (far *T. aitifhno. fit 
Fudge of ſuch matters) thattbou wilt 
yet -veuehſafe to ſuſpend thy. Cenjure 
of it for ' #*#h1ile;--rill the whole Im- 


prefuon is vended:: that ſo, although 


to the Reader. 

neither the Publick nor thy Jelf may 
ever reap any Benefit or Profit by it, 
Imay be yet ſo fortunate by thy favour 
as to doit. Which will make me ftu- 
dy thy Content hereafter in ſomething 
better , and in the mean time te- 
main, - 


Thy Friend and Servant, 
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Political Diſcourſes and Hiſto- 
ries worth reading. 


i He Works of the famous Ni- 

cholas Machiavel, Citizen 
and Secretary of Florence, containing, 
I. The Hiſtory of Florence. 2. The 
Prince. z. The Original of the Gue/f 
and Ghibilin Fations. 4. The Lite of 
Eaſtruccio Caſtracani. 5. The Murther 
of Vitelli, &c. by Duke Yalentino. 
6. The State of France. 7. The State 
of Germany. 8, The Diſcourſes on 77+ 
tus Livius. 9. The Art of War. 10. The 
Marriage of Belphegor, a Novel. 11. Nz- 
cholas Machiave/'s Letter, in Vindicati- 
on of himſelf and his writings : All writ- 
ten in 7talzan, and from thence newly 
and faithfully Tranſlated into Eng/iſh. 
In Folio, Price Bound, 16 5. 

2. 1 Ragguagij dj Parnaſſo ; or Adver- 
tiſements -. Parnaſſus, in twoCentu- 
ries,with the Politick Touchſtone, written 
Originally in 7ra/iauy, By that Noble 
Roman 7rajano Boccalini. Engliſhed by 
the Earl of Menmonth: In Folio Price 
bound 8 s. 3- The 


3. The Hiſtory of the Aﬀeairs of Eu 
rope, in this preſent age, but more parti- 
cularly of the Republick of Venice, writ- 
ten in /talian, by Battiſta Nani, Cava- 
lier and Procurator of St. Mart: Eng- 
liſhed by Sir Robert FHoniwood, Knight ; 
in Folio, price bound 12. 5. 

4 The Hiftory of the Government! of 
Yenice, wherein the Policies, Councils, 
Magiſtrates, and Laws of that State are 
fully related,and the uſe of the Ballotimg 
Box, exattly deſcribed : Written in the 
Year 1675, in Octav. Price bound ; s. 

5. The Hiſtory of the Turkiſh E mpire, 
from the year 1623, to the year 1677, 
containing the Reigns of the 7hree laſt 
Emperours,viz. Suitan Morat, Sultan 
brahim, and Sultan Mahomet 4th, his 
Son, the 13th Emperour now Reigning: 
By Paul Rycaut, Eſq; late Conſul of 
Smyrna. In Folio, Price bound 14 s. 

6. The preſent Stare of the Ottoman 
Empire in 3 Books, containing the Max- 
imes of the Turkiſh Polity, their Religion 
and Military Diſcipline, Tiluſtrated with 
divers Figures. Written by- Paw! Rycaut, 
Eſq; late Secretary to the Eng/i/h Am- 
balfadour there,and ſince Conſul of Smyr. 
»a. The Fourth Edition, in OQavo, 
Price bound 5 s. 2. Tlie 


7. The Memoirtr of Philip de Commines Lord 
of Argenton, containing the Hiſtory of Lewes 
XI. and Charles. VIII, Kings of France, with 
the moſt remarkable occurrences in their « 
particulat Reigns, from the Year 1464, to 
1493, Reviſed and Correfted by Denis God- 
frey, Councellour and Hiſtoriographer ro the 
French King,and from his Edition fately Prin- 
ted at Paris, newly Tranſlated into Engliſh,in W 4 
Ottar. Price bound 5 5. 

8. The Hiſtory of France, under the Mini. 
ſtry of Cardinal AMazarine, viz. from the 
Death of King Lewes X11, to the year 1664, 
 whereinallthz Aﬀairs of Stare to rhat time 
are exattly Related : By Fenjamine Prie- 
le, and faithfully Engliſhed, by Chriſtopher 
Waſe, Gent. in OCtav. Price bound 4 1. 

9. [he Preſent State of the United Provinces 
of the Low Comntries, as to the Government, 
Laws, Forces, Riches, Manners, Cuſtomet, Re- 
venue, and Territory of the Dutch; ColleCted 
out ofdivers Anthors : By W. A. Fellow of 
the Royal Society, the Second Edition fn 
twelves: Price bound 2 5, 6d. 


10. The Preſent Srave of the Prixper and R epublichs of 
Italy, the Second Edition enlarged, with the manner of 
Elettion of Poper, and a Charater of Spain, Written Ori- 
ginally in Englifb. by }. Gailhars, Gent, in rwetees, 
Price boznd 1 1. 6d. 

11. The Policy and Government of the Venetian;,both in 
Civil and Military Aﬀains t Written in Frexch by the Sicur 
4 la Hay,and faithfully Englifbed,in 225, Price bound 1 5. 

12, The Secret Hiſtory of rhe Court of the Emperaur 
Juſtinian, giving a true account of the Debuucthe>irr theve- 

of : Written in Greek, by Procopius of Cſarin ; Githſully 
Engliſh: 1, in OQay, Price brnd 1 1,6 d. 


The Argument. 


A Noble Venetian, not one of the Joung 
Fry, but a grave ſober perſon, who ha 

born Office and Magiſtracy in his own 
Commonwealth, having been ſome years 
fince in France with a near Relation of 
his who was Ambaſſadowr at that Court, 
and finding himſelf out of Employment, 
reſolved 'S yok re F- Fi en 
ſome part of the World which he had ne- 
ver | wo and ſo paſſing through Ger- | 
many, Flanders, a»d Holland, arrived 
in England about the beginning of May 
laſt, bringing Letters of recommenda- 
tion to ſeveral Engliſh Gentlemen, who 
had been Travellers, and made Friend- 
ſhip in his Countrey. A Cuſtom uſually pra- 
itiſed amongſt ſuch who travel into any 
part where they. have no habitude or ac-. 
quaintance. Amongſt the reſt, he was 
addrefſed to one of the Gentlemen who 
atts a part in this Dialogue : Who after, 
he had waited npon him, and ſerved 

B 


him 


f 2 
him for near two Moneths, had certain 
neceſſary occafions, which called him for 
Some time into the Country. Where he 
had not been above three Weeks, before 
he heard, Ly meer accident, that the Gen- 
tleman of Venice was fallen dangerous 
fick of a malignant Feaver. Which 
made him poſt away immediately to 
London, to affiſt and ſerve him in what 
be might. But he found him almoſt per- 
fellly reſtored to his health by an emi» 
nent Phyſician of our Nation, as renown- 
ed for his Skill and Cures at home; 
as for his Writings both here and a- 
broad : And who beſides his profound 
knowledge in all Learning, as well in 0- 
ther Profeſſions as his own, had partics- 
larly arriv'd to ſo exatt and perfett a 
diſcovery of the formerly hidden parts 
of human Bodies, that every one whb 
can but underſtand Latine, may by his 
means know more of Anatomy than ei- 
ther Hypocrates, or any of the Anci- 
ents or Moderns did, or do percerve, 
And if he had lived in the days of Solo- 
mon, that great Philoſopher wo 
never have ſaid, Cor hominis inſcru+ 


tabile. 7his excelent Dottor being in 
th 
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the fick mans Chamber, when the other 
Engliſh Gent/eman, newly al came 
to viſit him. After ſome Compliments and 
Converſation of courſe, they begun to 
talk of Political Matters, as you will 
better underſtand by the Introduttion, 
and by the Diſcourſe it ſelf. 


The FIRST DAY. 


The Introduflion. 


4 2 wag HE ſudden news 
tleman, I had of your ſad 


diſtemper and the 

danger you were 

in, has been the cauſe of a great deal of 
affliction to me, as well as of my pre- 
ſent and ſpeedy repair to London, ſome 
Weeks ſooner than I ifitended: IT mult 
confeſs I received ſome comfort to hear 
at my arrival of your amendment.and do 
take much more now to figd you up,and 
B z as 
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asI hope recover'd ; whichTI knew would 
be a neceſlary conſequence of your ſend- 
ing for this excellent Phyſician, the 
Eſculapius of our Age, it being the firſt 
requelt I had to make to. you, it by ſee- 
ing him here in your Chamber I had not 
found it needleſs. For the Deſtiny of us 
Engliſh-men _—_ upon him, and we 
either live or dye Infallibly, according 
to the Judgment or good Fortune we 
have, when we are fick, cither to call 
.or not call him to our aſſiſtance, 

Noble Venetian, Tam Infinitely ob- 
liged to you, for your care of me, but 
am ſorry it has been ſo inconvenient to 
you, as to make you leave your Afairs 
in the Countrey ſooner than you propo- 
ſed to your ſelt todo: I wiſh I might be 
ſo fortunate in the courſe of my Life, 
as to find an opportunity of making ſome 
part of an acknowledgment, for this and 

- all thereſt of your favours, but ſhall pra 

God it may not be in the ſame kind; 
but that your health may ever be ſo en- 
tire; that you never need fo tranſcendent 
a Charity, as I now receive from your 
Goodaels : And as to this gone yp G; 
Dottor ; although, I muſt confeſs, _ h 
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all the good which has happen'd to mein 
* & this Country, as well as the knowledge 
© Bl 1 have received of Perſons and Things, 
does derive from you; yet I muſt make 
an exception, as to this one point ; for it I 
can cither read, or hear, this Gentle- 
man's excellent Writings, and the Fame 
he worthily injoys in my Country, 
would have made it inexcuſable in me, 
0 implore the help of any other ; and 
doafſure you, that, before left Exg/and, 
t was in my Ambition to beg your Me- 
diation towards the bringing me into 
the acquaintance and favour of this 
earned Perſon, even before I had an 
thoughts of becoming the Objett of his 
are” and Skill, asnow I am the Tro- 
phy of both. | 
Dottor. Well, Gentlemen, you areboth 
00 great to be Flatterers, and I too little 
obeflattered,and thereforel will impute 
his fine diſcourſe you both make abaut 
e, to the overflowing of your Wit, 
and the having no Objett near you' to 
ent it upon but me. And for you, 
bir, if my Art fail me not, the voiding 
his Mirth, is a very good gn that you 
areina fair way toa perfect recovery. 
B 3 And 
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And for my Countryman here : I hope 
[ whilſt he has this vent, that his Hy 
IN condriack diſtemper will be at quiet, and 
.— that neither his own thoughts, nor the 
H-poſture of our Publick Afﬀairs will 
make him hang himſelf, for at leaſt this 
twelve Months : Only,Gentlemen, pray 
take notice, that this does not paſs upor 
me, nor doIdrink it like Milk (as the 
French phraſe it) being mindful of what 
a grave Gentleman at Florence replyed to 
a young Eſquire,who anſwered his Com 
pliments with, 0h, Sir, you flatter me 
# prencipt Sadulano it pari voſtri ft coglios 
n0no ; That laſt word I cannot render we 
into Latin. 

Engliſh Gentleman. Well, Door, we 
will not offend your Modeſty : Th 
next time we do you Juſtice, it ſhall be 
behind your back, ſince you are ſo fe 
vere upon us. But you may aſlure your 
ſelf that my intention of recommending 
you to this Gentleman, was for hisowr 
ſake,and not for yours: For you have toc 
many Patients already, and it were 
ws better, both for you and us, that 
you had but half ſo many : For then we 
thould have more of your Writings, anc 
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ſometimes enjoy your good Converſati- 
on; which is worth our being ſick 
on purpoſe fo And Iam reſolved to 
put my ſelf ſometimes into my Bed, 
and fend for you, ſince you have done 
coming to our Coffee-Houſe. 

But to leave this Subje&t now, I hear 
you ſay, that this Gentleman 1s 1n a 
perfect way of recovery ; pray is he well 
enough to hear, without any prejudice 
to his convaleſcence, a reprehenſion I 
have to make him ? 

Do. Yes, yes; you mav ſay what 
you will to him, for your Repremands 
will rather divert than trouble him, and 
prove more a Cordial than a Corroſive, 

Eng. Gent. Then, Sir, pray conſider 
what fatisfation you can ever make me, 
tor the hard meaſure you have uſed to- 
wards me, inletting me learn fromeom- 
mon Fame and Fortune,the newsof your 
Sickneſs, and that not till your recove- 
ry ; and for depriving me of the oppor- 
tunity of paying the debt I owe to-your 
own merit, and to the recommendati- 
on of thoſe worthy Perſons in /raly, who 
did me the honour to addreſs you to me. 
And this injury is much aggravated by 
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the ſplendour of your Condition, and 
greatneſs of your Fortune, which makes 
it _ for me ever to hope for a- 
ny other occaſion to expreſs my faith- 
ful ſervice to you, or ſatisfie any ] wa 
the duty I have to be at your devoti- 
on. To beſick in a ſtrange Country, 
and to diſtruſt the ſincerity and obedi- 
ence of- 
Noble Yen. Pray, Sir, give me leave to 
interrupt you, and to aſſure you, that 
it was not any diſtruſt of your goodneſs 
tome, of which I have had ſufficient ex- 
perience ; nor any inſenſibleneſs how 
much your care might advantage me ; 
much leſs any ſcruple I had of being 
more in your debt ; which if it had been 
ſlible for me to entertain, it muſt have 

n thought of long ſince, before I had 
received thoſe great Obligations, which 
I never made any difficulty to accept of, 
It was not, I ſay, any of theſe Conſide- 
rations, which hindred me from adver- 
tifing you of my Diſtemper ; but the 
Condition and Nature of it, which in a 
moment depriv'd me of the exerciſe gf 
thoſe Faculties which mig give me 4 

Refs 


Capacity of helping my ſelf in any thing, 
But 
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But otherwiſe I aſſure you that no day 


of my life ſhall paſs, wherein I will nox 
_— a ſence of your Faveurs, 
an 

Dot. Pray now,Sir,permit me tointer- 
rupt you; for this Gentleman, I dare ſay, 
looks for no Compliments; but that 
which I have te ſay, is ; That the deſire 
you ſignified to me, to give you ſomeac- 
count of our Afﬀairs here, and the turbu- 
lency of our preſent State, will be 
much better placed,if you pleaſe to ad- 
dreſs it to this Gentleman whoſe Parts 
and Studies have fitted him for fuch an 
Employment ; beſides his having had a 
great ſhare in the managing Afairs of 

State here, in other times: And really 
no man underſtands the Government of 
England better than he. 

Eng, Gent. Now, Doctor, I ſhould tell 
you, Zz part met ft coglionono, for fo 
you your ſelf have baptized this kind of 
Civility ; But however, this is a Pro- 
vince that I cannot be reaſonably preſt 
to take upon me, whilſt you are pre- 
ſent, who are very well known to be 
as Skillful in the Nature and Diſtem- 
per of the Bedy Politick, as the whole 

Nati- 
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Nation confeſſes you to be in the con- 
cerns of the Natural. And you would 
have good ſtore of Prattice in your for: 
mer Capacity, if the wiſe Cuſtom a- 
monegſt the Ancient Greets were not to» 
tally out of ufe. For they, when they 
found any Crazineſs or indiſpoſition in 
their ſeveral Governments, before it 
broke out into a Diſeaſe, did repair to 
the Phyſicians of State (who, from their 
Profeſſion, were called the Seven Wiſe 
Men of Greece) and obtain'd from them 
ſome good Recipes to prevent thoſe ſeeds 
of diſtemper from taking root, and de- 
ſtroying the publique Peace. But inour 
days, theſe Signes or Forerunners © 
Diſeaſes in State are not foreſeen, till 
the whole Maſs is corrupted, and that 
the Patient is incurable, ma by violent 
Remedies. And if we could have per: 
ceived the firſt Symptoms of our Diſtem- 
per, and uſed good Alteratives, the 
curioſity of this worthy Gentleman had 
been ſpared, as alſo his command to you, 
ro give him ſome light into our matters; 
and we unfortunate Engliſh-men had re- 
poſed in that quiet, eaſe, and ſecurity, 
which we enjoy'd three hundred your 
Ce. 


[12 ] : 
ſince. But let us leave the conteſt who 
ſhall inform this Gentleman,leſt we ſpend 
the time we ſhould do it in unprofitably, 
and leteach of us take his part ; tor if we 
ſpeakall, it will look like a ſtudied dif- 
courſe fitted for the Preſs, and not a fa« 
miliar Dialogue. For it ought to be 1n 
private Converſation, as it was origt 
nally in the planting the Goſpel, when 
there were two forts of preaching ; the 
one Concionary, which was uſed by the 
Apoſtles and other Mulionaries, when 
they ſpoke to thoſe who had never 
heard of the Myſteries of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, pollibly not ſo much asof rhe Jew- 
11h Law, or the Hiſtory of Chriſt : The 
duty of thoſe was to hear, and not re- 
ply, or any way interrupt the harra 
ut when the Believers (called rhe 
Church) aſſembled together, it was the 
Cuſtom of ſuch of rhe Auditors, to 


the whom any thing occurred, or (as S. Paw 
had calls it) was revealed, to interpoſe and 
0wH deſire to be heard, which was called an 
ers; Interlocutory Preaching, or Religious 


re- Converſation; and ſerved very much to 
ity, the inſtructing and edifying thoſe wha 
ears} had long belieyed in Chriſt, and poſſibly 


knew 


(12] 
knew as much of him as their Paſtor 
himſelf; and this is uſed ſtill amongſt 
many ofour Independent Congregations. 

Do. I have (beſides the reaſon I al 
ledged before, and which I ſtill inſiſt up- 
on) ſome other cauſe to beg that you 
will pleaſe ro give your ſelf the trouble 
of an{wering this Gentleman's Queries; 
which is, thatI am very defeCtive in my 

reſlions in the 7ralian Language ; 
which though I underſtand perfe&tly, 
and ſocomprehend all that either of you 
deliver, yetI find not words at hand to 
ſignific my own meaning, andam there- 
fore neceſlitated to deliver my ſelf in 
Latin, as you ſee. And I fear that our 
pronunciation being fo different from 
that which isuſtdin 7aly,this worthy 
perſon may not fo eaſily comprehend 
what I intend, and ſo be diſappointed in 
the deſire he hath to be perfeRly in- 
ſtructed in our Afﬀairs, 

Noble Yen, Really, Sir, that is not all; 
for beſides that, I confeſs your pronunci- 
ation of the Latin Tongue to be very 
new to me, and for that reaſon I have 
beea forced to be troubleſom to you, 
in making you repeat things twice, or 

thrice, 
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thrice. I ſay beſidesthat your L_—_ ity, 
as your Writings ſhew, and all t 
world knows, is very pure and 

which it is notorious toall, that we in 
Italy ſcarce underſtand : Gentlemen 
there never Learning more Latin, 
han what is geceſlary tocall for Meat 
and Drink, in Germany or Holland, 


TOTP a5 


Franck, compounded of Dutch, Latin; 
ind /talian. And though ſome of us 
have Latin enough to underſtand a good 
Author, (as you have of our Language) 
yet we ſeldom arrive to ſpeak any ber- 
ter than this Franck, or can without ſtu- 
dy comprehend good Latin, when we 
meet with it in diſcourſe, And there- 
fore it is your perfeCtion in that Tongue, 
and my ignorance in it, that makes me 
concur with you, in deſiring this Gen- 
tleman, to take the pains ot inſtrudting 
my Curioſity in /taliar. 

Eng. Gent. I ſhall obey you in this, 
and all things elſe, upon this condition, 
that both you and the Doctor will vouch- 
late ro interrogate me, and by that 
means give me the Method of ſerving 
you in this: And then that you will both 

pleaſe 


[14] 

pleaſe to interrupt and contradit me; 
when you think I fay any think amiſs,or 
thateither of you are of a different Opini- 
on, and togive me a good occaſion of ex- 
plaining my felt, and poſlibly of being 
convinced by you, which I ſhall eaſily 
confeſs; tor I hate nothing more than ro 
hear diſputes amongſt Gentlemen, and 
men of ſence, u |:erein the Speakers ſeem 
(like Sophiſters in a Colledge) to diſpute 
rather for Victory, than to diſcover and 
find out the Truth. 

Dott. Well, all this I believe will be 
granted you ; ſo that we have nothing 
ro do now, but to adjourn, - and name 
atime when to meet again. Which I,W/ 
being this Gentlemans Phyſician, wall 
take upon me to appoint, and it ſhall be 
to morrow morning about nine of the 
Clock, after he hasflept well, as I hop 
he will, by means of a Cordial I intend 
toſend him immediately. In the mean 
time, not to weary him too much, 
will take our leaves of him for this 
Night. 

Noble Ven. 1 ſhall expect your rety 
with great impatience, and if your Cc 
dial benot very potent, I believe y - 


[15] 

ſire of ſeeing you will make me wake 
uch ſooner than the hour you appoint. 

\nd I am very confident, that my mind 

aſwell as my body, will be ſufficiently 

improved by ſuch Viſits. It begins to be 


| 

- Jarkiſh, Boy light your Torch, and wait 
ro Won theſe Gentlemen down. ; 
dl Both. Sir, we wiſh you all good reſt 


and health. 


m 
te Noble Yen. And I, with a thouſand 
ad Wthanks, the like to you. 
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be 

ng The SECOND DAY. 
me X 

 L,Ded. Ell, Sir, how is it? Have 
71ll you reſted well to Night ? 


beWl tear we come too early 
che Nob/e Yer. Dear Doctor, I find my 
opeWſelt very well, thanks to your Care and 
endWSkill, and have been up above theſe two 
an hours, in expectation of the favour you 
reſznd this Gentleman promiſt me. | 
wll Do#. Well, then pray let us leave off 
Complimentsand Repartees,ot which we 
had a great deal too much yelterday,and 
fall toour buſineſs,and be pleas'd tointer- 
&Yrogate this Gentleman what you think 
fit, | Notle Ven, 


4 


[16] 
Noble Ven. Then, Sir, my firſt requeſt 
to you, is, That you will vouctiſafe to ac: 
int me for what Reaſons this Nation; 
which hath ever been eſteemed om Ve- 
ry juſtly) one of the moſt conſiderable 
People of the World, and made the beſt 
Figure both in Peace, Treaties, War; 
and Trade; is gow of ſo ſmall regard, and 
ſignifies ſo little abroad ? Pardon the free- 
dom I take, forl aſſure you it is not out 
of diſreſpe&, much leſs of contempt that 
I ſpeak it: For ſinceI arrived in England, 
I find it one of the moſt flouriſhing King: 
doms in Europe, full of ſplendid Nobili- 
t and Gentry ; the comlieſt perſons 
ive, Valiant, Courteons, Knowi 
and Bountiful ; and as well ſtored wit 
Commoners, Honeſt, Induſtrious, fitted 
for Buſineſs, Merchandiſe, Arts, or 
Arms; as their ſeveral Educations lead 
them. Thoſe who apply themſelves to 
ſtudy, prodigious for ing, and ſuc- 
ceeding to admiration in the perfe&tion 
of all Sciences : All tais makes the Riddle 
impoſſible to be folved; but by ſome 
Skillful Spbyxx, ſuch as you are ; whoſe 
_ I will yet fo far ſpare,as toacknow- 
edge, that I do in that little time I have 
ſpent 
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MY peot here, perceive that the immedi-. 


ne canſe of all this, is the Difunjon of 
:he People and the Governours; the 
Diſconentment of the Gentry, and 
Turbulency of the Commonalty ; al- 
though withour all Violence or Tymulr, 
which is Miraculous. So that What I 
now requeſt of you, is, That you will 
pleaſe ro deduce particularly tome, the 
Cauſes of this Diviſion, that when they 
are laid open, I may procecd,(if you 
think fit to permit it) from the Diſcaſe, 
when known; to enquire out the Re- 
medies. 

Eng. Gent. Before I come to make you 
any Anſwer, I muſt thank you for the 
Worthy and Honourable CharaGter you 
2ve of our Nation, and ſhall add to it, 
hat I do verily believe, that there are 
not a more Loyal and Faithful People to 
their Prince in the whole world, than 
oursare ; nor that fear more to fall into 
that State of Confuſiongin which we were 
twenty years ſince ; and that, not only 


'S this Parliament, which conſiſts of the 


moſt Eminerft Men of the Kingdom, =. 
both for Eſtates and Parts; bur all the 


Inhabitants of this Iſle in general ; even 
C thoſe 


[18] 

thoſe (fomany ofthem as have their un- 
derſtandings yet entire) which were of 
the Anti-royal Party, inour late Trous 
bles, have all of them the greateſt hor- 
rour imaginable, to think of doing any 
thing, that may bring this poor Country 
into thoſe Dangers and Uncertainrties, 
which then did threaten our Ruin; and 
the rather for this Conſideration ; that 
neither the Wifdom of fome, who were 
engaged in thoſe Aﬀairs, which I muſt 
aver to have been very great, nor the 
ſucceſs of their Conteſt, whichended in 
an abſolute Vi&ory, could prevail, fo 
as to give this Kingdom any advantage ; 
nay, not {6 much as any ſettlement, in 
SarisfaQtion and Requital of all the Blood 
it had loſt, Mony it had ſpent, and Haz- 
zardit had run. AclearArgument why we 
muſt totally exclude a CivilWar from be 
ing any of che Remedies, when we cotne 
ro that point.I muſt add further, Thats 
we have as loyzl fabje&ts as are ati 
* Wheretobe found, ſo we haveas graci 
and good a Prince : I never having ye 

that he did, or atrempred to do, 
any the leaſt A of Arbitrary Power, 
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in any publick Concern ; nor did ever}: 


take 
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take, or endeavour to take from any 
particular perſon the benefit of the Law. 
And for his only Brother (although acci 
dentally he cannot be denyed to ap 
great motive of the Peoples unquictneſs 
all men muſt acknowledge him ta be g 
moſt Glorious and Honourable Prince; 
one who has expoſed his life ſeveral 
times for the Safety and Glory of this 
Nation ; one who pays juſtly ag pun- 
ally his Debes, 4 manages his own 
Fortune diſcreetly ; and yet keeps the 
beſt Court and Equi ge of any Subject 
in Chriſtendom ; 1s Covrteous and Ati 
ble to all ; and in fine, has riothi 
his whole Coopyen 4 me EXCE fa. 
ainſt, much leſs dr EXC 

on he is believed to be of a wes. 
contrary to the Honour of God, and 
the Safety and intereſt of this Paoli 
which gives them juſt Apprehenſions of 
their 5 uture Candiuion: Hor of this mat- 
ter, we thall have occaſion to Specy- 
late hereafter ; ina the mean time, ſigee 
we have, mal ga Prince, ond ſued. Sub- 
KkRs, we want the ordinary 
gy and Divi and .there- 

muſt ſeg, higher to gut the O- 

riginal 


F20] 
riginal of this turbulent p2ſture we are 
in. 


Dof. Truly you had need ſeek higher 
or lower to fatisfic us, for hitherto you 
have but enforced the Gentleman's Que. 
ſtion, and made us more admire what 
the Solution will be. . 

Eng. Gent. Gentlemen, then I ſhall de- 
lay you no longer : The Evil Counſellors, 
the Penſroner-Parltament, the Thorow- 
pac'd Judges, the Flattering Divines, 
the Buifte and Deſigning Papiſts, the 
French Counſels, are not the Cauſes of 
our Misfortunes, they are but the Effefts 
(as our preſent Diſtrattions are) of one 
Primary Cauſe; which is the Breach and 
Ruin of our Gogernment ; which ha- 
ving been decaying for near two hun- 
dred years, is in our Age brought þ 
near to Expiration, that it Iyes agom- 
zing, and canno longer perform the 
Functions of a Political Lite, nor carry 
on the work of Ordering and Preſerving 
Mankind : So that the Shifts that or 
Courtters have within ſome years uſec 
are but ſo many Tricks, or Conclukic 
which they ate trying to hold Life a 
Soul together a while longer; 1 12Ve 

| | ayer 
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played Handy-Dandy with Parliaments, 
and eſpecially with the ZZouſe of Commons, 
the only part which is-now lett entire 
of the old Conſtitution) by Adjourning, 
and Prorozuing, and D:ſſolving them (con- 
trary to the true meaning of the Law) 
2s well in the Reign ot\our /ate King, as 
during his Majeſtics that now is. Where» 
2s indeed our Cewnfe//ors ( perceiving 
the decay of the Fixmdation, as they 
mult, it they can ſee but one Inch into 
the Poltticks) ought to have Addreſt 
themſelves to the Xing to call a Parlza- 
ment, the true Phyſician, and to lay o- 
pen the Diſtemper there, and fo have 
cndeavour'd a Cure, betore it had been 
too late, as I fear it now 1s: T mean the 
piccing and patching up the Okd Govern- 
ment, Iris true, as the Divine Machic- 
hays, Thar Diſeaſes in Government 
arelike a Maraſmus in the Body Natural, 
which is very hard to be diſcovered 
whilſt it is Curable ; and after it comes 
to be eaſie to diſcern, difficult if not im- 
pollible to be Remedy'd ; yetit is to te 
luppoſed that the Counſellors are, or 
ought to be skilful Phyſicians, and to 
foreſee the Seeds of State-Diſtempers, 

C 3 time 
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time enough to prevent the Death of the 
Patient ; elſe they ought in Conſcience 
to excuſe themſelves trom that ſublime 
Employment, and betake themſelves to 
Callings more ſuitable to their Capaci 
ties. So that although for this Reaſon 
the Miniſters of State here are inexcuſe- 
ble, and deſerve all the Fury which 
muſt one time or other be let looſe + 
= them, (except they ſhall ſudden 
y fly from the wrath to come, by find. 
ing out in time, and adviſing the true 
means of ſetting themſelves torights) yet 
neither Prince nor People are inthe mean 
time to be blamed for not being able tc 
ConduCttthings better. No more tha 
the Waggoner is to anſwer for his | 
guiding, or the Oxonfor their ill draw 
the Waggon, when ir is with Agr 
—_ ill uſage broken, and the Wheel 
unſerviceable : Or the Pilot and Mar 
riners, for not weathring out a Storm 
when the Ship hath ſprung a planck 
Andas in the body of Man, ſometime 
the Head and all the Members are 1 
goo! Order, nay, the Vital Parts 
ound and entire; yet if there bea Cor 
fiderable Putrifation in the hum 
muc 


[33] 
much mare, if the Blood ( which the 
Scripture calls the lite) be Impure and 
Corrupted; the Patient ceaſes not to be 
in great Danger, and oftentimes dies 
without ſome skillful Phyſician: And 
in the mean time the Head and all the 
parts ſuffer, and are unquiet, full as 
much, as it they were all immediately 
atieted. So it 1s in every reſpe&t with 
the Body Politick, or Commonwealth, 
when their Foundations are moulder'd: 
Andalthough in both theſeCaſes,thePati- 
ents cannot (though the Niſtemper be 1n 
their ownBodies)know what they ajl,but 
are forced to ſend tor ſome Artiſt to tell 
them; yet they ceaſe not tobe extreamly 
uneaſieand impatient, and lay hold ot- 
tentimes upon unſuitable Remedies and 
impute their Malady to wrong and ridi- 
culous Cauſes. As ſome people do here, 
who think that the growth of Popery 1s 
our only Evil, and that if we were ſc- 
cure againſt that, our Peace and Settle- 
ment were obtain'd, and that our Diſeaſe 
needed no other Cure. But of this more 
when we come to the Cure. 

Noble Ven. Againſt this Diſcourſe, 
certainly we have nothing to reply : but 

C 4 muſt 
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muſt grant, that when any Govern. 
ment 1s decay'd, it muſt be mended, or 
all will Ruine. But now we muſt Re- 
quelt you todeclare tous, how the Go- 
vernment of Exz/and is decay'd, and how 
it comes to be ſo.For Iam one of thoſeUn. 
Skilful Perſons,that cannotdiſcern a State 
Maraſmus, when the danger is ſo far off, 

Exg. Gent. Then no man living can: 
for your Government is this day the ons 
ly School in the World, that breeds ſuch 
Phyſicians, and youareeſteemed one of 
the ableſt among(t them : And it would 
be manifeſt to all the World for Truth; 
although there were no argument for it, 
but the admirable Stability and Duras 
bleneſs of your Government, which 
hath laſted above twelve hundred years 
entire and perfect ; whilſt all the reſt 
of the Countreys in Europe, have not 
only changed Maſlers very frequently 
in aquarter of that time, but have vari 
edand altered thcir Polities very often, 
Which manifeſts that you muſt needs 
haveever enjoy 'd a Succeſſion of wiſe Ci- 
tizens, that have had skill and Ability to 
forwarn you betimes of thoſe Rocks a- 
gu” which your excellently-built Vel- 
ſel might in time ſplit. Noble Ven, 
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Noble Ven. Sir, you over-value, not 
only me, but the Wiſdom of my Fellow 
Citizens; for we have none of theſe 
high Speculations, nor hath ſcarce any 
of our Body read Ariſtotle , Plate, or 
Cicero, or any of thoſe great Artiſts, 
Ancient or Modern, who tcach that 
oreat Science of the Governing and In» 
creaſing great States and Cities ; without 
tudying which Science no man can befit 
to diſcourſe pertinently of theſe matters; 
much lefs to found or mend a Govern- 
ment, or ſo much «s find the defects of ir, 
Weonly ſtudy our own Government,and 
that roo Cluefly to be fit tor advantagi- 
ous Employments, rather than to fore- 
ſee our dangers. Which yet I muſt 
needs confeſs ſome amongſt us are prete 
ty good at,and will in a Harangue made 
vpon paſling a Law, venture to tell us 
what will be the Conſequence of it two 
hundred years hence. But of theſe thin 
[ thall be very prodigal in my diſcourle, 
when you have Leiſure and Patience ty 
command me to fay any thing of our 
Polity; in the mean time pray be pical- 
ed ro go on with your Edifying InſtruCtis 


on. 
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Evxg. Gent. Before I can tell you how 
the Government of Eng/and came to be 
decayed, I muſt tell you what that Go- 
vernment was, and what it now is: 
And I ſhould ſay ſomething roo of Go- 
vernment in General, but that I am 
afraid of talking of that Subject, betore 
you who are ſo exact a Judge ot it. 
Noble Vee. | thought you had been 
pleaſed rohave done with this Diſcourſe, 
I aſſure you, Sir, if I had moreskill in that 
matterthanever [canpretend to,it would 
but ſerve to make me the fitter Audi 
bf what you ſhall ſay on that SubggQ. 
"Eng. Gent, Sir, in the Courſe of my 
Reaſoning upon this Point, I ſhall have 
occaſion to inſiſt and expatiate upon ma- 
ny things, which both my ſelf and 0- 
thers have Publiil'd in former times, 
For which I will only make this excuſe, 
rhat the Repetition of ſuch matters is the 
more pardonable, becauſe they will be 
at bla to you, who are a ſtranger 
roourAtfairs and Writings. And the rather 
becauſe thoſe diſcourſes thall be apply*dto 
our preſent condition, and ſuited to our 
prefer occaſions. But I will ſay no more, 
yt obey you, and proceed. I will not take 


upon 
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ypon me to ſay, or fo mnch as Conje- 

ture, how end when Government be- 

gan in the World, or what Government 

15 moſt Ancient : Hiſtory mutt needs be 

ſilent in that point, for that Govern- 

ment is more Ancient than Hiſtory. 

And there was never any Writer, but 

was bred under ſome Government, 

which {s neceſſarily ſuppoſed to be the 

Parent of all Arts and Sciences, and to 

have produced them. And therefore it 

would be as hard for a man to Write an 
account of the beginning of the Laws and 
Polity of any Countrey, except there 

were —_— of it, (which cannot be 
before the firſt Hiſtoriographer) as it 
would be toany perſon without Records 
totell the particular Hiſtory of his own 
Birth, 

Doft. Sir, I cannot comprehend you, 
may not Hiſtorians Wrnre a Hiſtory of 
Marters done before they were born ? If 
it were ſo; no man could Write but of 
his own times. 

Eng. Gent. My _— is, Where 
there are not Stories, or Kecords, Cx« 
rant ; for as for Oral Tradition, \t laſts 
but for one Age, and then degenerates 
into 
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into Fable : I call any rhing in Writing, 
whereby rhe account of the Pallages or 
Occurrences of former times isderived to 
our knowledge,a Hiitory, although it be 
not pend Methodically © as tomake rhe 
Author paſs for a Wit: And lad rather 
read the Authentick Itecords of any 
Country, that is a Collection of their 
Laws and Letters concerning Tranſacti- 
ons of State, and the like, than rhe moſt 
Eloquent and Judicious Narrative that 
<an be made. 

Noble Yen. Methinks, Sir, your diſ- 
courſe ſeems to imply, that we have no 
account extant ot the beginning ot Go- 
vernments ; pray what do youthink of 
the Books of Moſes, which ſeem to be 
your on purpoſe to inform us how he, 

y Gods Command, led that ghas ( out 
of Egypt into another Land, and in the 
way made them a Government 2 Beſides, 
does not Plutarch tell us, how Theſeus 
gathered together the diſperſed Inhabi- 
rants of 4ttica, brought them into one 
City, and under one Government ot his 
own making? The like did Romulus in 
Htaly, aad many others in divers Coun- 
Tries. | 

Eng. Gent. 
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Fng. Gent. | never faid that we had 
not ſufficient knowledge of the Originat! 
of particular Governments; but it is e- 
vident, that theſe great Legiſlators had 
ſeen, and lived under other Adminiſtra- 
tions, and had the help of Learned 
Law-givers and Philoſophers, exceptin 
the firſt who had the Aid of God himſelt. 
So that it remains undiſcovered yet, hbw 
the firſt Regulation of man-kind began : 
And theretore I will take for granted 
that which all the Politicians conclude : 
Which-is, That Neceſſity made the firtt 
Government. For every man by the 
firſt Law of Nature (which is common 
to us and brutes) had, like Beaſts ina 
Paſture, right toevery thing, and there 
being no Property, each Individual, if 
he were the {tronger, might ſeize what- 
ever any other had poſieſſed himſelf of 
before, which made a State of perpetual 
War. ToRemedy which, and the fear 
that nothing ſhould be long enjoyed by 
any particular perſon (neither was any 
mans Life in ſatety) every man conſent= 
ed to be debar'd of.thar Univerſal Righe 
to all things,and confinehunſelt toaqui- 
ct and ſecure enjoyment of ſuch a part - 
inouid 


j 
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fhould be allotted him : Thence came iti 


Ownerſhip, or Property ; to maintain 
which 3 neeetary to conſent to 
Laws, and a Government to put them jg 
Execution. Which of the Governmeats 
nowextant, or that have beeg formerly, 
was fiwit as not poliible now tobe known; 
but Ithink this maſt be taken tor granted, 
that whatſoever the Frame or Conltituti- 
on was firſt,it was made by the Perfwali 
on and Meditation offome Wiſe and ver- 
tuous Perſon, and conſented to by the If 
whole Number. And then, that ut was ©} 
inſtituted for the good and Preſervation 
of the Governed, and not for the Exalts- Þ , 
tion and greatneſs of the Perſon ar Per Þ j 
fons appointed to Govern : The Reaſon Þ | 
whyl beg thisConceſlion is, That itfeems &f ti 
very improbable, not to ſay impoſlible, fc: 
that a vaſt number of people ſhould ever Þ 1 
be brought to conſent to put themſelves & th 
Pt 
fe: 


under the Power of others, but for the} 
ends aboveſfaid, -aad fo loſetheir Liber 
ty without advantaging themfelvesins 
ny thing. Andiit is tull as apo 
that any perſon (or perſons ſo ine 
derable in number as Magiſtzates 
Rulers are) ſhould by forceaget antEwp 


_— 
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tothemſelves. Though I am not ignorant 
that a whole people have in imminent 
Dangers, either from the Invaſion of a 
powerful Enemy, or from Civil Diitra- 
ctions, put themſelves wholly into the 
hands ot one [fuſtrious Perſon for a time, 
and that with good Succeſs, under the 
beſt Forms of Government : But this is 
nothing to the Originalof States, 

Noble Ven. Sw, 1 wonder how you 
come to paſs overtheConſiderationot Pa. 
termalGovernment, which is held to have 
been the beginning of Monarchies 2 

Eng. Gent. Really I did not think it 
worth the taking norice of, for though + 
it be not'eafre to prove a Nepative, yer 
| believe if we could trace all Founda- 
tions'of Politics that now are, or ever 
came to our knowledge ſince the 
World began ; we ſhall find none of 
them to have deſcended from Paternal' 
Power ; we know nothing of Adam's 
taving the Empire to -Carn , -or Seth: 
It was impoſſiblefor Noah to retain any 
_—— his -own three 'Sons ; 
mo were tifperſed into three parts ot 
he World, if our Anti wrt, vr 
right; and-as for Abraham, whilft 
he 


[32] 
he lived, as aiſo his Son aac, they werg 
2ut ordinary Fathers of Families, and no; 
queſtion governed their own Houſhold 
48 all others do; but when Jacob upon 
iis Death-bed did relate to his Chil- 
dren, the Promiſe Almighty God had 
made hisGrandtather,tomake him a great 
Nation, and give his Poſterity a truitful 
Territory, he ſpeaks not one word of 
che Empire of Reuben his firſt-born, but 
ſuppoſes them all equal: And fo they 
were taken to be by Moſes,when he divz 
ded theLand to them by Lot;and by Gods 
command made them a Commonwealth, 
Sothat I believe this fancy to have been 
firſt ſtarted, not by the ſolid Jadgement 
of any man, but to flatter ſome Prince, 
and to aſſert, for want of better Argue 
ments, the jus Divinum of Monarchy. 
Noble Ven. 1 have been umpertinentin 
interrupting you, but yet now I cannat 
repent of it,tince yourAnſwer hath given 
me ſo much fatistaCtion ; but if it be ſos 
you ſay,that Government was at firſt In- 
ſtituted for the Intereſt and Preſervaric 
of Mankind, how comes it to pals, 
there are and have been ſo many 
lute Monarchies in the World, in whu 


[33] 
it ſeems that nothing is provided for, but 
the Greatneſs and Power of the Prince. 
Eng. Gent. I have preſumed to give 
you _—_—_—_ Reaſon, why I take for 
t ſu 


ated, t ch a Power could never 
given by the Conſent of any People, 
for a perpetuity ; for though the People 
of /ſrael did againſt the will of Samuel, 
and indeed of God himſelf demand, and 
afterwards chuſe themſelves a King ; 
yet he was never ſuch a King as we 
ak of; for thatall the Orders of their 
mmonwealth the Sanhedrim, the 
Congregation of thePeople,thePrinces of 
the Tribes,&c. did ſtill remain in being, as 
hath been excellently proved bya learned 
Gentleman of our Nation, to whom I 
refer you ; it may then be enquired into, 
how theſe Monarchies at firſt did ariſe. 
Hiſtory being in this point ſilent, as to 
the Ancient Principalities, we will Con- 
jecture, that ſome of them might very 
well proceed from the Corruption of bet- 
ter Governments, which muſt neceſſari- 
"Y |y cauſe a Depravation in manners (as 
J nothing is more certain than that Poli- 
tick defects breed Moral ones, as our 
Nationis a pregnant Example) this De- 
D bauchery 
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bauchery of manners might-blind the 
underſtandings of a great many deſtroy 
the Fartunes of others, and make them 
indigent, infuſe into very many & neg; 
le& and careleſneſs of the publick 
(which in all ſetled States is very much 
) ſo that it might eaſily come 
into the Ambition of ſome bold aſpiring 
| Perſon to affe@t Empire, and as eaſil 
into lus Power, by fair pretences wi 
ſome, and promiſes of advantages with 
athers, to procure Followers, and gaing 
numerous Party, either ro Uſurp Ty- 
ranny over his own Countrey, or tolead 
mea torth to Conquer and Subdue ano- 
ther. Thus it is ſuppoſed that Nimrod 
got his Kingdom z; who in Scripture is 
called a Great Hunter before God, which 
Expaſiters interpret, A great Tyrant, 
The Madern Deſpotical Powers have 
been acquired by one of theſe two ways, 
either by pretending by the firlt F 
thereaf,, that he had a Divine Myſion 
and fo gaining not only Followers, but 
even calic Accels in fome places without 
Forceta Empire, and aftewards dilate» 
ng their Power by great Conquelſts. 
T ws Mobamer end Cingis Con Veayn.008 
liſh- 
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eſtabliſhed the Sarazer and Tartarian 
Kingdoms ; or by a long Series of Wiſ- 
dom in a Prince, or chief Magiſtrate 
of a mixt Monarchy, and his Council, 
who by reaſon of the Sleepine's and In- 
advertency of the People, have been a- 
ble to extinguiſh the great — of 
render them Inconſiderable ; and ſo by 
degrees taking away from the Peop 

their Protectors, render them Slaves. 
Þ the Monarchies of France, and ſome 
other Countries, have grown to what 
they are at this day ; there being left 
but a Shadow of the three States 1n a- 
ay of theſe Mocarchies, and ſo no bounds 
remaining to the Regal Power; but fince 
Property remains ſtill to the Subjefts, 
theſe Governments may be faid- to be 
changed, but not founded or eſtabliſhed ; 
for there is no Maxim more Infallible and 
Holding in atiy Science, than this is in 
the Politicks, That Empire is founded 
in Property. Force or Fraud may alter 
2 Government ; but it is Pr y that 
muſt Found and Ererniſe it * Upod this 
indeniable A4phoriſme we are to build 
moſt of our ſubſequent Reaſoning, in 
the mean time we may ſuppoſe, that 
D 2 here 
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hereafter the great power of the Xing of 
France may diminiſh much, when hisen- 
raged and oppreſſed Subje&ts come to be 
commanded by a Prince of leſs Courage, 
Wiſdom, and Military Vertue, when it 
will be very hard for any ſuch King to 
Govern Tyrannically a Country which 
is not entirely his own. 

Do@. Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask 
ou by the way, what is the Reaſon that 
ho in our Country, where the Peerage 
is leſſened ſufficiently, the King has not 
gotten as great an Addition of Poweras 
accrews tothe Crown in France ? 


Eng. Gent. You will underſtand that, 
Dottor, before I have finiſht this dif 
courſe ; but to ſtay your Stomach till 

c 


then, you may pleaſe to know that in 
France the greatneſs of the Nobility 
which has been lately taken from them, 
did not conſiſt in vaſt Riches and Reve- 
nues, but in great Priviledges,and Juriſdy 
Qtions, which obliged the People to 0- 
bey them ; whereas our great Peers in 
former times had not only the ſame great 
Dependences, but very Conſiderable 
Revenues befides, in Demeſnes, g- 

r > 
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therwiſe : This Vaſfallage over- the Peo- 
ple, which the Peers ot France had, be- 
ng aboliſhr, the | Power over thoſe 
Tenants, which before. was in their 
Lords, tell naturally and of courſe 
into the Crown, although the Lands 
and poſſeſſions diveſted of thoſe Depen- 
dences did and do ſtill remain to the 
Owners ; whereas here in England, 
though the Services are for the moſt 
part worn out, and inſignificant ; yet 
tor want of Providence and Policy in 
former Kings, who could not foreſee 
the danger a-tar off, Entails have been 
ſuffered to be cut off; and fo two parts 
in ten of all thoſe vaſt Eſtates, as well 
Mannours as Demeſnes , by the Luxury 
and Folly of the Owners, have -been 
within theſe two hundred years pur- 
chaſed by the leſſerGentry and theCom- 
mons ; which has been fo tar from advan- 
taging the Crown, that it has made 
the Country ſcarce governable by Mo- 
narchy : Bur if you pleaſe, I will go on 
with my diſcourſe about Goverament, 

and come to this again hereafter 2 

Noble Ven. 1 beſeech you, Sir, do. 

Exz. Gent. 1 cannot find by the ſmall 
D 3 read- 
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reading I have, that there were any q- 
ther Governments inthe World Ancient- 
ly than theſe three, Monarchy Ariſtocracy, 
and Democracy. For the firlt, I have no 
gh out of Antiquity to convince me, 

t there were in old times any other 
Mevarchies, but ſuch as were abſolutely 
Deſpotical ; all Kingdams then, as wellin 
Greece (as Macedon, Epirus, and the like; 
and where it is faid, the Princes exerci- 
ſed their Power moderately) as in Aku, 
beingaltogether unlimited by any Laws, 
or any Atſembhes of Nobility or Pgo- 
ple. Yet muſt confeſs, 4riftorie, when he: 
reckons up the Corruptions of theſe 
three Governments, calls Tyranny the 
Corruption of Monarchy ; which if he 
means « Change of Governmeat, ( asit 
in the Corruptions of the other two) 
then it muſt follow, that the Philoſopher 
knew of fome other Monarchy at the 
firſt, whichafterwardsdegenerated into 


r ; for certainly Arbitrary Government 
cannot be called Tyranny, where.the 
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whole Property is in the Prince (as we 
reaſonably ſuppoſe it to havebeen inthoſe 
Monarchies) no more than it is Tyratiny 
for you to govern your own Houſe and 
Eflate as you pleaſe - But it is pollible 4- 
riſtotle might not in this ſpeak ſo accord- 
ing to Terms of Art, but might men, 
thar the i]l Government of a Kingdom 
of Family is Tyranny. However we 
tave one Example, that puzzles Politici- 
uns, and that is Egypt, where Pharaoh. is 
alled King ; and yet we fee, that till 
foſeph's time he had not rhe whole Pro- 
perty ; for the Wiſdom of rhat Patriarch 
taught his Maſter a way to make a new 
ule of that Famine, by celling him, that 
ithey would buy their Lives, and fell 
their Eſtates (as they did afrerwards, and 
preſerve themſelves by the Kings Bread) 
they ſhall ſerve Pharaoh ; which ſhews 
that Joſeph knew well, that Empire was 
funded in Property : But molt of the Mo- 
dern Wrirers in Polity, are of Opinion, 
that Egypt was not a Monarchy till then, 
though the Prince might have the Title 
of King, as the Heraciides had in Sparta, 
ind Romulus and the other Kings in 
Rome; both which Sfares were Infſtitu- 
D 4 ted 
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ted Common-Wealths, They give good 
Conjettures for this their Opinion, too 
many tobehere mentioned; only one is, 
That Originally (as they go aboutto 
prove) all Arts _- y 09a _ their 
e in ft, which they t v 
improbable have been under a Monar 
chy. But this Poſition, That all Kingsin 
former times were abſolute, is not ſo Ef. 
ſential to the intent I have in this DiC 
courſe, which is to prove, That in all 
States, of what kind ſoever, this Apho- 
riſme takes place : /mperium fundatur in 
Dominio. So that if there were mixed 
Monarchies, then the King had not all 
the Property ; but thoſe who ſhared 
with him in the Adminiſtration of the 
Soveraignty, had their part, whether it 
were the Senate, the People, or both; 
or if he had no Companions in the Sove 
raign Power, he had no Sharers like- 
wile in the Dominion or Poſſeſſion of the 
Land. For that is all we mean by Pro 
perty, in all this Diſcourſe; for as for 
Perfonal Eſtate, the Subjects may enjoy 
it in the largeſt Proportion, without be- 
ing able to invade the Empire : The 
Prince may when he pleaſes take _ 
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[4] 
their Goods, by his Tenants and Vaſ- 
fls (without. an Army) which are his 
Ordinary Force, and anſwers to our 
Poſſe Comitatus. But the Subjects with 
their Money cannot invade his Crown. 
So that all rhe Deſcription we need 
make of this Kind or Form of Govern- 
ment, is, That the whole poſleſflion of 
the Country, and the whole power lies 
in the Hands and Breaſt of one man; he 
can make Laws, break and repeal them 
when he pleaſes, or diſpenſe with them 
in the mean time when he thinks fit ; in- 
terpoſe in all Judicatories, in behalt of his 
Froourites takeaway any particular mans 
perſonal Eſtate, and his Lite too, withour 
the formality of a Criminal Proceſs, or 
Trial;ſend aDagger,or aHalterto his chief 
Miniſters, and command them to make 
themſelves away ; and in fine,do all that 
his Will or his Intereſt ſuggeſts to him. 

Dot. You have dwelt long here upon 
an Argumentation, That the Ancients 
had no Monarchiecs, but what were 
Arbitrary. 

Eng. Gent. Pray give me leave to 
ave your Objections to that point, and 
to aſſure you firſt, ThatI will not take 


upon 
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upon me to be fo poſitive in that; for 
that I cannot pretend to haveread all the 
Hiſtorians and Antiquaries that cver 
writ ; nor havel ſo pertect a m 

25 to remember, or make uſe of, in x 
Verbal and Tranſient Reaſoning, all that 
I have ever _ _ _ to aſſure 
you again, that 1 build nothing u 
that erties, and ſo your Objection 
will be needleſs, and only take up 


rime. 
Do. You miſtake me, I had no in- 
rent to uſe any Argument or Example 
againſt your Opinion in that ; bur am 
very willing to believe thar it may be fo. 
What I was going to ſay was this, chat 
you have inſitted much upon the point of 
Monarchy, and made a ſtrange defcripti. 
on of it, whereas many of the Anch 
ents, and almoſt all the Modern Writers, 
magnifie it to be the beſt of Govern» 
ments. 
Eng. Gent. | have faid nothing to the 
. FT have told you 4&4 fath 
what it is, which I believe none will d& 
ny. The Pluloſopher faid it was the beſt 
Government ; but with this reſtriction, 
vh+ Phileſophi regnant, and they had an 
Example 
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Example of it, in ſome few Roman Em: 
perours ; but in the moſt turbulent 
times of the Commonwealth, and Fa&ti- 
ons between the Nol1lity and the People, 
Rome was much more tull oi Vertuous « 
and Heroick Citizens, than ever it was 
under Awrelins or Antonias : For the 
Moderns that are of that Judgement, 
they are moſt of chem Divines, not Poe 
liticians, and ſomething may be ſaid 1n 
their behalf, when by their good Preach. 
ing, thEy can infuſc into their imaginary 
Prince (who feems already to have an 
Image of the Power of God) the Ju- 
ſtice, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs too of . 
the Deity. 

Nitle Ven. We are well fatished with 
the Ptogrefs you have hitherto made in 
this matter; pray go on to the two 0+ 
ther Forms jr amovnglt the Anctents, 
and their Gorruptions, that fo we may 
come tothe Modern Governments, and 
ſee how England ſtands, and how it 
came to decay, and what mult Re- 
buld it. 

Eng. Gent. You have very good Ret 
fon to haſten me to that ; for indeed, all 
that has been faid yer, is but as it were 
2 
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a Preliminary diſcourſe to the know: 
ledge of the Government of Exg/and and 
its decay : when it eomes to the Cure, 1 
hope you will both help me, for both 
your ſelf and the Doctor area thouſand 
times better than I at Remedies. But 
I ſhall diſpatch the other two Govern: 
ments. Ariftocracy, or Optimacy, is 4 
Commonwealth, where the better ſort, 
that is,the Eminent and Rich men, have 
the chief Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment : I ſay, the chief, becauſe thereare 
very tew ancientOptimacies,butthePeople 
had ſome ſhare, as in Sparta,where = 
had power toVote,but notDebate ; for {6 
the Oracle of Apo/lo, brought by Lycar 
gus from Delphos, ſettles it ; But the 
cruth is, theſe people were the natural 
Spartans. For Lycurgus divided the Coun- 
try or Territory ot Laconia into 39000 
Shares ; whereof Nine thouſand only 
of theſe Owners were Inhabitants of 
- orky the reſt lived in the Country : 
o that although 7hucidides call itan A- 

riſtocracy,andiol1 follow him, yet it was 
' none of thoſeAriſtocracies uſually deſcri- 
bed by the Politicians, where the Lands 
ottheTerritory werein a greatdeal fewer 
Hands 
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Hands. But call it whar you will, where 
ever there was an Ariſtocracy, there the 
Property, or very much the Over-tal- 
lance of it, was in the handsof the Ari- 
foi, or Governours, be they more 
or fewer; for if the People have the 
oreateſt intereſt in the Property, they 
will, and muſt have it in the Empire : 
Anotable example of it is Rome, the beſt 
and moſt glorious Government that ever 
the Sun ſaw ; where the Lands being e- 
qually divided amongſt the Tribes, that 
s the People; it was impoſſible for the 
Patricii to keek them quiet, till they 
yielded to their deſires, not _——Y 
have their 7ribunes, to ſee that nothing 
ed into a Law without their conſent, 
ut alſo to have it declared, that both 
the Conſuls ſhould not only be choſen 
by the people (as they ever were, and * 
the Kings too before them )bur that the 
might be elefted too, when the people 
pleaſed,out of Plebeian Families. So that 
now I am come to Democracy. Which 
you ſee is a Government where the 
chief part of the Soveraign Power, and 
the exerciſe of it, reſides in the People; 
and where the Style is, 7eſu popul; au- 
thoritate 


( 46] ," 
thoritate patrim. And it doth conſiff 
of three AE —_— The 
Senate propoſing, the People reſolving 
and the M Sai _S put rec This o 
vernment is much more Powerful than 
an Ariftocracy, becauſe the latter canner 
arm the People, for fear they ſhould 


ſeize upon the Government, and there 


fore are fain to make uſe of none but 
Strangers and Mercinaries for Soulds 


ers; which, as the Divine Machievilfays, 


has hindred your Commonwealth of 
Venice from mounting up to Heaven 
whither thoſe incomparable 

and that venerable Wiſdom uſed by 
your Citizens in keeping to them, 
would have carried you, it in all your 
Wars you had not been ill ſerved. 

Doet. Well, Sir, pray let me ask you 
one thing concerriing Yenice : How do 
you make out your /mperium fundatat 
in dominio there 2 Have the Gentlemen 
there, who are the Party governing, the 
poſſeſſion of the whole Territory ? Dot 
not property remain entire to the Gentle 
men, and other Inhabitants in the ſeve 
ral Countries of Padua, Breſcia, Vicenea, 


Verona, Bergamo, Creman, Trevif, 


Frinli, 
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Frizli, as alſo in the Z/tramarine Pros 
vinces, and [lands > And yet I believe 
you will not, deny, but that the Govern- 4 
ment of YVewice is as well founded, and 
hath been of as long continuance as any 
that now is, or ever was in the World. 
Eng. Gent. Door, I ſhall not an- 
ſwer you in this, becauſe I am ſure it 
will be better done by this Gentleman, 
who is a worthy Son of that honoura- 
ble Mother. 
Noble Ven. | thought you had faid, 
vir, that we ſhould have done Compli- 
mentiong ; but ſince you do Command * 
me to clear the Objection made by our 
learned Door, I ſhall preſume to tell 
you, firſt how our City began. The 
baths, Fiuns, and Lombards coming, 
with all the Violence and Cruelty im- 
maginable, to invade that part of /#a/y 
which we now call 7erra firma, and 
where our Anceſtors did then inhabir, 


Boars, 
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Boats, made themſelves Proviſions of all 
kind from the _ from _— 
numerable (- ntocometo 
finding up wy -+> ſubſiſt, and 
that the barbarous people had no Boats 
to attack them, nor that they could be 
invaded either by Horſe or Foot without 
them. Our firſt Government, and which 
laſted for many 'years, was no more 
than what is practiſed in may LEY 
try Pariſhes in /taly, and poſſibly here 
too, where the Clerk, or any other 
para. calls together the chief of the In 

bitants to conſider of Pariſh-buſineks, 
as chuſing of Officers, making of Rates, 
and the ike. Soin Yenice, when there 
was any publick proviſion to be made 
way of law, or otherwiſe, ſome 
cers went about to perſons of the great 
eſt Wealth and Credit, to intreat them 
to meet and conſult; from whence our 
Senate is called to this day Conſiglio & 
pregadi, which in our Barbarous Idioms 
as much as Pregati in Tuſcan Lan 
Our ſecurity increaſed daily, undo 
conſequence our Number and our Ri 
es; for by this time there began to be 
another inundation of Sarazens upon 4 
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ka Minor, which forced a great many 
of the poor people of Greece to fly to us 
for protection, giving us the poſletſion 
ot ſome Iſlands, and other places upon 
the Continent : This opened usa Trade, 
and gave a beginning to our greatnels ; 
but chictly made us, conſider what Go; 
vernment was fitteſt to conſerve otfr 
ſelves, and keep our Wealth (for we did 
not then much dream of Conquelts, elſe 
without doubt.we muſt have made a 
popular Government) we pitcht upon 
an Ariſtecracy, by , ordering that thoſe 
who had been called tro Council for that 
preſent year, and for four years betorg, 
thould have the Government 1n their 
hands, and all their Poſterity aiter-them 
tor ever ; which made firlt the diſtiaQi- 
on between Gentlemen and Citizens ; 
the People, who conſiſted of_ divers 
Nations, moſt of them newly come to 
inhabit there, aud generally ſeeking 
nothing but fatety and eaſe, willingly 
conſented to this change, and fo rhss 
State hath continued to this day; though 
the ſeveral Orders and Counſels have 
been brought in ſince, by degrees, as 
our Nobilxry -encreaſed, and other 
E cauſes, 
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cauſes. Under this Governmerit we h 
made ſome Conqueſts in 7taly, - and 
Greece, for our City ſtood like a'Wall 
between the twogreat Torrents of Goth 
and Saraztns; and as cither of their 
_— declin'd, it was eafie for wy, 
without being very Warlike, to pick up 
ſome pieces ot each fide; as for the Go 
vernment of theſe Conqueſts, we did 
not think fit to divide the Land amo 
our Nobility, for fear of envy, and 

' effets of it : much leſs did we think 
adviſeable ro-plant Colonies of our P&s- 
ple, which would have given the Pow 
erinto their hands, but we thoughrt 
the beſt way for our Governmentt 
leave the People their Property ,tax than 
what we thought fit, && keep them under 
by Governours and Citadels, and fon 
ſhort make them a Province. So that 
now the Dottors Riddle is ſolved for] 
ſuppoſe this Gentleman did not mean 
that his Vaxime ſhould reach to Pre 
vincial Governments. 

Eng. Gent. No, Sir, fo far from that, 
that it is juſt contrary ;' for as in Nativ 
nal or Domeſtick Government, where 
a Nation is Governed either by — 
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Tp) 
PPegple or ,its own Prince, ;there can-be 
no ſettled ,Governmeat, except they 
have the Rule who poſlelstho;Country. 
So in, Provincial .Gyyernments, if they 
be wiſely ordered, no man muſt haye a- 
ny the, leaſt ſhare in, the managing. Af- 
fairs of.State, , but ſtrangers, or ſuch.as 
have no;{hare or, part, in the poſleſlions 
there, /for ,elſc ,they will chave a very 


good gpportunity of ſhaking off their 


Y oak. 

Dott. That is true; and we are fo 
wiſe here (I mean gur Anceſtors were ) 
as tohaye madea-Law, ,That no Native 


in 7reland. can, be Depwy there: (Bur, 
Sir, beipg fully ſatisfied in my demand, 


by this-Centleman;; , I beſeech. you to 
ga an. to What you. have-to ſay, before 
You come to England. 

Eng. Gent. |hall then offer two things 


to your. obleryation ; the firſt is,. That 


in all times, and places.,where any. r 
Heroes, gn, Legitlatgrs; haye ce <7 2 


Government, by gathering people toge- 


ther-to build, a Gity,, or; to mnvade any 
Countrey ta pallelsat,: before they came 
to dividipg the gogquered Lands, chey 


der 


(5:] \ 
der what Form or Model of Govern 
ment they meant to live, and according 
ly made the Partition of the Poſleſſions ; 
Moſes, Theſeus, and Romulus,Founders of 
- Demacracies divided theLand equally:Lz. 
curgus who meant anOptimacy,made a cer- 
tain number of Shares, which he intended 
to be in the hands of the People of Lacs 
nia.Cyrus,and other conqueringMonarchs 
before him, took all for themſelves and 
Succeſlors, which is obſerved in thoſe 
Eaſtern Countries to this day,and which 
has made thoſe Countries continue ever 
_ _— _ m__ C— 
though Conquered an 

often by ſeveral Mala: This bring 
me to the ſecond thing to be obſervel 
which is, That wherever this apportion- 
ment of Lands came to be changed in 
kind, the Government either changed fer 
it, or was wholly in a ſtate of confuſion: 
And for this reaſon Licurgss, the 
eſt Politician that ever Founded any Go 
vernment, _ he ug fix Pro 
perty by Co ing it, bringing 1 
all NT D———_ Fad ſo the w 
number of the Natural Spartans, who 
inhabited the 'City of Lacedemon, bc 
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and drank in their ſeveral comrvives t 
ther: And as long as they once 
to do, they did not only preſerve their 
Government entire, and rhat for a long- 
ertime than wecan readofanyCommon- 
Wealth that ever laſted amongſt che An- 
cients, but held as it were the principalt- 
ty of Greece, The Athenians, for want 
of ſome Conſtitutions to fix Property, as 
Theſes placed it,were in danger of utrer 
ruine, which they had certainly encoun- 
terd, it the good Genius (as they then 
calld it) of that People, had not raiſed 
them up a ſecond Founder, more than 
ſix hundred years after the firſt , which 
was Solon : And becauſe the Hiſtory of 
this matter will very much conduce to 
the illuſtrating of this Aphoriſme we 
have laid down, I will preſume fo much 
upon your patience as to make a ſhort 
recital of it, leaving you to ſee it more - 
at large in P/utarchand other Authors. 
The Lands in the Territory of Attica 
which were in the poſſeſſion of the Com- 
mon People, (for what reaſon Hiſtory is 
lilent) were for Debt all Mortgaged to 
the great Men of the City of Arhens,and 
the Owners having no poſlibility of Re- 
| 3 deeming 


f 5g] , 
deeming theirFſtares, were treatinf?” -* 
Compound” witH' ttitir Creditors, aut 
deliver up their Lands'ro ther: Solol 
(who was one of thoſe State Phyſiciatis 
we ſpake of,) was much troubled ar = 
and harangued daily tothe Nobility 


People againſtit, telling them firſt, thar 
If was impollible for the Grecians tore 
Aſt the Medes (who were then growing 
up to a powerful Monarchy) except 4s 
thens the ſecond City of Greece did cont 
nuea Democracy ; That it was as Impdb 
fible the People could keep their Empire, 


except they kept their Lands, nothi 
being more contrary to Nature, fl 
that thoſe who poſteſs nothing wa 
Country can pretend to Govern it. They 
were all ſenſible of his Reafons, ande 
their own Danger, tut the only Rem& 
dy.( which was, that the great Ment 
ſhould forgive the Common 

their Debts) would nor at all be diget 
ed ; ſo that the whole City now 
underſtanding their condition,were 
finually in an uproar, and the Pe 
flock'd about So/o#, whenever he camet 
broad, deſiring him to take upon hil 
the Government, and be their "_ 


[55.4 
and they would make choice of him the. 
next time they aſſembled. . He told them 
no, he would never bea Tyrant, elpeci- 
ally in hisown.Country ; meaning, that 
he who had no more ſhare than other of 
the Nobles, could not Govern the reſt, 
without being an Ulſurper or Tyrant : 
But this he did toobligehi$. Citizens, he 
frankly forgave all rhe Debts that any 
of the People owed to hun,and releaſed 
their Lands immediately ; and this a- 
mounted to fifteen Azrick Talents of 
Gold, a vaſt ſum ig thoſe days; and be- 
took himſelt to a voluntary Exile, in 
which-he viſited 7hales, and went to 
the Oracle of De/phas, and offer up his 
Prayers to Apollo tor the preſervati- 
on of his City: Ig return of which ( as 
the People then beheved) the hearts of 
the great ones were ſo changed and in- 
larged, that they readily agreed to remit 
all their Debts to the People, upon Con- 
dition that Solon wou'd take the pains to 
make them a New Model of Govern- 
ment, and Laws faitable to a Democra- 
cy, which he as readily accepted and 
performed ; by vertue of which that 
City grew and continued long the great- 
4 E 4 _ eſt, 
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eſt, the Juſteſt , the moſt Vertuoug 
Learned and Renowed of all that Agez 
drove the Perſtans afterwards our & 
Greece, defeated them doth by Sea and 
Land, with a quarter of their numbered 
Ships and Men ; and produced the great 
eft Wits and Philoſophers that ever | 
ved upon Earth. The City of Athens In- 
ſtituted a Solemn Feaſt in Commemors 
tion of that great Generoſity and Selb 
denial of the: Nobility ; who Sacrifice 
their own Intereſt to the preſervation of 
their. Country : which Feaſt was called 
the Solemnity of the Sei/atheia, which 
ſignifies arm or abolition of Debt, 
and was obſerved with Procellions,Sacnt 
fices and Games, till the time of the Re 
war's Dominion over them (who encow- 
raged it,) andever till the change of Re 
ligron inGreece, and Invaſion of the $@ 
razens.” The Roman's having omitted 
in their Inſtitution to provide for the 
fixing of Property, and ſo the Neo 
called Patricii, beginning to take @ 
themſelves a greater ſhare in rhe cogs 
quer'd Lands than had been uſual (for in 
the firſt times of theCommonwealth un- 
der Romalas,and ever after ,it was —_ 
p ; practi 
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practiſed to divide the Lands equally a- 
mongſt the Tribes) this Innovation ſtir- 
red up Licinius Stolo, then Tribune of 
the People, to propoſe a Law ; which, 
although it mcrt with much difficulty, 
yet at laſt was conſented to; by which it 
was provided, that no Roman Citizen, 
of what degree ſoever, ſhould poſſeſs a+ 
Love five hundred Acres of Land; and 
for the remaining part of theLands which 
ſhould be Conquer'd, it was Ordered to 
be equally divided,as formerly, amongſt 
the Tribes ; This found admuttance,after 
much opoſition, becauſe it did provide 
Lut for the ſuture, no Man at that time 
being owner of more Lands than what 
was lawful for him to polleſs; and if this 
law had bcen ſiritly obſerved tothe laſt, 
that glorious Commonwealth might 
have 1ubſiſted to this day, for ought we 
know. 5 
Dottor. Some other Cauſe would have 
been the Ruine of it, what think you of 

a Foreign Conqueſt 2 *© 
Eng. Gent. Oh Dodor,if they had kept 
their Poverty they had kept their Go- 
vernment and their Vertue too,and then 
thad not been an caſie matter to ſubdue 
as them, 


[58] F 
them, (Tizos owl; perdere Fapiter dementaty 
Breach-of Rules and Ordercauſes Diviſ 
on, and: Diviſion when it comes to be 
Incurable, expoſes a Nation. almoſt as 
much as aT yrannical Government does 
TheGothsand Vandals, had they Invaded 
inthoſedays, had:met with the ſame ſus 
_ eels which befell the Cymbri, and the 
Feutones. 1 muſt confeſs, a Foreign In- 
vaſion js a Formidable thing, when 2 
Commonwealth is weak in Territory 
and Inhabitants, and that the Invaders 
mamerous and Warlike: And fo wee 
the Romany were in danger of utter ruige 
when they were firſt attacqued by the 
Ganls under Brennus : The hke hazzard 
may befear'd, when a Commonwealth 
is aſſaulted by another of equal Vertug, 
and 2 Commander of equal Addreſs and 
Valour to any of themſelves. Thus the 
Romans run the risk of their Liberty and 
Empire, in the War of Hanxiba/; but 
their Power and their Vertue grew 
that heighth in that conteſt, rhat when 
it was ended, T believe, that if they had 
preſerved the Foundation of their Gv- 
vernment entire, they had been Invin ; 
cible: AndifT were alane of rhis Opie | ; 

on, 
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on; I miptitbe aſhartied'\; but Tam backr 
by the JutgemenrofyburTneomparable 
Conrly afiein > Obet vr - and nv Man' 
will condemn either of us of raſhneſs; if 
he firſt conſider, whar ſmall States; rhar 
laveſtood yponmght bottoms, havedonte 
rodefend their Liberty agzinſt great Mo- 
narchs ; a$'is to beſceninthiceexample of 
the lirrle Commonwealth' of Arherr, 
whichdeftroyed the Fleet of Ferxev,com- 
fiſting of a4 thouſand Veſſels, in the 
Streights of Sa/amrs , and'before theland 
rmy of Dayius of three hundred thou- 
and in the Plains of Marathon, and drove 
them our of Greece ; for thotighthe'whiole 
Confederates were preſent at rhe Bartel 
of Plate a,yet the Arhenian Army BI 
under their Gerieral Mi/riades,gantdr 
renowned Bartel ab Marathon. 

Notte Yen. 1 befeech you , Sir, how 
was it poſſible, or pradicable, thar the 
Romans Conquering ſo many and fo re- 
mote Provinces,ſhould yet have been 2- 
ble to preſet ve their Agrarian Law, and 
divide at! rhofe Lands equally ro their 
Citizeris; Or if it had been pofſibley yer 
it would have rtin'd their City, by fend+ 
ng all their Inhabitants away ; and by 


taking 
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taking in Strangers in their room, they. 
—_— collrity have had people 
Vertuous and leſs Warlike, and fo 
their Goverament and their Mili 
Diſcipline muſt have been Corrupted; 
for it isnot to be imagined, bur that 
the People would have gone with 
their Families to the place where their 
Lands lay : So that it appears that the && 
mans did not provide,in the making and 
framing their firſt Polity, for ſo great 
Conqueſts as they afterwards made, 

Eng. Gent. Yes, ſurely they did ; from 
their firſt beginning they were Found 


ed in War, and had neither Land nor 
Wives but what they fought for ; bur yet 
what you obje& were very weighty 

ofthat 


there had not been a conſideration 

early : For aſſoon as that great and wik 
People had ſubdued the Sammnires on the 
Eaft, and brought their Arms as fars 
the Greek Plantations, in that part of ts 
4 which is now called the Kin of 
Naples ; and Weſtward, had reducedall 
the Tuſcans under their Obedience,as wr 
as the River Arnus, they made that and 
the River Yolturnus (which runs by the 
Walls of Capua) the two Boundaries ay 
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their Empire, which was called Domic+- 
liam Imperii, Theſe werethe ne plus ul-" 
tra, tor what they Co berween 
theſe two Rivers, was all confiſcated and 
divided amonfif the Tribes; the Ruftick 
Tribes being twenty ſeven, and the Zr-" 
bane Tribes nine, which made thirty. fix 
inall. The City Tribes were like our 
Companies in Londow , conſiſting of 
Tradeſmen. The Conntry Tribes were 
divided like Shires, and there was ſcarce 
any Landed Man, who Inhabited in the 
City, but he was written in that Trite 
where his Eſtate lay ; ſo that the Kyſtick 
Trites(though they had all equalVoices) 
were of far more Credit and Reputation 
than the 7/r1bave. Upon the days of the 
Comtia, Which were very well known, 
as many as thought fit emongſt the 
Country Trikes, came to give their 
Voices, though every Trite was very 
numerous of Inhabitants that lived in the 
City. Now the Agrarian did not extend 
toany Lands conquered teyond thisPre 
cin, tut they wereleſt to the Inhabi- 
tants, they paying a Revenue to the 
Commonwealth; all but thoſe which 
were thought fit to be fet out to main» 
gain 
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:taina Romer Colony which u445 Agr 
,number 9{Romar Gatizens, ſent rhighss 
wer) ny Landsand Habiratiog 
\whiehbeing Armecydid-ſerye, inthe q 
tureofa Citadel and Gariſon takeepthe 
Province in Obedienee,andaBamgnR 
tor, Procon(ul,or other Governour,uw 
ſent. yearly: ta Head them, .aod brought 
Forees with him beſtdes. Now its 
ever Jawtalforany Koman Catizen topyr- 
chaſe what Lands: he pleaſed in any 
theſe-Provinces ; it not being. dang 

to aCity to have-their People. rich: 
-to have ſuch a Power in the: Gove bh 
part of the Empire; as ſhou}d make £ e 
who. managed the Afﬀairs. of the- Cam- 
monwealth-depend upon. chem ; wie 
came afterwards to, berthat.vehich ruwed 
their Liberty,.and-which the Gracebegs- 
deavoured to prevent; when at 

late z Forthoſe [iuſtriqusper ſons, fermg 
the diforder that was. then inthe 
-monwealth, and rightly comprehend, 
the Reaſon, which was the. 4ntermal 

of the Agrarian, and by conſequence 
great Parchaſes which wereqmadeh J+40c 
Men of Rome (who had inriched-4he 
. ſelves in 4a and the other-Proviees 
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in that- part of 7aly whictr was between 
the two/Rivers, before —— be- 
n to harrangue the le, in hopesto 
reads thawe priterr rhe right Re- 
medy, which was to confirm the Agrars- 
in Law with a 'Retrofpett ; whictzal- 
though they carried, 'yer the difficulties 
inthe Executiorrprovedſogreat,'rhatit 
never took effe&t,by reaſon charcheCom- 
mon People, -whoſe- Larereſt it: was'to 
have their Lands 'reſtored ; yet. having 
long lived as Clients, and Dependents of 
the great ones, choſe rather to depend 
ſtill upon their Patrons, than £6 bezard 
al' for -an' Imaginary: deliverance , by 
which fupinienels in lnatry were pre- 
vail'd with rather to/joyne(tor rhemoſt 
part) with tho Opprefiors of themſctves 
and theirCountrey, androcurtherhroats 
of their redeemers, than'to employ their 
juſt reſerrment againſt the coverous Vio- 
lators of their Governments and Proper- 
ty. So periſhed the two renowned Grac- 
<;, one 'ſoort after theother; nottorany 
«ime, but for having. endeavoured-ro 
preſerve 'and "reftore their. Common. 
wealth ;' for which (it they had lived/in 
times ſuitable to ſuch'an Heroick ander- 
taking, 
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taking, and that the vertue of their 
ceſtors had been yet in any kind remains 
ing) they would have merited and & 
joyed a Reputation equalto that of Z 
cargus, Or Solon, whereas as it happen 
they were ſometime after branded with 
the name of Sedition, by certain Wits, 
who proſtituted the noble flame of Pog 
try (which betcore had wont to be emp 
_ in magnifying Heroick Actions) 
ro flatter the Luſt and Ambition of the 
Roman Ty rants, 

Noble Yen. Sir, T approve what you 
ſayin all things, and in Confirmationef 
it, ſhall further alledge the two famous 
Princes of Sparta, Agis, and Cleoming, 
which I couple together, ſince Plutareb 
does ſo ; Theſe finding the Corruption 
of their Commonwealth, and the Decay 
of their ancient Vertue, to proceed from 
the negle&t and inobſervance of their 
Founders Rules, and a breach of that 
yore which was firſt inſtituted; es 

vour to reſtore the Laws of Lyear- 
gas and divide theTerritory anew z their 
Victory in the Peloponneſian War and the 
Riches and Luxury brought into ther 
City by Li/ander, having long befor 
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broken all the Orders of their Commons 
wealth, and deſtroyed the Proportions 

- of Land allotted to each of the Natural 

Spartaxs : But the firſt of theſe two ex-» 

cellent Patriots periſhed by Treachery in 

the beginning ot lus Enterprize, the 0- 

ther began and went on with incompa- 

rable Prudence and Reſolution, but mil- 

carried afterwards by the Ingquity of the 

times,and baſeneſs and wick nels of the 

People ; ſo infalliably true it is, That 

where the Policy is corrupted, there 

muſt neceſſarily be alſoa corruption and 
depravation of Manners, and an utter 
abolition ofall Faith, Juſtice, Honour, 
and Morality ; butI forget my ſelf, and 

intrench upon your Province: there 15 

nothing now remains to keep you from 

the Modern Policies, but that you pleaſe 
to ſhut up this Diſcourſe of the Ancient 

Governments, with ſaying ſomerhing of 

the Corruptions of Ariſtocracy and Dex 

mocracy ; for I believe both of us are ſas . 

tified that you have abundaatly proy * 

ved you Aſſertion, and that when we 

tave leiſure to examine all the States 

or Policies that ever were, we ſhall find 

all their Changes to haye tyrn'd upon 

= ; this 
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this Hinge of Pro | and that the fix 
ing of thee with on inthe _ 
ning or firſt Injtitution of a ſtate, an 
the holding to thoſe Lawes afterwards, 
the only way tomakea Commonwealth 


* Immortal. 


Eng. Geyt. I think you are very right; 
but thall obey you, and do preſumets 
difler from,Ariſtor/e, in thinking thathe 
has not fitly called rhoſe extreams (for 
I will ſtile them ) of Ariſtocracy and Ds 
mocracy, Corruptions; for that they@ 
not proceed trom the alteration af 
Property, which is the 7nica corruptia 
litica : For Example, I do not find 
Oligarchy, or Government of a tew, 
which is the Extream of an Optimacy, 
ever did ariſe from a few Mens getran 
. -into their bands the Eſtates of all c& 
of the Nobility : For had it 
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might have laſted, which I never read ef, 


any that did. I will therefore conclude 


that they were all Tyrannies; for ſo the... 


Greeks called all Uſurpations, whe 


of one or more perſons, and all thoſe that 


I ever read of, as they came in either by 


Craft or violence, asthe Thirty Tyrant 
of Athens, the Fifteen of Zhebes, and the. 
Decems 


[67 ] 
Decem-viri of Rome (though theſe are firſt 
came in lawfully ) ſo they were ſoori dt 
yen out ; and ever, were either a[fafli- 
nated, or dyed by the Sword of fultice; 
and therefore I ſhall fay no rttore of tHe, 
not thinking them worth the nate of 
a Government. As for the Extream of 
Democracy, which is Adrchy, it is not 
fo: for many Commonwealths have [zft- 
ed for a good time under that Admini- 
ſtration ( if I may fo call 2 State fo fall 
of Confuſion.) An Anarchy ther is, when 
the People mot contented with their 
Share in the Admimiſtration of the Go- 
verament, (which is the right of Appro- 
ving, or Diſapprovittg- of Lawes, of 
Leagues, 'and of making of War and 
Peace, of Jadging in aM Cauſes uport an 
Appeal to them, and chuſing aft manner 
f Officers) wilt takes upon chernſeives 
he Office of the Serve too, in manage» 
mares fc | 
; Lowes Originally, ant afſuming 
Debars inv the” Markecs phate, making 
*Wcir Orarorstheir Leaders; nay, not con- 
enr with (his, wilt fake vpon-thent to 

| RR CRnon 

ven ' pleaſe; a5 was frequently 
_ F 2 practiſed 
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| [68] | 
practiſed in Athens, and in the Modety 
State of Florence. In both theſe Ciries, 
when ever any great perſon who could 
lead the People, had a mind to alter the 
Government, he call'd them t 
and made them Vote a Change. In bs 
rence they call'd it, Chiamar il popols 
Parlamento e ripigliar lo Stato, whichs 
ſummoning the People into the Market. 
place to reſume the Government, and 
did then preſently Inſtitute a new one, 
with new Orders, new iſtracies,and 
the like. Now that whic orgy 
cauſes this Diſorder, is theadmitting ( 
the beginning of a Government, or 
afterwards) the . meaner fort of People, 
whohave no Share in the Territory, ut 
to an equal part of Ordering the Com- 
monwealth ; theſe being leſs ſober, lek 
conſidering, and leſs careful of the Pub 
lick Concerns; and being commonly the 
Major part, are made the Inſtrument 
oft-times of the Ambition of the great 
ones, and very apt to kindle into ka&: 
on : but notwithſtaning all the Cor 
fion which we ſee under an Anarchy 
(where the wiſdom of the better ſorts 
made uſeleſs by the fury of the People 
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yet many Cities have ſubſiſted hundreds 
of years 1n this condition; and have been 
more conliderable, and perſormed great- 
et Attions;than ever anyGovernment of 
equal Extent did, except it were a well- 
regulated Democracy ; but it is true,they 
rune in the end,and that never byCow- 
ardize or tafſeneſs, but, by roo muzh 
boldneſs and temerariofs undertakings, 
25 both Athens and Florence did ; The 
firlt undertaking rhe Invaſion of Sicily, 
when their Afﬀairs went ill elſewhere: 
and the other by provoking the Spani- 
ard and the Pope. But I havedone now, 
and ſhal paſs ro ſay ſomething ot the 

Modern Policies 
Noble Ven. Belore you come to that, 
Sir, pray fatisfie me in a Point which I 
ſhould have moved before, bat that 
was unwilling to interrupt your ratto- 
nal Diſcourſe ; How came you to take it 
tor granted, that Moſes, Theſeus, and Ro- 
mu/us were Founders of PopularGovern- 
ments 2 Asfor Moſes, we have his Story 
written by an Intalliable Pen ; Theſens 
was ever called King of 4thens, though 
heliv'd ſo long fince, that what is writ- 
ten of him is quſtly eſteem'd fabulous ; 
F 3 but 


[70] 
but Romulus certainly was a King, 
that Government continued a Mon 
chy, though Eleftive, under ſeven 
Princes. , 

Exg. Gent. I will be very ſhort in 
Anſwer, andiſay nothing of Theſeas,th 
the reaſon you are pleated to alledge: 
But for Moſes, you may read in H 
Writ, that when, by God's Co 
he had brought the /ſraelites out of B 
£ypt, he did at firſt manage them by 
accquainting the People with the Eſtate 
of their Government, which People were 
called together with the ſound of x 
Trumpet, and are termed in Scri 
the Congregation of che Lord ; this Go 
vernment he thought might ſerve their 
turnin their paſſage, and that it would 
be time enough to make them a better 
when they were in polleſlion of the Land 
of Canaan; Eſpecially having made them 
Judges and Magiſtrates at the inſtance 
of his Fatherdes.law, which are calledin 
Authors, Prefe#i Jethroniani ; but find 
ing that this Proviſion was not ſuffici 
complained to God of the difficulty he 
had, tomake that State of Affairs 
together ; Gad was pleaſed to Fon 
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him to let ſeventy Elders be appointed 
for a Senate, bur yet the Congregation 
of the Lord continned ſtill and acted : 
And by the ſeverall ſoundings of rhe 
Trumpets, cither the Senate or popular 
Aſſembly were called together, or both; 
ſo thar this Government was the ſame 
with all other Democracies, conſiſting of 
2 Principal Magiſtrate, a Senate, and a 
People Aſſembled together, not by Re- 
preſention, but in a tody. Now for 
Romulns, it is very plain, that he was no 
more then the firſt Officer of the Com» 
monwealth, whatever he was called, and 
that he was choſen (as your Doge is) for 
Life; and when the laſt of thoſe ſeven 
Kings uſupt the place, thatis, did 
reign injwſu Populi, and excerciſethe Go- 
rernmene Tyrannically, the People 
drove him out ( as all People in the 
World that have Property will doin the 
like Caſe, except ſome extraordinary 

ifications in the Prince preſerve him 
for one Age) and afterwards appoint- 
&d in his room two Magiſtrates, and 
made them Annual, which two had 
the ſame Command, as well in their Ar- 
mics as in their Cities, and did got make 
F 4 the 
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[72] ; 
the leaſt alteration beſides, n—_— 
that they choſe an Officer that was to 
perform the Kings FunCtion in certain 
Sacrifices (which Nama appointed to be 
performed by the King) leſt the People 
thould think their Religion were chans 
ped : This Officer was called Rex Sacriff 
cxlus. If you are fatisfied, I willgoon 
to the conſideration of our Modern 
States. | 
Noble Ver. T am fully anſwered, and 
beſides am clearly of Opinion, that no 
-Government, whether muxt Mo 
or Commonwealth, can ſubſiſt without 
a Senate, as well from the turbulent 
State of the /ſraelites under Moſes till 
' the Sanbedrin was inſtituted, as froma 
certain Kingdom of the Yandals in & 14 
'caz Where after their Conqueſt of the 
"Natives, they appointed a Government 
conſiſting of a Prince and a Popular AF 
fembly, which latter, within half a year, 
'beat the Kings brains out, he having no 
bulwark of Nobility or Senate to detend 
him from them. But I will divert you 
no longer. 
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Ens. Gent. Sir, you are v ight, 
and - ſhould have ſpoken -xdon 6 
ofthat before, if it had been the buſineſs 
of this Meeting to Diſcourſe of the par- 
ticular Models of Government ; but in- 
tending only to ſay ſo much of rhe An- 
gent Policy as to ſhew what Govern- 
ment in General is, and upon what Ba- 
ſis it ſtands, 1 think I have done 
it ſufficiently to make way tor the un- 
derſtanding of our own, at leaſt when 
| have ſaid ſometing of the Policies 
which are now extant ; and that with 
your favour I will do. I hall need ſay 
little now of thoſe Commonwealths, 
which however they came by their Li- 
terty, either by Arms or Purchaſe, are 
now much-what under the ſame kind of 
Policy as the Ancients were, In Germa- 
xy, the Free Towns, and many Princes 
make up the Body of a Commonwealth 
called che Empire, of which the Empe- 
rouris Head ; this General Union hath 
ts Diets or Parliaments, where they are 
all repreſented, and where all things 
concerning the Safety and Intereſt of 
Germany in General, or that belong to 
Peace and War, are Tranſatted ; _ 
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Diers never intermeddle with the-parti. 
cular Concerns or Policies of thoſe Prim 


ces or States that make it up, leavi 

. to them their particular Soveraigneidh 
The ſeveral Imperial Cities, or Coms 
monwealths, are divided into twy 
kinds, Lubects Law, and Collex's Law, 
which being the fame exattly with the 
ancient Democracies and Optimacies, | 
wiltay nomoreof them. The Govery 
ment of Swizerland, and the Seven Pros 
vinces of the Low-Countries were made 
up in haſte, to Unite them againſt Pep. 
ſecution and Oppreſlion, and n_—_ 
defend rhemfſelves the better, whi 
they both have done very gallantly and 
ſucceſsfully: They ſeem to have taken 
their Pattern from the Grecians 5 who 
when their Greatneſs began to decline, I 
end the ſeveral Tyrants who ſucceeded | 
Alexander began to preſs hard u 
them, were forced to. League themſelve | * 
——_—_ Confederacies, as thatef fl 5 
the Etolians, that of the Achaians, Ge.) l 
for their mutual defence. The Swiſs | © 
confiſt of Thirteen Soveraignties ; ſome} 
Cities which are moſt Ari/tocraticall, and & 
fome Provinces which have but 2 = | 


C751] 
for their head Tawnſhip, Theſe are all 
Democracies, and are Govern'd all by the 
Owners of Land, who Aſſemble as our 
Free-Holders do at the County-Caurr. 
Theſe have their General Diets, as in Ger» 
maxy. The Government of the United 
Provinces has for its Foundation the U- 
nion of Z/trecht, made in the beginning 
of their ſtanding upon their Guard a+ 
zainſt the Cruclry and Oppreilion of the 
Spaniard, and parcht up in haſte ; and 
ming to be compos'd only tor neceſli- 
ty, as a ſlate of War, has made Modern 
tateſmen Conjecture that it will nog 
be very practicable in time of Peace, and 
Scurity, At their General Dier, which 
s called the Stares General, do inter- 
rene the Deputies of the Seven Provzn- 
&s, in what number theix Principals 
; but all of them have bur one 

ote, which are by conſequence Seven, 
and every one of the Seven hath a Ne- 
gative; fo that nothing can paſs without 
the Concurrence of the w Seven. 
Every one of theſe Provinces have a 
Counſel or Aſſembly of their own, cak 
ld the States Provincial, who ſend and 
laſtry&t theis Deputies to. the States- 
General, - 
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General, and perform other Offices by 
longing to the Peace and Quiet of the 
Province. Theſe Deputies to the States 
Provincial, are ſent by ſeveral Cities of 
which every Province conſiſts, and b 
the Nobility of the Province,which ha 
one Voice only : The Baſis of the Go- 
vernment lies 1n theſe Cities, which are 
every of them a diſtin& Soveraignty ; 
neither can the States of the Province, 
much leſs the States General, intrench in 
the leaſt upon their Rights, nor ſo much 
as intermeddle with the Government 
of their Cities, or Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ſtice, but only treat of what concerns 
their mutual Defence, and their Pay» 
ments towards it. Every one of theſe 
Cities is a Soveraignty, governed by an 
Optimacy,conſiſting of the chiet Cirizeng, 
which upon death are ſupplyed by new 
ones Eleted by themſelves ; theſe 
are called the 2rnuſcaperie or Herne, 
which Council has continued to Goyern 
thoſe Towns, time out of mind ; even 
in the times of their Princes, who were 
then the Soveraigns ; for without the 
conſent of him, or his Deputy, called 
State-Holder, -nothing could be conn 


+. R”_ 
ded in thoſe days. Since they have Inſti» 
tured an artificial Miniſter of their own, 
whom they {till call State-Holder, and 
make choice of him in their Provincial 
Aſſemblies, and for Form ſake defer 
ſomething to him, as the Approbation of 
their Skepen and other Magiſtrates, and 
ſome other Matters: This has been con- 
tinued in the Province of Zolland,which 
is the chief Province in the Succeſſion of 
the Princes of Orange, and in the moſt of 
the others too: The reſt have likewiſe 
choſen ſome other of the Houſe of Naſſaw. 
This Government(fo oddly ſet together, 
and ſo compos'd of a State, intended for 
a Monarchy, and which, as Almanacks 
Calculated for one Meridian,are made in 
ſome ſort-to ſerve for another , is by 
them continued in theſe ſeveral Ariſto- 
cracies) may laſt for a time, till Peace 
and Security, together with the akuſe 
which is like to happen in the choice of 
the Herne, when they ſhall Ele&t perſons 
of ſmall note into their Body, upon Va- 
cancies, for Kindred or Relation, rather 
than ſuch as are of Eſtate and eminen- 
cy, or that otherwiſcabuſe their power 
in the execution of it, and then it is be- 
lieved, 
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lieved, and reaſonably enough , thay 
thoſe People (great in wealth, and y 
acute in the knowledge of their own 
Intefeſt ) will find out 4 better Form of 
Government, or make themſelves a prey 
to ſome great Neighbour-Prince in the 
attempting it ; and this in caſe they in 
- the mean time eſcape Conquett from this 
great and powertull King of France, who 
at this time gives Law to Chriſtendom, 
I have nothing now left to keep me from 
the Modern Monaschies, but the moſt 
mous Commonwealth of Yerice, of which 
it would be preſumption for me to ſay 
any thing whilſt you are preſent. 

Noble Ve. You may very fafely go 
one if you pleaſe ; for I believe Strangers 
underſtand the Speculative part of out 
Government, better than we do ; and 
the Dodtrine of the Ballat which is our 
chiefe excellency : For I have read many 
Deſcriptions of our Frame, which have 
taught me ſomething in it which F knew 
not before ; paricularly, Donato Gianotth 
the Florentine, to whom I refer thoſe 
who are curious to know more of our 
Orders, for we that manage the Meche 


nical part of the Government are a 
H 
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_ ver -_ _ well & 
, without conſidering Za/t or Weſt, 
Ne bufineſs they go about. Beſides, 
it would be very tedious, and very 
needleſs, to make any Relation of our 
Model, with the ſeveral Counſels that 
make it up, and would be that which 
you have not done in Treating of any 
other Government: what we have ſaid 
$senough to ſhew what beginnung we 
had, and that ferves your turn, for we 
who are called Nobility, and who man- 
- State, are the Deſcendeats of the 
Inhabitants, and had therefore been 

2 Democracy, if a numerous Flock of 
Strangers (who. are contented to come 
and live amongſt usas Subjects) had not 
[welled our City, and.made the Govern- 
ng pu ſeem but ahandfull ; ſo that 
we have the ſame foundations thart all 
other Ariftecraczes have, who govern but 
ome City, and have no Territory but 
what they Govern Provincially; andour 
Prople not knowing where to have bet- 
ter Juſtice, are very well contented to 
live amongſt us, without any ſhargin 
the Managing of Affairs; yet we have 
power to Adopt whom we pleaſe into 


our 
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our Nobility, and I believe that inthe 
time of the Roman greatneſs,” ther 
were five for one of the Inhabitants 
who were written in nO "Tribe, 
look'd upon as Strangers, and yet 
did not vitiate their Democracy, no mote 
than our Citizens and Common 
can hurt our Optimacy ; all thedi 
in our Adminiſtration, hath been'ts 
regulate our own Nobility, and tobri, 
dle their fation and ambition, which 
can alone brced a Diſeaſe in the Vim 
rt of our Government, and this wedh 
y moſt ſevere Laws, and a very rigs 
rous execution of them. 

Dot. Sir, I was thinking to Interpak 
concerning the Propriety of 'Lands'in 
the Territory of Padua, which I hears 
wholly in the poſſetſion of the Nobility 
of Venice. 0 

Noble. Yen. Our Members have vay 
good Eſtates there,yet nothing but wiat 
they have paid very well for, no parte 
that Country, or of any other Proving, 
having been ſhar'd amongſt us asinothe 
Conqueſts : *Tis true, that the Padwas 
having ever been the moſt 
People of 7taly, could not be de 
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tom thoſe execrable and treacherous 
Murders which wereevery day cornmut- 
&d, bur by # ſevere Executian of the 
Laws as well againſt their Lives as E- 
fates: And'as many of their Eſtates ag 
were Confiſcated, were (during our ne+ 
ceſſities in the laſt War with the Turks) 
to fale; and fold to them that 
my —_—_ any conſideration 
of the pe aling; Butit is very 
true that of ns ins into the 
hands of our Nobility, they offering 
more than any other, by reaſon that 
their ſober 8nd frugal living, and theig 
being forbidden all manner of Traffick, 
makes thern have no way of employing 
the Money which proceeds from their 
Parimony , and fo they can afford to 
give more than athers whomay em 
their Advance tobetter profit ellew 
But [ perceive, Dodtor, by this Queſtion, 
that you have fludied at Padua. 
_ Det. No really , Sir, the ſmall leapn- 
ing I have was acquired in our own 1U- 


Y averlity of Oxford, nor was I ever gue 


of this Ifland, 

| Noble Yen, | would you had, Sir, for 

t would haye been a great honour to 
G our 
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our Country to have contributed aw 
thing towards ſo vaſt a knowledge; 
you are Poſſeſſor of : But I wiſh & 
it were your Countrey, or at leaſtthe 
place of your Habitation, that ſo we 
might partake not only of your excyþ 
lent Diſcourſe ſometimes, but be the 
better for your skill, which would make 
us Immortal, | 

Dott. T am glad to fee you ſo well 
that you can make your ſelf ſo merry, 
but T aſſure you I am very well bere; 
England is a good wholſome Climateſor 
a Phyſician : But, pray let our Friend 
go on to his Modern Monarchies. 

Eng. Gent, That is all I have nowt® 
do : Thoſe Monarchies are two, Abls- 
lute, and Mixt ; for the firſt kind, ll 
that we have knowledgeof, except the 
Empire of the 7urks, differ ſo lirtle from 
the ancient Monarchies of the Aſyria 
and Perhans, that having given a ſhart 
Deſcription of them betore, it willke 
| needlels to ſay any moreof the Pe 
the Moga/i, the King of Pegs , Chim 
Preſtor-Fohn, or any other the great Mie 
under thoſe Princes, as the. Satrapts 
-old; being made ſoonly by theirt 
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employed and put into great and 
Ts Ro roLker go the 
Monarchy of the Grand Seignior is ſom- 
thing different ; they both agree in this, 
that the Prince is in both abſolute Pro- 
prietor of all the Lands, ( excepting in 
the Kingdom of Egypr, of which I thall 
fay ſomthing anon ) but the diverſity 
lies in the Adminſtration of the Proper- 
ty; theother Emperoursas well Ancient 
as Modern uſing to manage the Reve- 
nue of the ſeveral Towns, and Pariſhes, 
250ur Kings, or the Kings of Francedo; 
that is, keep it in their hands, and Ad- 
miniſter it by Officers: And ſo you may 
read that Xerxes King of Perfraallowed 
theRevenue of ſo many Villages to 7he- 
miſtocles, which Aſſignations are pradti- 
ſed at this day, both to publick and to 
private uſes, by the preſent Monarchs. 
But the 7u#rks, when they invaded the 
broken Empire of the Arabians, did not at 
hrſt make any great alteration in their 
Policy,till the Houſe of Ottoman the pre- 
ſeat Royal Family did make great 
way in Af, and goers in Greece; 
whence they might poſlibly rake rhgi 
preſent way of dividing their —_—_ 
_£WP 
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Territories; for they took the tame 
courſe which the Goths and other M 
_— had uſed with n_ Commend 
Lands in Ezrope, upon which they plane: 
ed Milirar Colontes. by Fr Rl r- 
amongſt the Soutdiers for their pay'ﬆ 
maintenance. "Theſe Shares were called 
by them 7zmarr's, which ſignifies Bexe. 
fees, but differd in this de... from the 
European Knights-Fees, that theſe laſtO. 
riginally were Hereditary, and fo Pr 
perty was maintained, whereas 
the Ottomans, they were meerly at with; 
and they enjoyed their ſhares whillt 
ranger Sultan's Souldiersand 
no longer ; being turn'd out both of is 
Service, and of their 7:zmarr's, whenke 
pleaſes. This doubtleſs had been the beſt 
and firmeſt Monarchy in the World, # 
they could have ſtayed here,and nothad 
a Mercinary Army beſides, which have 
often (hke rhe Prztorians in the timeal 
the Roman Tyrants) made the Palaceand 
the Serragliothe Shambles of theirPris 
ces; whereas if the 77mariers, ufwel 
Spahis or Horſe, as Foot , had 
brought together to Gnard rhe Prin 
by Courſes (as they uſed to on 
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vid) as well as they are to fight for the 
Empire ; this horrid flaw and inconve- 
nience in their Government had been 
wholly avoided. For though theſe are 
\not planted upon entire Property as Da- 
d's were, ( thoſe being in the nature 
of Trained-Bands) yet the remotenefs 
of their Habitations from the Courr, 
and the Fattions of the great City, and 
their deſire to repair home, and to find 
all things quiet at their return, would 
have calily kept them from being in- 
fected with that curſed Diſeaſe of Rebel- 
lion againſt their Soveraign, upon whoſe 
favour they depend for the continuance 
of their livelihood : Whereas the Faniza« 
ries are for life, and are ſure to be in the 
fame Employment under the next Suc- 
celſor ; ſo ſure, that no Grand Seigni 
an, or dares go about to Disband them, 
the ſuſpicion of intending ſuch a thing 
having cauſed the death of more than 
one ot their Emperours. But I ſhall go 
to the limited Monarchues. | 
Doft. But pray, before youdo.fo, In 
form us ſomething of the Reman Em- 
perours : Had the the whole Domi- 
niog or Property © the Lands of 7tahy? 
3 


Eng, 
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Eng. Gent. The Roman Em 
reckon amongſt the Tyrants, tor ſos 
monglt the Greeks were called thoſeG+ 
tizens who uſurpt the Governments of 
their Crmmonwealths, and maintain 
it by force, without endeavouringth 
Found or Eſtabliſh it, by altering the 
Property of Lands, as not umagining that 
their Children could ever hold it after 
them, in which they were not deceived: 
So that it is plain that the Roman 
was not a natural but a violent Govern 
ment, The reaſons why it laſted 
than ordinarily Tyrannies do,are many; 
Firſt, becauſe Auguſtus the firſt Em 
kept up the Senate, and fo for his time 
cajold them with this bait of Imag} 
Power, which might not have ſuffered 
neither to have Kept him from the late 
of his Uncle, but that there had been 
many Revolutions and bloody wars tv 
tween, that all Mankind was glad tore 
poſe and+take breath for a while under 
any Government that could 
them. ' And he gain'd the ſervice 
theſe Senators the rather , becauſe he 
ſuffered none to be ſo but thoſe whh 
had followed his Fortune in the _ 
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Civil Wars, and ſo were engaged to ſup: 
him for their own lags, 
Beſides, he confiſcated all thoſe who 
had at any time been proſcribed, » or ſi- 
ded in any Encounter againſt ' him; 
which, conſidering in how few hands 
the. Lands of /taly rhen were, might be 
2n over-ballance of the Property in his 
hands. But this is certain, that what 
ever he had not in his own poſſeſſion, he 
diſpaſed of at his pleaſure, taking it a- 
way, as alſo the lives of his people, with- 
out any judicial proceedings, when he 
eaſed: That the Confiſcations were 
, we may ſee by his planting above 
ixty thouſand Souldiers upon Lands in 
Lombardy; That is, erefting ſo many 
Beneficia, or Timarr's, and, it any Man's 
Lands lay inthe way, he took them in 
for Neighbourhood, without any delin- 
quency. Mantua ve miſer& nimium vicing 
Cremone. And it is very evident that if 
theſe ms to _ afterwards been 
made Hereditary, that Empire mi 
have had a ſtabler Founderica, nfs 
amore quietand orderly $ than 
tafter had ; for the Court Guards, call'd 
the Prztorians, did make ſuch havock of 
G 4 their 
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their Princes, and change them fo oftiy, 
that this (though it may ſeem a | 
is another reaſon why this Tyranny was 
not ruin'd ſooner ; for the People, why 
had a an Intereſt ro endeavour z 
e of Government, were {0 
cd by ſeeing the Prince, whom they dv. 
ſigned to fupplant, removed to their 
hand, that they were puzled what co dg, 
taking in the mean time great recreat. 
on to fee thoſe wild Beaſts hunted down 
themſelves, who had fo often prey'd up 
on their Lives —— Res beſrdes thar, 
moſt commonly the frequent removes 
of their Maſters, made = fcarce have 
time to do any miſchief to their poor 
Subjets in particular, tho 
they were all Slaves in general. 
Government of the later Romans # a 
cleat Example of the trath and 
of thele Politick Principles we have been 
difcourkng of. Firſt, that any Goverts 
meat [be 1t mo unlimitted and at- 
bitrary Monarchy) thet is placed upons 
right Baſis of Property, is better both for 
Prince and People, than to thema 
ſeeming Property, all at his 
and then for want of fixing the Found 
£100, 


[39] 

tion, expole their Lives tothofe 
and hazzards with which fo many Tu- 
mules and InfurreQions, which muſt 
neceſſarily happen, will threatea them 
daily: And in the aext place, that any 
violent coaltraining of mankiad toa fub- 
jection, is not to be called a Govern- 
ment, nor does ſalve either the Politick 
or Moral ends, which thoſe eminent Le- 
giators amqngſ the Ancieats 
to themſelves, —_ they ſet _ to 

rve the quiet and peace, as well as 
_ plenty, proſperity, and greatneſs of 
the People ; but that the Polincksor Art 
of Governing us & Science to be learged 
and {ſtudied by Counſellors andScatfemen 
be they never fo great; or ee Mankind 
will have a very fad condition under 
them, and they chemfelycs a very per- 
plexed and turbulent like, and proba- 
bly a very deſtractive and preapwous 
ead of it. _— 

Dedt. I am very { gave; 

wmake rhis Dies, now I boſeech 
you, before you go to the nut Monar- 
aics, not ro forget Exypr.. 


fag. 
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Eng. Gent. "Twas that T was coming 
to, before you were pleaſed to interx 
gate me concerning the Roman E: 
The Egyptians are this day, for ought 
know, theonly People that enjoy Pro 
pity and are Governed asa Provine 
y any of the Eaſtern abſolute Princes 
For whereas Damaſco, Aleppo, and molt 
of the other Cities and Provinces of 
Empire, whoſe Territory is divided inty 
Timarr's, are Governed by a Baſhaw, 
who for his Guards has ſome ſmall num- 
ber of Janizaries or Souldiers; the Ba 
ſhaw of Egypt, or of Grand Cairo, bus 
ever an Army with him ; and diver 
Forts are creed, which is the way & 
ropean Princes vſe in Governing their 
Provinces, and muſt be fo hong 
is leſt entire, except t 
Colonies as _ Romans dil The reaſon 
why Selim, who broke the Empire'e 
the Mamalukes, and conquered =o 
did not plant 7imarr's upon it, 
Lazineſsand Cowardlineſs of the People, 
and the great Fruitfulneſs of the Soil.and 
Deliciouſneſs ofthe Country, whichls 
mollifi'd and rendred effeminate all the 
Nations that ever did Inhabit it. So 4 
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a reſolution was taken to impoſe upon 
them, firſt the maintaining an Army b 
a Tax, and then to pay a full half of 
the Fruits and product of their Lands 
(to the Grand Seignior) which they are 
to Cultivate and improve : This is well 
managed by the Baſhaws and their Ot- 
ficers, and comes toan incredible ſum ; 
the goods being ſold, the Money is con- 
veyed in ſpecie to the Port, and is the 
greateſt part of char Prince's Revenue, 
And it is believed, that if all the Lands 
had been entirely confiſcated, and that 
the Grand Seignior had managed them 
by his Officers, he would not have made + 
athird part ſo much of the whole, as hs 
receives now annually for one half: not 
only becauſe thoſe People are extream- 
ly induſtrious where their own profit is 
concerned : but for that, it is clear, if 
they had been totally diveſted oftheir 
Eſtates, they would have left their 
Country, and made that which is now 
the moſt populous Kingdom of the 
World, a Befirt. as is all the reſt of the 
Twkiſh Domainions, except ſome Cities, 
And if the People had removed as they 
did elſewhere, there would not _ 
Ve 
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have wanted hands to have Cultivated 
and Improved the Lands, but 
conſume the produtt of it ; ſo that the 
Princes Revenue by the cheapneſsof V 
Qual, and the want of Labourers, would 
have almoſt fallen to nothing, | 

Noble Ven. Pray God this be not the 
reaſon that this King of France leaves 
Property to his Subjets ; for 
he hath taken example by this Provinee 
of BROPt. his Subjefts having a Tax 
(which for the continuance of it, I muſt 
call a Rent or Tribute) Impos'd 
them to the value of one full half 
their Eſtates, which muſt ever increaſe 
as the- Lands improve. « 

Exg. Gent. I believe, Sir, there is aus 
ther reaſon ; For the Property te 
ing in the Nobility and Gentry, wht 
are the hands by which he manages 
Force both at home and abroad, it would 
not have been eafie or ſafe ſor him 
take away their Eſtates, Bur I comet 
the limited Monarchies. They 
firſt Introduced ( as was faid before) 
the Geths, and other Northern 
Whence thoſe great ſwarms came, & 
was unknown to Procopius himicl, | 
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livd in the time of their Invaſion, and 
who was a diligent ſearcher into all 
the circumſtances of their concernments, 
ſoit is very needleſs for us ro make any 
enquiry into it, thus much being clear, 
That they came Man, Woma Child, 
and conquerd and poſkſt all theſe 
parts of the World, which were then 
ſubjet ro the Roman Empire, and fince 
Chriſtianity came in have been ſo to ' 
the Latin Church, rill honeſt FobnCal/vin 
taught ſome of us the way how to deliver 
our ſelves from the Tyrannical Yoak, 
which neither we nor our Forefathers 
were able to bear. Whence thoſe Peo- 
ple had the Government they Eſtabliſhe 
m theſe after their Conqueſt, 
that is, her they brought it from 
their own Country, or made it them- 
ſelves, muſt needs be uncertain, fſince 
their Original is wholly ſo; but « ſeems 
very Probable that rhey had forme ex- 
cellent perſons among them, though 


the ignorance and want of learning in 
that Age hath not ſuffered any thing ro 
remain that may give us any great light; 
for it is plain, that the Government they 
etled, was both according —_ 

ules 
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Rules of the Politicks, and very natw* 
ral and ſuitable to that Diviſion they” 
made of their ſeveral Territories. W 
ever then theſe Invaders had quicted 4+ 
ny Province, and that the People were 
driven out or ſubdued, they divided 
the Lands, and to the Prince they gave 
uſually a tenth part, or t 
to the great Men, or Comites Regis (asit 
was tranſlated into Latine) every one 
(as near as they could) an equal ſhare, 
Theſe were to enjoy an Hereditary 
right in their Eſtates, as the King didan 
his part and in the Crown ; but-nev 
ther he, nor his Peers or Companion 
were to have the abſolute diſpoſal.of 
the Landsſo allotted them, but weretw 
keep acertain proportion to | 
for their uſe: and the reſt was ordered 
tobe divided amongſt the Free.men,who 
came with them to Conquer. What 
they kept to themſelves was called De 
meſnes in Engliſh and French, and inÞ 
talian, Beni Allodiali, The other pan 
which they granted to the Free-men, 
was called a Feud : and all theſe Eſtates 
were held of theſe Lords Hereditarily, 
only the Tenants were to pay ory 
ent 
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Rent annually, and at every Deathor 
Change an acknowledgment in Money, 
and in ſome Tenures the beſt Beaſt be- 
fides : But the- chief condition of the 
Fexd or Grant, was, that the Tenant 
hould perform certain Services to the 
Lord, of which one (in all Tenures of 
Free-men) was to follow him Arnted to 
the Wars for the Service of the Prince 
and Defence of the Land. And upon 
their admittance totheir Fexds,they take 
an Oath to be true Vaſlals and Tenants 
to their Lords, and to pay their Rents, 
and perform their Services, and | 2-1 
failure to forfeit their Eſtates; and 
Tenants were divided according to their 
Habitations into ſeveral Mannors, in 
every one of which there was a Court 
kept twice every year, where they 
al were to appear, and to be admitted 
totheir ſeveral Eſtates, and totake the 
Oath above mentioned. All theſe Peers 
did likewiſe hold all their Demeſnes, 
35 alſo all their Mannors, of the Prince ; 
to whom they ſwore Allegiance and 
fealty : There were beſides theſe Free- 
men or Francklins, other Tenantsto 
every Lord, who were called ap 
who, 


difpoſal when he pleaſed 
ed moſtly of ſuch of the former 
bitants of theſe Countries, as were 
either deſtroyed or driven out, and pf 
—_ſe chan bales chry co 
[ they came from 
their own Countries Perhaps thu 
much might have been unnecetlary wo 
be faid, conſidering that theſe Lords 
Tenants, and Conrts, are yet extantin 
all the Kingdoms in Earope, but that to 
a Gentleman of Yenice, where thereae 
none of theſe things, and where" the 
Gaths never were, ſomething may be 
faid in excuſe for me. 

Noble Fen. 'Tis true, Sir, we tid 
fram the Goths betimes, but yet in tho 
— 2 yep ——_— ſince'ln 

erra firma, We the F 
theſe Lords, and Tenures, rye” 
tles of Counts; th being, now Pro 
vinces to us, they have no influena 


upon the Government, as[ fi 
are about to prove they have in thelt 
parts. a 


_ 
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. Gent. You are right, Sir ; for the 
ho ana) of France, poke, Pepin 
and all a COON where "T 
le ſetled, were tram! accordingly 
k not my bufineſs to deſcribe ular- 
ly the diſtin Forms of the ſeveral Go- 
vernments in Exrope, which do derive 
from theſe People ( for they may diffex 
n ſome of their Ordersand Laws,though 
the Foundation be in them all the fame) 


this would be unneceſſary, they bei 
all extant, and ſo well known ; ers. 


fides, little to my purpoſe, ex to 
ſhew where they have declined Fra 


their firſt Inſtitution, and admitted of 
ſome change. France, and Poland, have 
not, nor as I can learn, ever had any 
Free-men below the Nobility ; that is, 
had no Yeomen ; but all are cither No- 
bl, or Villains , therefore the Lands 
maſt have been Originally given, as 
they now remain , into No heb of 
theſe Nobles. But I will come to the 
Adminiſtration of the Government in 
theſe Countries, and firſt fay wherein 
they all agree , or did at leaſt in their 
Inſtitution , which is, That the Sove- 
rugn power is in the States aſſembled 
H 
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her by the Prince, in which he pre 

fl; ol ks Lows, Levy = 
edreſs Grievances, puni 

cers, and the like. Lo ns 
m_ laces of RT 
ity . as in Poland, and anciently 
4n France (before certaig Towns, for the 


encouraging 0 Trade, procured Privi 
ledges to Deputies; which Depy- 
ties are now called the third Eſtate) and 
in others, conſiſt of the Nobility and 
Commonalty, which latter had and ſtil 
have the fame right to Intervene and 
Vote, as the great ones have both in Eg 
land, Spain, and other Kingdomes. 

" But you ſay nothing of the 
Clergy ; 1 ſee you are no great friendto 
them, to leave them out of your Pole 
ticks. | 

' Gent. The truth is, Dotter, | 

wiſh there had never been any; 
the purity of Chriſtian Religion, as 
the good and orderly Government ofthe 
World, had been much better provid 
for without them.as it was in the Apoſis 
has time, when we heard nothngs | 

ergy. But my omitting their Reve 
end Lordſhips was no negleQ,for I me 
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tocome to them in order ; for you know 
that the Northern People did not | 
Chriſtianity into theſe parts, but fe 
it here, and were in time converted to 
it, ſo that there could be no Clergy at 
the firſt : but if I had faid nothing at 
all of this Race, yet I had committed 
Aon | in Politicks ; a 
Biſhops t Abbots intery in 
i nies i 69m hs Gs HR 
IT Ts ny for 
their great poſſeſſions, the depen- 
ctr TmmrandVaſulour 
on them ; al _—_ a People 
of that great ſanfhity and know 
t intemix: much 6s Titdes wack us 
CE on 
t you 
have a very venerable opi * 
if you do but conſider ey came 
yn great poſſeſſions, which made 
gm the Govern- 
ment. not unjuſtly by m 
rule, for [ believe they had nc let d at 
one time) than a third part of the Lands 
in molt of theſe Countries. 
Noble Yen. Pra y how did they 
. Lads? vant her by the Os 
H 2 
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ritable donation of pious Chriſtians, asi 
was elſewhere ? $4 

Eng. Gent. Yes, certainly, very pious 
men; ſome of them might be well meats 
ing people, but ſtill fuch as were cheat 

by theſe holy men, who told them 
perpetually,both in publick and private, 
that they repreſented God upon Earth, 
being Ordained by Authority from bim 
who was. his Viceroy here, and that what 
was given to them was given to God, 
and he would repay it largely both in 
this World and the next. This wheedle 
made our barbarous AncEſtors, newly 
Inftruted in the yur ar - Fu _ 
Religion may be called fo, I 
in pogo Do&trine more than the 
Dottrine of Chriſt) ſo zealous to thele 
Vipers, that they would have pluck 
out their eyes to ſerve them, much more 
beſtow, as they did, the fruitfulleſt and 
beſt ſituate of their poſleſſhons 
them : ay. Tow | they perſwaded to 
take upon them their Callings, ves 
Chaſtity, and give all they had to them, 
and become one of them,amongſt whom, 
[ believe, on found no more Jang 
than they lett in the World, But ts 


(10H... > thn 

is nothing to another trick they\ had, 
which was to inſinuate into the .inoſt 
notorious and execrable Villains, watt 
which that Age abounded ; Men, who 
being Princes, and other great Mes (for 
ſuch were the Tools they work'd with) 
had treacherouſly poiſoned, or- other- 
wiſe murdered their neareſt Relations, 
Fathers, Brothers, Wives, to'rey 
enjoy their Eſtates ; Theſe they chd-per- 
ſwade into a belief, that if they had''s 
defire to be ſavd, notwithſtanding their 
execrable Yallanies, they "need but part 
with ſome thoſe great paſſeſſions 
(which they LM copied by thoſeafts) 
to their Bifbopricks or - Monaſterzes,. and 
they would pray for their Sauls; and 
they were ſo and acceptable! to 
God, that be deny them nothing ; 
which they immediately performed, 
great was the ignorance and blindneſs 
of that Age ; and you ſhall haredly find 
n the ſtory of thoſe times, any great 
Monaſtery, Abbey, or other Religz 
Houſe in any of theſe Countries (Fpeak 
confidently , as to what concerns our 
own Saxons) that had not its Founda- 
yon trom ſorne ſuch Original. 

”. 8 Doi. 
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Noble Yen. Sir,you maintain a ſtrange 
Poſition here, t it had been better 
there had been no Clergy : Would you 
have had no Goſpel preached, no Sacrs- 
ments, no continuance of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion in the World ? or do you think that 
theſe things could have been without 
Succeſſion of the true Prieſthood,or(as 
call it,of true Miiſtry) by means of Or- 
dination 2 do's not your own Church hold 
the fame? 

. Gent. Yow will know more of 
my Church, when I have told you what 
I find the word Church to ſ1gnifie m 
Scripture , which is to me the only rule 
of Faith, Worſhip, and Manzers ; neither 
do I ſeek theſe aditional helps,of Fathers, 
Comncels, or __ ws hiſtory, much 
le Tradition : for ſince it is ſaid in the 
word of God it ſelf, That Antichriſt dil 
_ to work even in thoſe days ; 1 cali 

ily believe that he had brought 
Work to ſome perfeCtion, before the 
word Church was by him applied to the 
Clergy : 1 ſhall therefore tell you whit 
I conceive that Church, Clergy, and a 
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zation, ſignified in the olical times. 
pry penn mera th 
Teſtament taken but in two ſences; the 
firſt, for the Z/n+ Iroifible Church, 
called ſometimes of the Fir/?-torn ; that. 
is, the whole number of the true Fol- 
lowers of Chriſt in the- World, where- 


be ſometimes uſed to expreſs any Meet- 
ings (even unlawful & cumultuous ones) 
3 well in Scripture as prophane Au- 
rs; yet ils more Goquantly under- 
ſtood, a i to the 


' Duties of Prayer, Preaching, and Break- 


ing of Bread ; and the Number 
lo Congregated is, both in the As of 
the Apoſtles, and in their holy Epiſtles, 
ated the Choods nor is there the leaſt 
appropriating word £0 

the Paſtors and Deacons, who ſince the 
Corruptions of Chriſtian Religion are call- 
&d Clergy; which word in the Old Teſt- 
ament 1s uſed, ſometimes for Gods whole 
People, and ſometimes for the Tribe of 
Levi , out of which the Prieſts were 
Goſen : for the word ſignifies a Lot ; fo 
H 4 that 


[ 104 ] 
that Tribe is called Gods Lot becauſe 
had no ſhare. alotted them when 
Land was divided,but were to live 
Tythe, and ſerve in the funttions of th 
Religion and be olugers,Farvers, Burda 
Bakers, and Cooks , for the Sacrifices,Ge; 


* So that this Tribe was ſtiled Clergy but 


rm theAllegory paſled inty 
the New Teſtament, where the Saints 


are ſometimes called Clergy , but never 


the Paſtors or Deacons, who were far” 
from | 


in thoſe days to come 
in the place of the Aaronical Prieft 
The word Ordination m Screptare 1 
fies lifting up of 'hands, and is uſed, - 
no: ing a Suffrage, which in all pd: 
was done by fired 
TI. (25 it 45 in the Cons 
lof Lawdon.) Tn thenext plate 
” —_— the _ or- Decree 
oy by the Swfrage fo given, 
was then ( afid-is yet t#o4nall 
Languages) cathd an Ordinance, and 
Suffrage wt felf Ordination ; which \ 
proves that the firſt Chriſtian Churches 
wete Demotratical; that is, That the 


whole C ation had the Choire in 
as own __ Sower aign — a 


= 
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Excommunicat ions, and all other matters 
whatſoever that could occur ; for in all 
Ariſtocratical Commonwealths the word 
for choice, is Aeirothbefra, or a—_— of 
hands, ( for fo the jon of all Magy- 
ſtrates and Officers was made) and not 
Keirotonie, Theſe Paſtors and other 
Offcers did not pretend to be by virtue 
of ſuch Choice of a tar profeſſion 
different from other Men, (as their Fol- 
lowers have done ſince Antichriſts Reign) 
but were onely called and 4 b 
the Congregations approval of thei 
or parts ) to inftrutt or feed the Flock, 
viſit the ſick, and perform all other 


Offces of a true Miniſter (that 15,Servant)' 


of the Goſpel : at other times fol- 
lowed the buſineſs of their own Trades 
and Profeſionsand the Chriſtians m thoſe 
times (which none will deny to have 
been the pureft of the Church) did never 
dream that a true .Pafftor ought to pre 


tend to any Succeſon, to qualifie 
for the Minrfbry of the word ; or that the 


Idle and Rids Ceremonies uſed in 
your Church (and ſtill continued in that 
which you are pleaſed to call mine)were 
any way eſſential or conducing to Ca- 
pacttate a perſon to be a true Preacher or 

Diſ- 


w 


[ 206] | 
Diſpencer of the Chriſtian Faith. And 
F cannot ſufficiently admire why our 
Clergy, who very juſtly refuſe to believe 
the Miracle which is — to be 
in 7ranſubſtantiation, becauſe 
they ſee both the Wafer and the Wine 
to have the ſame Subſtance, and the ſame 
Accidents (after the Prieſt has mumbled 
words over thoſe Elements) as they had 
before, and' yet will believe that the 
ſame kind of Spell or Charm in Ordinati- 
on can have the Efficacy to Metamor- 
phoſe a poor Lay-Ideot into — 
Creature ; notwithſtanding that we 
in them the fame humane Nature, and 
the fame Neceſities of it, to which they 
were ſubject before ſuch Tranſl 
nay, the ſame Debauch, Profanneſs, 1; 
raxce, and Diſability to preach the 'Gope 
Noble Yen. Sir, this diſcourſe 2 
new to me. I muſt confeſs I am 
inclined to joyn with you in 
that the power Prieſts Exerciſe ovet 
Maxkind, with the Juriſdition they pres 
tend to over Princes and States, may bt 
a uſurpation ; bur that they ſhould 
have a Drvine Call to ſerve at the 4 


or that any perſon can pretend to pt 
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form thoſe Sacred Funitions without be 
ing duly Ordained,ſeems very 
Eng. Gent. 1 am not now to di 
of Religion; it 1s never very civil to do 
ſo in Converſation of perſons of a difle- 
rent belief; neither can it be of any be- 
nefit towards a Roman Catholick, for if 
his Conſcience ſhould be never fo cleer- 
ly convinc'd, he is not yet Maſter of his 
own Faith, having given it up to his 
Church, of whom he muſt ask /zave to be 
2 Comrvert, which he will be ſure never to 
obtain ; But if you have the Curioſity 
when you come amongſt the learned in 
your own Country (for amongſt our Or- 
dination-Mongers, there is a great ſcarci 
of Letters and ofher good Parts) you 
may pleaſe to take the Bible, which you 
acknowledg to be the Word of God as 
I OY 
ou an e, the plain and 
mine fonks Legal quark 
this C_ this Ordination, or this 
Prieſthood, we are now ſpeaking of ; and 
when you have done,if you will let your 
own excellent Reaſon and Diſcourſe judg, 
and not your Prieſt, (who is too much 
concerned in point of Intereſt) I make 


no 
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no doubt but you will be convinced 
the pretence to the diſpenſing of 


” = 
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things by virtue of a humane Conſtitution, 
par Fo Aer ado parewed as the Ordþ 


mation {ed by your Bz 


Cheat and ©ſurpation , as 
which the Eccle . 297} rap 


ſhops and 
(who deſcend and ſucceed from one 
the ſame Morher)is as little Juſtifiable by 
Scripture and Reaſon, and full as " 


the 
end to 


pire 


the Conſciences and perſons of men, pe 
the Exemption from all Secular power, _ 
Noble Ven.Well Sir, though neither my 
Faith nor my Reaſon can come 
what you hold, yet the Novelty 


grace of this Argument has delighted 
extreamly : and if that be a Sin,as I fea 


it is, | muſt confeſs it to my Prieſt ; 


«| 
ask your on firſt, tor putting you 
greflion 


upon this long Deviation. 


Eng. Gent. Well, this Di 


Not without its uſe, for it will ſhorten 


our buſineſs ( which is gr 


own longy 
than I thought it would have been)” 


T ſhall mention the Clergy | 
.but when-ever I ſpeak of Peerage, | 


take notice that ] mean both Lords 


ritual and Temporal, ſince they ſtalk 


no. no | | 


TX 
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both upon the fame foot of Property- 
her Lyon pleads I will fall unmediate- 
ly to diſcourſe of the Government of 
England and fay no more of thoſe of our 
Neighbours, what will fall in by 
the way,or be hinted to me by your De- 
mands ; for the time runs away, and I 
know the Doffor muſt be at home 


- The Soveraign Power of 
England then, is in King, Lords, and 
Commons. The Parliaments, as | 
aenow conſtituted, that is, the 

Ing a choice to ſuch a Number of Bur- 
roughs, as alſo the manner and form 
tioneand Returns, did come in, as | 
luppoſe, in the time of Henry the third, 
where now our Statute-Book begins ; 
ad I muſt confels, 1 was inclined 


of their Country, and 

cient the Rights of the People in England 
are, and that in a time when neither 
Profit nor Countenance can be hop'd for 
from ſo ingenious an undertaking,” But 
I beg pardon for the deviation. Of the 
three branches of Soveraign Power 
which Politicians mention , which are 
Enafting Laws, Levying of Taxes, and 
making War and Peace , the two firſt of 
them are indiſputzly in the —_ 


C x22 } _y 
and when I fay Parliament, I ever in- 
tend with the King, The laſt has been 
uſually exercisd by the Prince, if he can 
doit with his own Money : yet becauſe 
m—_— _ it may be — 
the Kingdom, by expoſing it toan 
maſon, many have affirmed that foch 
Power cannot be by the true and anci- 
ent free Government, of Exgland, ſup- 
poſed to be Intruſted in the hands of 
one man : And therefore we ſee in di- 
vers Kings Reigns , the Parliament has 
been and their; advice ta- 
ken in thoſe matters that have either 
concerned War or And that if 
it has been omitted, Addrefles have been 
made to the king by Parliaments, either 
tomake war or peace according to what - 
they thought profitable to the publick. 
vthat I will not determine whether 
that power which draws ſuch conſe- 
wma after it, be by the genuine 
of our Laws in the Prince or no ; 
athough I know of no Statute or writ- 
ten Record which makes it otherwiſe. 
That which is undoubtedly the Kings 
ught,or prerogative, is to Call and Dif: 
vlve Parliaments, to preſide in them, co 
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approve of all Ats made by them, a 
to put in noma nh 17g or 
veraign Magiſtrate, in the I «A 
Parliaments, and during their Sitti 
Laws made by them, as alſo the Cot 
mon Law ; for which Cauſe he has 
nomination of all Inferiour — 
Miniſters under him, excepti 
by Law or Charter are eligible other: 
wiſe ; and the Power of the Sword, 
force Obedience to the ) 1 
given both in Criminal and Civil Cao 

Dot. Sir, You have made us 2 
abſolute Prince ; what have we left us? 
if the King have all this Power , wht 
do our Liberties or Rights ſignific when 
ever he pleaſes Ss | 

. Gent. is Objetion, Dot, 
Mr. good what I ſaid before, that 
your skill did not terminate in the by 
dy natural, but extend to the Politick; 
for a more pertinent Interrogatory coll 
never have been made by Plato of # 
riſtotle : In anſwer to which, you ml 
pleaſe to underſtand, That when txt 
Conſtitutions were firſt made, our At 
ceſtors were a plain-hearted, well-m 
ing People, without Court-reſerve? 


&, 


| [-r23 
fort of Government, and having Power 
enough in their hands ro make it take 
place, did not foreſee, or imagine, that 
any thoughts of Invading their Ri 
could enter into the Princes NT 49: 
Line came to Reign ; which whe 
by Treaty, it was obvious Ms 
no Conqueſt made upon any but Ha 
rld, in whoſe ſtead, William the Firſt 
Victory, than what Harold enjoy'd, ex- 
mipht confiſcate (as he 
with the wrong, Title, and Fr 
were put intotheir Eſtateswhich though 
it made in this Ki : mixgurebe- 
tween Normans and Saxons, Ne 
vernment ; the N cx908 
tenacious of their roxy "4 ; 
in the recoy of then ro , po 
the $ ax0n dd Ao were. . he 
death of Willi , and poſſibly in his 
time, there began ſome Invaſions upags 
the Rights of the Kingdor 
gat Gnevances; _ h 
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could « 
ar 


and remain a Record in Writing 3 
theſe Charters gave us No More u 
What was our own before. Alter.t 
Charters were made, there could 1 


up in Parliament ; which whenever - 
they aſſembled, did in the firſt place con- 
firm the Charters, and made very often 
- Interpretations upon them. fax he be- 
nefit of the People; witneſsthe Statute 
de Tallagio mon concedeude, and 

others. But to come nearer the gi 

the Doftor an anſwer, you may 
to underſtand, that not long after the 
framing of theſe forementioned Char 
ters, there did ariſe a Grievance not 
foreſeen or provided for by them; and 
it was ſuch an one that had beateg 
down the Government at onee, if it 
tad not been Redreſſed in an Orderly 
way. This was the Intermifſion of Par- 
laments, which could not be called but 
by the Prince ; and he not doing of |, 
they ceaſt to be Aſſembled for ſome 
years: if this had not been ſpeedily rg- 
medied, have put on 
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miſſion that ruin'd rhe Foundation of 
the Government , which- confiſti 
of King, Lords, and Commons , 
having at that time Marched near Five 
- os years og! three Leggs, muſt 
ve gone on hopping upon one; 
wich py it have gone forward (a 
was impoſiible whiſeſt Property conti- 
mated where it was) yet would have rid 
but a little way. Nor can it be wor 
derd at, that our great Men made no 
proviſion againſt this Grievance in their 
Charters, becauſe it was impoſlible for 
them to imagine that their Prince, who 
had ſo good a ſhare in this Government, 
ſhould go about to deſtroy it, andto 
take that burden upon himſelf, which 
by our Conſtitution was unJeniably to 
be divided between him ard his Subjefts: 
And therefore divers of the great Men 
of thoſe times ſpeaking with, that 
cellent Prince King Edward the Firſts 
bout it, he, to take away from his Pev 
ple all fear and apprehenſion-that hen 
tended to change the — Gove 
ment, called { 


ET. 
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out the cl of which, all-our other 
Laws had been uſele(s, and the Govern- 
ment it ſelf too ; of which the Parlia- 
ment is (at the leaſt) as Eſſential a part 
2s the Prince ; fo that there paſſed Law 
in that Parliament that one ſhould be 
held every year, and oftner it need be; 
which like another Magna Charta, was 
confirmed by a new A& made in the 
time of Edward the Third, that glorious 
Prince : nor were there 
in thoſe days, who durſt Loy- 
ay by uſing Arguments-to prove that 
it was againſt the. Royal Prerogative, 
for the Parliament to entrench upon the _ 
Kings Right of calling and Dilſolving. 

of Parliaments ; as if there were'a Pre- 
rogative in the Crown, to chuſe whe- 
ther ever a Parliament ſhould aſſemble, 
or no; I would deſire no more, if 1 
were 2 Prince,to make me Grand 
or. Soon after this laſt Act, the King, 
by reaſon of his Wars with Fraxce and 
Scotland, and other great Afﬀairs, was 
forced ſometimes to end his Parliaments: 
abruptly, and feave buſineſs undone, 
(and this not out of Gourt<ricks, ries 
were then unknown) which produce 
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(which were then ſtyled Petitions) 

Doft. Pray, Sir, give me 2 littleas 

count of this laſt A&t you ſpeak of; for! 
Diſcourſe from 


feſs to you, that I do not find this :Law 
in of our Printed Statute-Books; 


cond; and fince 1 prongs 
Leartied Counſellors about it, who 
me thereis fuch a one; and one of them, 


who s counted a Progpting 

faid it was fo, but that A m— 
Factious timbs. - Beſides, I think it will 
be granted, that for fome time Un 


Left. on 
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and particularly in the Reigns of #4 
i gh ry the 1band ery he 
it was uſual for a Proclamation to be 
made 'in Weſtminſter-Hall, before the 
end of every Seſſion, that all thoſe 
that had any matter to preſent to the 
Parliament, ſhould bring i in before 
ſuch a day, for otherwiſe the Parlia- 
ment at day ſhould determine. 
But if there were nothing at all of this, 
nor any Record extant concerning it ; 
yet I muſt believe that it is ſo by the 
Fundamental Law of this Government, 
which muſt be lame and imperfect with- 
out it; for it is all one to have no Par- 
laments at all but when the Prince 
pleaſes, and to allow a power in him 
to diſmiſs them when he will, that 1s, 
when they refuſe to do what he will; 
ſo that if there be no - Starute, it is cer- 
tainly becauſe our wile Anceſtors 

there needed none, but that by the very 
Eſſence and Conſtitution of the Govern- 
ment it is provided for : and this we may 
call (if you had rather have fo) the 
Common-Law, which is of as much va- 
lue (if not more) than any Statute, and 
« vhich albape good Afis fDurilament 

| Ia 
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and Maga Charta it (elf is but Deds 
tory ; ſo that your Objedtion is ſulfins” 
ently aſwered in this, That 
Os retro t 
of ſummoni pronouncing the 
Diſſolution of Parliaments , which” 
done by his Writ, yet the Laws (white 
oblige im as well 's us) have" deter: 
min'd how and when he ſhall 'do it 
which is enongh to ſhew, that the rn 
ſhare in the Soveraignty, that is, in' 
Parliamerit, is' cut out to him vu 
Law, and not left at his diſpoſal. | 
I come to the Kings part in the Intervals 
of Parliament: _.. 
Noble Yen. Sir , before you 'do ©, 
pray tell us what other Prerogatives the 
King enjoys in the Government ; fors 
therwiſe, I who am a Yenttian, maybe 
apt tothink that our Doge, who is calle 
our Prince, may have as much Powers 
yours. 000 18 
Eng. Gent. T am in a fine condition 
amongſt yon with my Politicks: the Ds 
for tells me I have made the King Aly 
ſolute, and now you tell mel have,made 
him'a Doge of Yenice ; But when your 
Prince has Power to diſpoſe of the Pulb 
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lick Revenue, to name all Officers Eccle- 
ſaſtical and Civil that are of truſt and 
profit in the Kingdom, and 'to diſpoſe 
abſolutely of the whole Militia by Sea 
and , then we will allow him to be 
like ours, who hasall theſe Powers. 

Def. Well,you puzzle meextreamly; 
for when you had aſferted the. Ki 
Power to the heighth, in Calling and 
Diſſolving Parliaments, you gave me 
ſuch fatisfaQtion, and ſhewed me where- 
n the Law had provided, that this vaſt 
Prerogative could not hurt the People, 
that I was fully fatisfied, and had not a 
word to fay ; Now you. come about 
28ain, and place in the Crown ſuch a 
Power, which in my Judgment is incon- 
ſtent with our Liberty. 

Exg. Gent. Sir, I ſuppoſe you mean 
cefly the Power of the Militia, which 
was, I muſt confeſs, doubtful, before a 
hte Statute declar'd it to be inthe King : 
for our Government hath made no o- 
ther diſpoſal of the Militia than what 
was natural, viz. That the Peers in their 
kveral Counties, or Juriſdictions, had 
the Power of calling- together their 
Vaſſals, either armed for the Wars; or 
onely 
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onely fo as ts cauſe the Law to'be 
cured by: ſerving Writs ; and in caſe/of 
reſiſtance,giving poſſeſſion : which 
their own Tenants did 
perform the two ſeveral Offices of Lond 
Lieutenant, and Sheriff ; which lattey 
was' but the Earls Deputy, as by his Te 
tle of Yice-Comes do's appear. Burt this 
latter being of daily neceſſity,and Juſtice 
it ſelf, that is, the Lives, Libertiesand 
Eſtates of all the People in that C 
depending upon it, when the 
of the Peers decay'd (of which we 
have occaſion to __ hereafter) the 
Elefting of Sheriff was referred to the 
County-Court, where it continued al 
it was placed where it now is by a th 
tute. For the other part of the Milita, 
which is, the Arming the People. for 
War, it was de fatto exerciſed by Coils 
miſſion from the King, to a Licute- 
rant (as an image of the Natural Lond) 
and other Deputies; and it was tacitely 
conſented to, though it were never i 


anſwer you, I 
Powers are in the Crown, whe 
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Statute or by old Preſcription, are, 
and muſt be EL 
in the Prince, for the preſervation of 
the Government, and for the ſafety and 
intereſt of the People ; and when either 
the Militia, which is given him for the 
execution and ſupport of the Law, ſhall 
be imploy'd by him to ſubvert it (as in 
the caſe of Ship-Money it - was) or the 
Treaſure ſhall be miſ-apply'd, and made 
the Revenue of. Courtiers and Syco- 
phants (as in the time of Edward the Se- 
cond) or worthleſs or wicked People ſhall 
be put into the greateſt places, as in the 
reign of Richard the Second; In this caſe, 
though the-Prince here cannot. be que- 
ſtionable. for it (as the Ki 


on. And the frequent examples of Ju- 
ice inflited in Þ ay 
Ang's Miniſters for abuſing the 

Power, Tung rw pra, Tres: +. 
nty 1s not left in his hands to uſe as he 
pleaſes. Nay, there have befallen fad 
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troubles and dangers to ſome” of 
Princes themſelves, who have 
their Power to the prejudice of the Sup 
jets ; which although they are no way 
juſtifiable, yet may ſerve for an i 
ſtruction to Princes, and an 
not to hearken to ruinous | 
for men when they are enraged do nat 
always conſider Juſtice of Religion, pal 
ſion being as natural to man as reaſan 
and vertue, which was the Opinion" of 
divine Machiavil. To anſwer you then, 
I fay, That though we do allow ſuch 
Powers in the King. yet ſince they ar 
wen him for edification and not 
firudtion, and cannot be abuſed- without 
great danger to his Miniſters, arid- even 
to himſelt; we may hope that they can 
never be abuſed but in a broken Govern- 
ment : And if ours be fo (aswe Thall ee 
anon) the fault of the ill execution-of 
our Laws is not to be imputed either 
to the Prince or his Miniſters; 
mg that the latter may be, 5 wel 
before, juſtly puniſhable for not ad 
viſing the Prince to conſent to them end. 
ink ha frame ; of which we ſhall talk 
more hereafter : but in the mean time 


my 
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will come to the -Kings other wharhs 
tives, as having all Royal Mines, 
being ſerv'd before other Creditors 
where mony is due to him, and to 
havea ſpeedier and eaſier way than his 
Subjects to recover his debts and” his 
Rents, &c. But to fay all in one word, 
when there ariſes ra doubt whether 
any thing be the king's ve or 
mofrrng the GC i viz. 
To conſider whether it be for the good 
and protection of the people that the 
King have ſuch a Power ; For the defi- 
nition of Prerogative is a conſiderable 
part of the Common Law, by which 
Power is put intothe Prince-tor the pre- 
ſervation of his People. And if it be not 
for the good of his SubjeQts, it is not Pre- 
rogative, not Law, for our Prince has 
no Authority of his own, but what was 
firſt intruſted in him by the Govern- 
ment, of which he is Head ;*nor isit to 
beimagined that they would give him 
more Power than what wasneceflary to 
Govern them. For example, the power 
of pardoning Criminals condemned, is 
of ſuch uſe to the Lives and Eſtates ofthe 
People, that without it many would be 
| expoled _. 
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+ expoſed to die unjuſtly ; As lately: 
| —_— who by means of the 
ge of a Strepitous Law 
fangs guilty of Murder, for a fan bs 
never kit; or if he had, thefa& 
been but Man- ſaughter ; and he 
been inevitably murdered hike, 
Majeſty had not been graciouſ] yp 
-toextend his Royal Mercy to him ; As 
he did likewiſe vouch 0 doton Ga 
tleman convicted for 1 
he never utterd ; or if. he a 
them, they were but fooliſhly, not mas 
litiouſly ſpoken. On the other ſide, fa 
Controverſie ſhould ariſe, as it did inthe 
beginning of the laſt Parliament, be 
tween the Houſe of Commons, and the 
Prerogative-Lawyers, about the choice 
of their Speaker, theſe latter having in» 
tereſted hus Majeſty in the Conteſt, and 
made him, by conſequence, diſoblige, is - 
limine, a very Loyal.and a v 
Parliament ; and for what ? 
ſtion, which if you will ce it 
way, will benone : 
 _Iaty hav and the Hiſtory when 
the Crown firſt pretended to any ſhare 
in the Choice of a Speaker, which Ar- 
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gument Was well tandled b 
of the IT REEe then, Pool 
have leave toask, what man can ſhew, 
and what reaſon. can be e&d,. wh 
the proteftionand welfare of People 
ſhould require that a ive ſhould 
be in the Prince to chuſe the Mouth of 
the Houſe of ker npay' _ is 
no particular n in his w Domy- 
gion that would not think it againſt his 
intereſt , if the Government had given 
the King Power.to nominate his Bayliff, 
his Attorney, or his Reterree in any Ar- 
bitration 2 Certainly there can be no ad- 
vantage either to the Soveraign or: his 
Subjects, that the perſon whole Office it 
5 to. put their deliberations into fitting 
words, and: all their requeſts ta 
tis Majeſty, ſhould not be entirely in 
ther own Eleftion and appointment ; 
which there is the more reaſon fos 
too , 'becauſe the Speakers for  ma- 
ny years paſt have received Inſtru- 
thons from the Court, and have bro- 
ken the Priviledges of the Houle, by 
revealing their Debates, Adjourni 
them without a Vote, and comm 
many other Maſdemcanours, by which 
they 
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have begotten an ill unde 
>= Anank the King and his He 
Commons, tothe infinite 
of his Majeſties Aﬀairs, ; ' 
Since I have 5:ca the res Wl doe 
ve by, I ſhall ſay no more 
it; for as to what concerns the 
Office in the Intervals of Parliament, 
is wholly Miniſterial, arld is barely to 
put in Execution the Common Law and 
the Statutes made by the 
Power, that is, by Hiraſelf and the 
liament, without varying one Gurl or 
ſuſpending , abrogating , or negleding 
the Execution of any Af whatloever; 
and to this he is Solemnly Sworn at hs 
Coronation : And all his Power in this 
behalf is in him by Common Law,which 
is Reaſon it ſelf, written as well in the 
hearts of rational Men, as in ni 
yers Books. : 
Noble Yen. Sir, T have heard much 
talk of the Kings Negative Voice Wn 
Parliaments, which in my Opinion as 
much-as a Power to fruſtrate," when he 
pleaſes, all the endeavours and 
of his People, and to prevent any 
that might accrue to the Kingdouy” 


— 


Tt 
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having the right to meer in Parliament : 
for certainly, if we in Yenice had a9 
any ſuch tive in our Duke, or 
in any of our Magiſtracies, we could 
not call our ſelves a free People. 

Eng. Gent. Sir , I can anſwer you 
251 did before, that if our Kings have 
ſuch a Power, it ought to be uſed accord- 
ing to the true and genuine intent of the 
Government, that is, for the Preſerva- 
tion and Intereſt of the Lang ones and 
not for the diſappoi 
of a IT way towards 
Grievances, and makin Pos for 
the future execution of the Lawes ; 
whenever it is applyed to ar nano 
ends, it is a violation of Right, and in- 
m_—_— of the King's Coronation- 
Oath ; in which there is this Cauſe, That 
he ſhall Confirmare conſuetudines, (which 
inthe Latine of thoſe times is /eges ) quas 
wihus elegerit. I know ſome Criticks, 
who are rather G than Law- 
yers, have made a diſtinftion between 
elex:rim and elegero, and will have it, 
That the King Swears to ſuch Laws as 
thepeople ſhall have choſen, and not 
tothoſe they ſhall chuſe. But in my O- 
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pinion 
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pinion, if that Clauſe had been intend- 
ed onely to oblige the King to execute 
the Laws made already, it might have 
been better expreſt by ſervare conſuets- 
dines, than by confirmare conſuetudines ; 
beſides that he is by another clauſe in the 
fame Oath ſworn to execute all the Laws 
But I ſhall leave this Controverſie unde 
cided ; thoſe who have a deſire to fee 
more of it, may look into thoſe 
relling Declarations, pro and con, R a 
this matter, which preceded our unhap- 
py Civil Wars. is 15 certain, that 

re are not to be found any Statutes 
that have paſſed, without being preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty,or-to ſome commiſſion- 
ed by him ; but whether ſuch Addreſles 
were intended for Reſpe&t and Honour 
to His Majeſty, as the $ of the 


Houſe of Commons and the Lord May- . 
or of London are brought to him, I leave JF . 
to the Learned to Diſcourſe; onely thus I ;. 
much we may affirm, That there never | ; 
were yet any Parliamentary . 
which did highly concern the » 
preſented to any King, and by himre- Þ 
tuſed, but ſuchdenials did produce = N 
diſmal cfics, as may be ſeen in our « 


= 
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ries ancient and late ; it being certain, 
that both the Barons Wars, our hſt 
diſmal Combuſtions, proceeded from no 
ather cauſe than the denial of the Prin- 
ex then reigning to conſe1t to the de- 
res of the States of the Kingdom : and 
ſuch hath been the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of our preſent gracious Prince, that in 
twenty years and ſomewhat more, for 
which time we have enjoy'd him ſince 
hs happy Reſtauration, he hath not ex- 
&casd his ive Voice towards more 
than one publick Bill ; and that too, was 
to have continued in force (if it had pak: 
kd into an AR) bur for fix Weeks, be- 
ing for raiſing the Militia for fo 

time; and as tor the private Bills, whi 

ze matters of meer , It 1s unrea- 
ws his Majeſty be refuſed 
that Right that ev liſbhmay enjoys, 
which - not to orc to kifpence 
bis avours but where he pleaſes. But 
for this point of the Negative Vote, it 
s poſſible that when we come to Diſ- 
courſe of the Cure of, our Political Di- 
lemper, ſore of you will propoſe the 
cearing and explanation of this matfer, 
ad of all others which may concern the 
K 2 King's 
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King's Power and the Peoples Rights, 
Noble Yen. But pray, Sir, have not 
the Houſe of Peers a Negative Voice in 
all Bills 2 how come they not to be obli. 
ged to uſe it for the Publick Good? 
Eng. Gent So they are, no doubt, 
and the Commons too ; but there is 
vaſt difference between a deliberative 
Vote which the Peers have with their 
Negative, and that in the Crown to blaſt 
all without deliberating. The Peers are 
Co-ordinate with the Commons in pre- 
ſenting and hammering of Laws, and 
may ſend Bills down to them,as well as 
receive any from them, excepting in 
matters wherein the People are to te 
Taxed : and in this our Government 
imitates the beſt and moſt perfe&-Com- 
monwealths that ever were ; where the 
Senate aſſiſted in the making of Laws, 
and by their wiſdom and dexterity, po 
liſht, fi'd,and made ready things tor the 
more populous Aſſemblies ; and ſome 
times by their gravity and moderation, 
reduced the People to a Calmer State, 
and by their authority and credit flem's 
the Tide, and made the Waters þ co 
giving the People time to come "a 


[133] 
ſelves. And therefore if we had no ſuch 
Peerage now upon the old Conſtitution, 
yet we ſhould be neceſſitated to make 
an artificial Peerage or Senate” m ſtead 
of it : which may aſſure our preſent 
Lords, that though their Dependences 


and Power are gone, yet that we can- 
not be without them ; and that they 
have no need to fear an annihilation by 
our Reformation, as ;they ſuffered in 
the late mad times. But 1 ſhall ſpeak a 
word of the peoples Rights, and then 
ſhew how this brave and excellent Go- 
vernment of Exgl/and came to decay. 
The People by the Fundamental Laws, 
that is, by the Conſtitution of the Go- 
rerament of Exgland, have entire free- 
dome in their Lives, Properties, and 
their Perſons ; nether of which can in 
the leaſt ſaffer, but - according to the 
Laws already made, or to be made here- 
= in Parliament, and ny —_ 
to prevent any oppreſſion 
tappen in the < an of theſe good 
Laws, which are our Birth-right, all 
Tryals muſt be by. twelve Men of our 
_ and of our Neighbourhood ; 
in all Civil Cauſes judge — 
K 3 y 
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ly, and decide the matter of Fatt, 
which the matter of Law depends; 
if where matter of Law is in queſtion, 
theſe twelve Men ſhall refuſe to find 2 
ial Verdi&t at the direftion of the 
, the Judge cannot Controul it, 
but their Verdict muſt be Recorded. 
But of theſe matters, as alſo of Demur- 
rers,Writs of Errour,and Arreſts of Judg- 
ment, &c. I have diſcoursd to this Gen- 
—_— 
neither do's the underſtanding of the 
Execution of our Municipal Laws at all 
belong to this diſcourſe : Onely it is to 
be noted, that theſe Juries, or twelve 
Men, in all Trials or Cauſes which are 
Criminal,have abſolute Power,both asto 
matter of Law and Fatt (except the Par- 
ty by Demurrer confeſs the matter of 
Fatt, and take it out of their hands) 
And the firſt queſtion the Officer asks 
the Foreman, when they all come n to 
deliver their Verdict, is this,Is he Guilty 
in manner or form as he is Indited, or 
not Guilty 2 which ſhews plainly, that 
' they are to Examine and } as well 
whether, and how far the Fact commut- 
ted is Criminal, as whether the perſon 
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charged hath committed that Fatt, But 
though by the Corruption of theſe times 
(the infallible conſequences of a broken 
frame of Government) this Office of the 
Juries and Right of Exg/iſhmen have been 
of late queſtion'd,yet it hath been ſtrong- 
ly arid effectually vindicated by a learned 
Author of late, to whom [I reter you for 
more of this matter. I ſhall fay no more 
of the Rights of the People, but this one 
thing, That neither the King, nor any 
by Authority from him, hath any the 
laſt Power or Juriſdiction over -any 
Emliſhman, but what the Law gives 
them ; and that although all Commuſſi- 
onsand Writs go out in the King's name, 


yet his Majeſty hath: no right to Iſſue 
out any Writ (wi advice of his Coun- 
al, or otherwiſe) excepting what come 
out of his Courts; + nor to alter any 
Clauſe ina Writ, or add any thing to it. 
And if any perſon ſhall be ſo wicked as 
todo any Injuſtice to the Life, Liber- 
ty, or Eſtate of any Engliſhman , by any 
private command of, the Prince, the 
perſon agrieved, or his next of kin (it 
he be aflaſſinated) ſhall have the ſame 
remedy againſt the Offender , ' as he 
R 4 ought 


[136] 

t to have had by the 
o__ Land, if he had pr ſuch 
Command given ; which would be ab 
ſolutely void and null, and underſtood 
not to proceed from that Royal and 
lawful Power which is veſted in his Ma- 
xſty for * the Execution of Juſtice, and 
the proteCtion of his People. 

Dof. Now I ſee you have done with 
all the Government of England; pray - 
before you proceed to Sug of it, 
let —_— ask you what you think of the 

whether you do not be 
ne it a Soleciſm in the Politicks to 
have ſuch a Court amongſt a free 
People ; what good will Magna Charta, 
the Petition ot Right, or St. Edwards 
Laws do us to defend our Property, if 
it muſt be entirely ſubjected to the ar- 
bitrary diſpoſal of one man, whenever 


any impertinent” or petulant perſon 


tina Bill againſt you ? How in- 
Hall pu t is this Tribunal with-all that 


hath been faid in defence of our rights, 
or can be faid ? Suppoſe the Prince ſhould 
in time to come {o little reſpett his own 
honour and the Intereſt of his People, as 
to _ a covetous or revengeful pay 
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in that great ) _ what _—_ 
have we againſt t - 
ſters, who make what our. 
pleaſe ; Or againſt the whole Hierarchy 
of Knaviſh wo mn only the 

iſhing and reforming miſdemeanours 
_ yn him, who may#without 
controul be the moſt guilty himſelf, but 
that all the Laws of Eng/and ſtand there 
arraigned before him, and may be con- 
demned when he pleaſes > Is there, or 
ever was there any ſuch Tribunal in the 
World before, in any Countrey ? 

Eng. Gent. Doflor, 1 find you have 
had a Suit in Chancery, but I do not 
intend to contradi&t or blame your Or- 
thodox Zeal in this point : This Court 
s one of thoſe Buildings that cannot 
be repaired, but muſt be demoliſhed. 
[could inform you how excellently mat- 
ters of Equity are Adminiſtred in other 
Countries ; And this worthy Gentleman 
could tell you of the Venerable Quaran- 
2's in his City, where the Law as well 
25 the Fact, is at the Bar, and ſubject to 
the Judges, and yet no complaint made 
or grievance ſuftered : but this is not a 
place for,it this is but the ſuperſtrudture; 

we 


[138] . 
we muſt ſettle the foundation firſt ; every 
thing elſe is as much out of Order as this. 
Trade is gone, Suits are endleſs, and 
nothing amongſt us harmonious : burall 
will come right when our Government 
is _ and never _—— our 
| #ere all Angels: this is 
=>. DAf—_ ; when have chisalls 
ther things ſhall be added unto you; 
when that is done, neither the Chance 
ry (which is grown up to this ſince our 
Anceſtors time) nor the Spiritual Counts, 
nor the Cheats in trade, nor any other 
abuſes, no not the Gyant Popery it el, 
ſhall ever be able to ſtand before a Par- 
liament, no more than one of-us can live 
like a Salamander in the fire. 

Noble Yen. Therefore, Sir, pray let 
us come now to the decay of your Go 
vernment, that we may come the ſooner 
to the happy reſtauration. | 

Eng. Gent. This harmonious Govert- 
* ment of Exgland being founded as has 
been faid upon Property, it was- impot- 
ſible it ſhould be ſhaken, ſo long as Pro 
| remain'd where it was placed: for 
uf, when the ancient Owners the Br- 
#ains fled into the Mountains, and Go 
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their Lands to the Invaders (who divi- 
ded them, as is above related) they had 
made an Agrarian Law to fix it ; then 
our Government, and by uence 
our Happineſs had been for ought we 
know Immortal : for our Conſtitution, 
25 it was really a mixture of the three, 
which are Monarchy, Ariſtocracy - and De- 
mocracy (as has been faid) o th the weight 


and agar wge— 7 Farm remain'd in the Opti- 


the toLendsl yy) the Prince but about a 
tenth part. In this I count all the Peo- 
ples ſhare to the Peers, and therefore do 
not trouble my elf ro enquire what pro- 
portion was allotted to them, for that al- 
though they had an Hereditary right in 
their Lands, yet it was ſo clogd with 
Tenures and Services, that they depend- 
ed, as to publick matters, wholly on 
their Lords, who by them could ſerve 
the king in his Wars; and in time of 
Peace, by leading the people to. what 
they pleaſed : Could keep the Royal 
Power within its due bounds, and alſo 
tinder and prevent the people from In- 
wading the Rights of the Crown; fo that 
they were the Bulwarks of the Govern- 
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ment, which in effe&t was much more 
an ——— either a or 
Democracy : in all Governments, 
where Property is mixt, the Adminiſtrs 
tion is ſo too : And that part which hath 
the greater ſhare in the Lands, will have 
it too in the Juriſdiftion: And fo in Com 
monwealths, the Senate or the People 
have -more or leſs Power, as they have 
more or fewer poſſeſſions; as was moſt 
viſible in Rome, where in the beginning, 
the Patricit could hardly bring the Pe 
ple to any thing ; but afterwards, when 
the Afratick Conqueſts had inricht the 
Nobility to that degree, that they were 
able to purchaſe a great part of the Lands 
in /taly,the People were all their Clients, 
and eaſily brought even to cut the 
throats of their Redeemers the Grarcchi, 
who had carried a Law for reſtoring 
them their Lands. But enough of this bb 
fore. I will not trouble my ſelf nor;yougs 
ſearch into the particular cauſes of this 

, Which has been made in the 
ſeſſions here in Eng/and ; but it is vi 
that the fortieth part of the Lands which 
were at the beginning in the hands of the 
Peers and Church, is not there now ; b& 
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ſides that not only all Villanage is 
ſince aboliſhed, but the other Tenures 
are ſo altered and qualified, that they ſig- 
nifie nothing towards making the Yeo- 
manry depend upon the Lords. The 
conſequence is, That the natural part of 
our Government, which is Power, is 
means of Property in the hands of the 
People, whileſt the artificial part, or the 
Parchment, in which the Form of Go- 
vernment 1s written, remains the ſame. 
Now Artis a very good ſervant and help 
to Nature, but very weak and inconſide- 
rable, when ſhe oppoſes her, and fights 
with her : it would te a very Impar con- 
geſſus, between Parchment ad ond 


 Thisalone is the cauſe of all the diſorder 


you heard of, and now ſee in England, 
and of which every man gives a reaſon 
according to his own fancy, whileſt few 
hit the right cauſe : ſome impute all to 
the decay of Thbe, others - the 

owth of Popery; which are bot [s 

alamities, but + Aur Effetts, Ns. ow 
Cauſes ; And if in private Families there 
were the ſame cauſes, there would te the 
ame effe&ts. Suppoſe now you had five 
or ſix Thouſand pounds a year, as it is 


pro- 
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proba le you have, and keep forty 
vants, and at length, by your negle&, 
and the induſtry and thrift of your Do 
meſticks, you ſell one T to your 
Steward, another to your Clerk ofthe 
Kitchen, another to your Baylifi, till all 
were gone; can you believe- that theſe 
Servants, when they had ſo good Eſtates 
of their own, and you nothing left to 
give them, would continue to live with 
you, and to do their ſervice as before} 
It is juſt ſo with a whole Kingdom. In 
our Anceſtors times, moſt of the Mem 
bers of our Houſe of Commons thought 
itan honour to retain to ſome 
Lord, and to wear his blew Coat : And 
when they had made up their Lords 
Train, and waited upon him from lus 
own Houſe to the Lords Houſe, and 
made a Lane for him to enter, and de- 
parted to ſit themſelves in the Lower 
Houſe of Parliament, as it was then (and 
very juſtly) called; can you think that 
any thing could paſs in ſuch a Parlias 
ment that was not ordered by the Lords? 
Beſides, theſe Lords were the King's great 
Council in the Intervals of Parhaments, 
and were called to adviſe of Praca BY 
2, 
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War; and the latter was ſeldom-made 
without the conſent of the major part ; 
if it were not, they would not ſend their 
Tenants, which was all the jp of 
land ( befides the King's tenth part. ) 
+ it be hevodthar inthok days the 
Commons ſhould diſſike any thing the 
Lords did in the Intervals, or that they 
would have diſputed their Right to re- 
ccive Appeals from Courts of Equity, if 
they had pretended to it in thoſe days, or 
to mend Money-bills 2 And what is the 
reaſon, but becauſe the Lords themſelves 
at that time repreſented all their Tenants 
that is,all the People) in ſome ſort > and 
though the Houle of Commons did Af- 
ſemble to preſent their Grievances, yet 
ul great Aﬀairs of high Importance con- 
cerning the Government, was Tranfact- 
&« by the Lords; and the War which was 
made to preſerve it, was called the Ba- 
rons Wars, not the War of both Houſes : 
for although in antienter times the word 
Baron were taken in a larger ſenſe, and 
canprehended the Francklins or Free+ 
men; Vet who reads any Hiſtory of that 
War, ſhall not find that 8ny.mention is 
made of the concurrence of any aſiembly 


of 
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of ſuch men,but that Simon Manford Ea 
of Leiceſter, and others of the great ones, 
did by their Power and Intereſt 
that conteſt. Now - this | 
which is gone out of the Peerage into th 
—_—_ had paſſed into the Ki 
handsas it did in Egypt in the time 
ſephas was before faid,the Prince had had 
a very eafie and peaceable reign over his | 
own Vaſſals, and might either have ref 
ſed, juſtly,to have Aſſembled the Parks 
ment any more; or if he had pleaſed tods 
it, might have for ever it as he 
thought fit : But our Princes have want- 
ed a Foepb;char is, a wiſe Councellorand 
inſtead of ſaving their Revenue, which 
was very great,and their expences ſmall, 
and buying in thoſe Purchaſes which the 
vaſt expences and luxury of the Lords 
made ready for them,they have alienated 
their own Inheritance ; fo that now the 
Crown-Lands, that is, the publick Paty- 
mony, is come to make up the intereſtaf 
the Commons, whileſt the King mult 
have a precarious Revenue out of 
Peoples Purſes, and be beholding to the 
Parliament for his Bread in tim2 of Peacs 
whereas the Kings their Predeceſſors ge 

ya 
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yer asked Aid of his Subjefts, but in 
time of War and Invaſion : and this a- 
lone (though there were no other decay 
in the Government) is enough to make 
the King depend upon his People;which is 
no very good condition for a Monarchy. 

Noble Ven. But how comes it to paſs 
that other Neighbouring Countries are 
in ſo ſettled a State in reſpe&t of England ? 
does their Property remain the it 
was, Or is it come into the hands of the 
Prince > You know you were pleaſed to 
admit,that we ask-you, ex paſſant, 
ſomething of other Countries. 

Eng. Gent. Sir, 1 thank you for it,and 
ſhall endeavour to fatisfie you. I ſhall 
ay of the ſmall Princes of Ger- 
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nl Propentyr and if their Princes now 
and then exceed their ——_ it is in 
time of Troubles ar, and 
eturninto their right Charel of Ae 
mb which are yet 
In every W But G 

ng þ ana to the Invaſion of hy 
Tarks on the oge ſide, and of the French 
on the other ; and —— had e- 
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traordinary power years, 
I can ay Inter arma filent leggs : but be- 
ſides their own particular States, they 
have the Diet of the Empire, which ne 
ver fails to mediate and Fr 
if there be any rea op uſed 
Princes to their ſubjects, or frony ane 
Prince or State to another. I ſhall there 
fore confine my ſelf to the ___ 
Kingdoms, France, Spain, and : 
for asto Denmark and Sweden, the fat 
hath lately 'd its Government, and 
not only made the Monarchy Heredits- 
ry, which was before Elefhive, but has 
pulld down the Nobility and giv ven their 
Power to the Prince ; which how ie will 
ſucrecd.time will ſhew. Smedex remains 
in point of Conſtitution and 
exactly as it did anciently, and-isa 
Governed Kingdom. Thefirft ofthes 
ther three is France, of which-I have 
ſpoken before, and ſhall onely add; That 
though it be very true, that thereisPwos 
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perty in France, and yet the Govern- 


ment is Deſpotical at this preſeat, yet it 
sone of thoſe violent States, which the 
Grecians called Tyrannies : For if a Law- 
full Prince, that is, one who being fo by 
Law, and ſworn to rule according to it, 
breaks his Oaths and his Bonds, and 
ons Arbitrarily, he becomes a Tyrant 
Jo Ui a3 toſo much as he aſ- 
ſumes more than the Conſtitution hath 
civen him ; and ſuch a Government, be- 
ng a5 I ſaid violent, and not natural, but 
contrary to the Intereſt of rhe people, 
firſt cannot be laſting, when the adven- 
titious props which ſupporrt it fail ; and 
whilſt it does endure, muſt be very un- 
afie both to Prince and People ; the firſt 
tring neceſſitated to uſe continual op- 
preſhion, and the latter to ſuffer it. 

Det. You are pleaſed to talk of the op- 
preſſion of the People under the King of 
Fraxce, and for that reaſon, call it a vio- 
nt Government, when, it I remember, 
you did once to day extol the Monar- 
hy of the Tarks for well-founded and 
mtural; Are not the people in that Em- 
pre as much oppreſied as in France 2 
Exg. Gent. By no meatis; unleſs you 

L 2 will 
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wilt calf it oppreſſion for the grand Seip 
_ o feed all his ROO the 
& of his own Lands; and though 
ſerve him for it, yet that does ahem. 
ro ianrabet cara pai 
and pay them for it, are you a Tyrans, 
or wee, are not you a good Common 
wealths-man, by helping thoſe to- live, 
who have no way of doing it but 
by their labour 2 But the King of Face 
knowing that his People have,"and 
ought to have Property, and that he has 
no right to their Pofleſſions, yet takes 
what he pleaſes from them,withoat their 
conſent, and contrary to Law; So that 
when he ſets them on work he pays 
them what he pleaſes, and that he levies 
out of their own Eſtates. I do not affirm 
that there is no Government in the 
World, but where Rule is founded in 
Property ; but I fay there is no natural 
fixed Government, but where it is ſo; 
and when it is —_— _- 
ly complainin ng in 
perpetually complaining ro 


perpetual anxiety, always in fear 

Subjects, and ſeeking new ways to K 
cure himſelf; God having been ſomerct 
- _ fultomankind,that he has made y_ 


[149] 
Gfe for Princes, but what is Juſt and Ho- 


neſt. 
- Noble Yen. But you-were faying juft 
now, that this preſent Conſtitution in 
France will fall when the props fail; we 
in /raly, who live in perpetual fear of the 
greatneſs of that Kingdom,would be glad 
to hear ſomething of the decaying of 
thoſe props; What are they,I beſeech you? 
Eng. Gent. The firſt is the greatneſs of 
the preſent King, whoſe heriock Athions 
and Wiſdom has extinguiſhed envy in 
all his Neighbour-Princes, and kindled 
fear,and brought him to be above all poſ- 
ſibility of control at home ; not only be- 
auſe his SubjeQts fear his Courage, but 
becauſe they have his Virtue in admira- 
je _— their _— cannot 
.chuſe but kayve ſomething of rejoycing, 
to ſee how high he hat mount 
Empire and Honour of their Nation. The 
next prop is the change of their ancient 
Conſtitution, in the time of Charles the 
Serenth,by Conſent: for about that time 
the Country being ſo waſted by the In- 
ſion and Excurſions of the Enzlifh, 
The States then aſſembled Peritioned the 
king that he would give them leave to go. 
L home, 
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home, and diſpoſe of Aﬀairs himſelf, and 
Order the Government for the future gg 
he thought fit. Upon this, his Succeſſor 
Lewis the Eleventh, being a 
Prince, took an occaſion to call the 
States no more, but to ſupply them with 
an Aſſemble des notables, which were cer- 
tain men of his own nomination, like 
Barbones Parliament here, but that 
were of better quajay' Thele in ſucceed 
ing reigns (being the beſt men of the 


ng 
ingdom) grew Troubleſome and Intrz- 
Grate; fo that 


for ſome years the 

have been verified (that is in our Lan- 
guage) Bills have been paſſed in the 
Grand Chamber of the Parliament at Pa- 
ris, commonly called the Chambre & as 
dience, who ods, and ſince the 

ſanment of Preſident Brouſelles -4.4 
thers during this King's Mmority, haye 
never refuled oe hepled any . Edidts 
whatſoever. Now whenever this great 
King dies,and the States of the Kingdom 
are reſtored, theſe two great props of Ar- 
bitrary Power are taken away. Beſides 
theſe two, the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment of France it ſelf,is forwhat bet- 
ter fitted than ours to permit 
"Pia nay 
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nary Power in the Prince, for the whole 
People there poſſeſſing Lands,are Gen- 
tlemen; that is,nfinitely the greater part; 
which was the reaſon why in their A- 
ſembly of Eſtates, the Leputies of the 
Provinces (which we call here Knights of 
the Shire) were choſen by, and out of 
the Gentry , arid fate with the Peers in 
the ſame Chamber, as re ing the 
Gentry onely , called petite 
Whereas our Knights here (whatever 
their blood is) are choſen by Common- 
ers,and are Commoners ; our Lawsand 
Government taking no notice of any No- 
bility but the-perſons of the Peers, whoſe 
Sons are likewiſe Commoners, even their 
eldeſt, whileſt their Father lives : Now 

are ever more trattable by a 


Prince, than a wealthy and numerous 


Commonalty ; out of which our 
(at leaſt thoſe we call ſo) are raifed from 
time to tinte: For whenever *either « 
Merchant, Lawyer, Tradeſman, Grafier, 
Farmer,or any other, gers ſuch an Eſtate, 
5 that hie or his Son cap live upon his 
Lands, without exerciſing of any other | 
Calling, he becomes a Gentleman. Ido 
not ſay, but that we have men very No- 
L 4 | 


[152 ] , 
bly deſcended amongſt theſe, but they 
hive no preheminence, or diltintion, 

the Laws or Government. Beſides 
this, the Gentry in France are very 
needy, and very numerous; the reaſon 
of which is, That the Elder Brother, in 
moſt pasts of that Kingdom,' hath no 
more ſhare in the diviſion of the Pater. 
nal Eſtate, than the Cadets or Younger 
Brothers, excepting the Principal Houle, 
with the Orchards and Gardens aboutir, 
which they call Yol de Chappon, as who 
ſhould fay, As far as a Capon can flyat 
once. This Houſe gives him the Title his 
Father had, who was called Seignior, of 
Baron,or Count of that place; which if he 
ſells, he parts with bis Ree 
ought I know becomes in tume roturier, 
or ignoble. This practice divides the 
Lands into ſo many ſmall parcels, that 
ue mt Noble, and 
to maintain their Nobility, 

aro Bn to ſeek their Fortune, which 
they can find no where ſo well as at 
the Court, and fo become the Kings 
Servants and Souldiers, for they are ge 
nerally Couragious, Bold, and of a good 
Meen. None of theſe can ever advance 


them 
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themſelves, but by their deſert, which 
makes them hazard theraſelves very def- 
tely, by which means numbers 

rwn4 kilfd, and gue come in 
time to be great Officers, and live ſplen- 
didly upon the King's Purſe, who is like- 
wiſe very liberal to them, and according 
totheir rs merits, = . them ot- 
ren,n tne beginning T Pagne, 2 
conſiderable tum to furniſh out their E- 

uipage. Theſe are a great Prop to the 
buns it being thei Intereſt to 
ſupport it,leſt their ſhould ceaſe,and 
they be reduced to be poor Provinciaux, 
that is,Country-Gentlemen again:where- 
as, if they had ſuch Eſtates as our Coun- 
try-Gentry have, they would deſire to 
be at home at their caſe, whileſt theſe 
(having ten times as muchfrom the Kin 
astheir own Eſtate can yield them,whi 
ſupply muſt fail, if the King's Revenue 
were reduced) are perpet engaged 
to make good all Laing . 

Dot. This is a kind of Governing by 
Property too, and it puts me in mind of 
a Gentleman of good Eſtate in our Coun- 
try, who took a Tenants Son of his to be 
bus Seryant, whoſe Father not long after 

ying 
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dying, left him a Living of about 
pound a year: c—_ Man's Frient 
came to him, and asked him why he 
would ſerve now he had an Eſtate of his 
own able to maintain him : his Anſwer 
was, That his own Lands would yield 
him but a third part of what hus Service 
was worth to him inall ; beſides, that he 
lived « pleafant Life,wore Clothes, 
kept good Company, and had the con- 
verlation of very Maids that were 
his Fellow-ſervants, which made him ve 
ry well digeſt the name of being a Ser- 
vantr. 
Eng. Gent. This is the very Cale; but 
——_— (in both theſe Caſes) is no 
itance ; and when there comes a 
King in France, who will let 
his Neighbours be quiet, or one that is 
e>vetous, theſe fine Gentlemen will loſe 
their Etployments, and their King this 
Prop ; and the rather, becauſe theſe Gen- 
tlemen do not depend(as was faid before 
inany kind upon the great Lords ( 
ing Intereſt is at Court) and focan- 
not ina change, be by them carried over 
£0 advance the Cop eng 
"their own good and that of ther: - 
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try. Andthus muchis ſufficient to be faid 
concerning France. As for Spais, I be- 
lieve there is no Country (excepting 
Sweden) in Chriſtendom, where the Pro- 
perty has remained ſointirely rhe ſame.it 
was at the beginning ; and the reaſon is, 
the great and'ſtri& care that is taken to 
hinder the Lands from paſling out of the 
old owners hands;for except it be by Mar- 
rages, NO man can acquire another man's 
Eſtate, nor can any Grandee, or Titula- 
do, or any other Hidalgo there, alienate 
or ingage his Paternal- or Maternal E- 
ſtate,otherwiſe than tor his Life ; nor can 
gter Tenures, or extinguiſh Services, or 
diimember Mannors: for to this the Prin- 
ces conſent muſt be had, which he never 
gives, till the matter be debated in the 
Conſejo de Camera, which is no Junta or 
ſecret Conſejo de Guerras, but one where- 
in the great men of the Kingdom inter- 
vene, and wherein the great matters 
concerning the preſervation of the Go- 
vernment are tranſacted, not relating to 
foreign Provinces or Governments, but 
to the kingdom of Caſtile and Leow, 0s 
which I only ſpeak now. Ir is true,there 


have been one ar two exceptions againſt 
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this ſevere Rule, fince the great calami- 
ties of Spain, and two great is 
have been ſold, the Marquiſate del My- 
naſtero, to an Aſſent iſta Genoeſe, and ano- 
ther to Sebaſtian Cortiza a Portugueſe, of 
the ſame Profeſſion: but both theſe have 
bought the intire Lordſhips, without 
curtailing or altering the condition in 
which theſe two great Eſtates were be- 
fore; and notwithſtanding, this hath 
cauſed ſo much repining amongſt the na- 
tural Godos (as the Caftilians call them 
ſelves ſtill for glory) that I believe this, 
will never be drawn into an Example 
hereafter. Now the Property 

the ſame, the Government doth fo too, 
and the King's Domeſtick Government, 
over his natural Spaniards, is very 

tle, whatever it be in his Conquard Pro 
vinces ; and the Kings there have very 
great advantages of keeping their great 
men (by whom they Govern) in good 
temper, by reaſon of the great Govern- 
ments they have to beſtow upon them, 
both in Europe and the Indies ; whigh 
changing every three years, go wal 
Age through all the Grandees, which 
are not very numerous. . Beſides, co 
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having been in the time of King Rodert- 

go over-run and Conq by the 

Moors, who Governed there Deſpotical- 

ly, ſome hundreds of years, betore it 

could be recovered again by the old In- 

habitants, who fled to the Mountains ; 
When they were at length driven our, 
the Count of Caſtile found a Tax ſet up- 
on all Commodities whatſoever, by the 
Moors, in their Reign, called Alcavad, 
which was an caſie matter to get conti- 
nued (when their old Government was 
reſtored) by the Cortes, or States ; and 
Þ it has continued ever fince, as the 
Exciſe has done here, which being im- 
poled by them who drove and kept out 
the King, does now ſince his happy Re- 
ſtauration remain a Revenue of the 
Crown. This Afcaval, or Excile, is a 
very great Revenue, and ſo prevented, 
for ſome time, the neceſſities of the - 
Crown, and made the Prince have the 
ls need of asking Relief of his People, 
the ordinary cauſe of diſguſt,) ſo that 
the Cortes, or Aſſembly of the States,has 
tad little to do of late, though they are 
duly aſſembled every year, but ſeldom 
contradit what is deſired by the Prince; 


for 
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for there are no greater [dolaters of their 
Monarch in the World than the Caffil. 
ans are, nor who drink deeper of the 
Cupof Loyalty : ſorhat in ſhort, theGo-. 
vernment in Spain 1s as ours was i 
Queen Elizabeths time, or in the firſt 
year after his now Majeſties Return, 
when the Parliament fora time Com- 
plimented the Prince, who had by that 
means both his own Power and the 
Peoples : which days I hope to ſee again, 
upon a better and more laſting Founds- 
tion. But before T leave Spain, I muſt 
lay a word ofthe Kingdom of Arragas, 
which has not at all times had ſo quits 
ſtate of their Monarchy as Caſtile hath 
enjoyed ; for after many Combuſtion 
which happened there, concerning their 
Faeros and Privilegios, which are thei 
Fundamental Laws, the King one day 
coming to his Seat in Parliament, .and 
making his demands, as was uſual, they 
told him that they hada Requeſt to make 
to him firſt;and he withdrawing thereup 
on, (for he had no right of ſitring there 
to hear their Debates) they fell into dif 
courle how to make their Government 


ſubſiſt againſt the encroachments of the 
Prince 
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Prince upon ther, and went very bigh 
array mr ooiy whch could not chuſe 
but come to the king's car, who walked 
he gle een to expet 
the iſſue ; and being in great Paſſion,was 
ken to'draw out lus Dagger, very olten, 
2nd thruſt it again into the ſheath ; and 
heard to fay, Sangre ha de coftar ; which 
coming to the knowledg of the Eſtates, 
they left off the Debate, and ſent ſome 
of their number to hum, to know what 
blood it ſhould coſt, and whether he 
meant to murder any body. 'He drew 


out his in, and pointing it 
to his b Phe fad, Sawgre de Reys ; 
kaving them in doube, whether he meant 


that his Subjefts would kilt hum, or 
that he would doit himſelf. However, 
that Parhament enged very peaceably, 
2nd a famous ſettlement was there and 
then made, by which a great perſon was 
tobe choſen every Parliament, who 
ſhould be as it were an Umpire between 
the King and his people, for the execu- 
inef Coden and the preſervation 
 thew Government, their Faeros and 
Irivilegios, which are their Courts of 
Jaſtice, and their Charters. This Qf&& 

cer 
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rnd PR 70M 

is duty-was to call together the wh 
Nr the Kingdom, wher 7er any 
of the aforeſaid Rights were by op 
force violated or invaded, 'and to adn. 


niſh the King, whenever he heard ” 


any clandeſtine Councils hen 
to that effe&t. ' It was likewi mac 


draw himſelf without leave, much more 
to betray him, or to revolt from him: 


Beſides, in this Cortes, or Parliament, the 
old Oath which at the firſt Foundation of 
their State was ordered to be taken 
the King at his admittance, was 
revived,and which is,in theſe words: Nez 
que valemos tanto camo nos, y podemos mit, 
os eligimos nueſtro Rey, congue nos guardeys 
nueſtros Fueros y Privilegios; y ft no, m. 
That is, We who are as good as y 
more Powerful, do chule you our King 
upon condition that you preſerve our 
Rights and Priviledges; and if not,not. 
Notwithſtanding all this, Philip the S& 
cond, being both King -of Caftile and 
Arrags 
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Arragon, picked a quarrel with the latter; 
Frags Packed nee iter; | 


iy who fled from the King's diſplea- 
fure thither, being his own Eounry: 
and they refuſing to deliver him (it 


* ing expreſly contrary to a Law of Arra- 


, that a Subje& of that Kingdom 

uld be againſt his will carried to be 
tryed elſewhere) the King took that oc- 
caſion to Invade them with the Forces 
of his Kingdom of Caſtile (who had e- 
ver been Rivals and Enemies to the Ara * 
goneſes) and to defend rhemſclves - 
under their Juſticia, who did his part 
faithfully and ; but the Ca- 
filians being old Soldiers, and thoſe” of 
Arragon bat County-Troops, the former 
prevailed, and fo this Ki gs 
ting that of Caſtile by a age ( 
an Age before) loſt its own and 
Government : for it is ſince made a Pro- 
vince,and Governed by a Vice-Roy from 
Madrid, although they keep up the for- 
mality of their Cortes ſtill. 

Do. No man living that knew the 
hatred and hoſtility that ever was be- 
tween the /þ and Scots, could have 


imagined in the years 1639, and 1640, 
OE 7M : when 
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when our King was with great Armiesof 
x upon the Frontiers of Scetland, 
Invade that Kingdom, that this 
on have aſſiſted to have 
---— -- ypraceo but it proved 0- 


x It may be they feared, 
That when Scotland was reduced to fla 
very, and the Province pacified, and 
Gn ——_ Forces 
might have umployed 
heo60 reduc us into the farmie conditi- 
on; an jon which at this time 
ſticks with many of the common 
and helps to fill up the meaſure of our 
Fears and DiſtraQtions. But the viſible 
reafor: why the Eng/rfh were not at that 
time very fotward to oppre6 their 
Neighbours, Was the conſideration, That 
they were to be Invaded for refuſing to 
_ _ hence certain Innovationsin 
Ws, 
tong before beenin- 
_—_ tk x ng ef bens 
of this Kingdo Kon we an—_—_ 
—_ urch | 
Vs i upon them. pep 
angly admire, when I rcad our Hiſtory, 
to 
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to ſee how zealous and eager our Nobili- 

and People here were ancieatly to af. 
Gn the of our Crown to the King- 
any and amy by us 
if we raxce (for we Conquer. 
«lit intirely and fully) to this day, we 
muſt have run the fate of Arragon, and 


own Valour and good Fortune ; 2 thing 
that was foreſeen by the Macedonians 


when their 7 had ſubdu- 


thence Govern Macedexn,by which means 
the Grecians, who by their Vertue and 
Valour had and ſubdued the 
Barbarians, ſhould in time (even as an 
efle&t of their Vi&tories) be 
trannized over by them: 
m_ toreſight 


[ 164] "_* 
will not caſily ſuffer their eyes to bedaz 
led any more with the falſe glory of Cow 


France. 
L Noll. Ven. You need no 


Eng. Gent. T have no more to lay of 
Foreign Monarchies,but only to tell you, 
That Polan1 is both Governed and Pof 
ſeſſed by ſome very Perſons orPo- 
rentates, called Palatines, and under 
them by a very numerous Gentry ; for 
the King is not onelfy Eledive, but ok 
mited, that he has little or no Power, 
but ro Command their Armies in time 
of War; which makes them _ chuſe 
Foreigners of t Fame 
Explotts: and « fort —_—_ 
or -men, are 
vere illains. This Government's 
extreamly confuſed, by reaſon of thenw 
merouſneſs of the Gentry,who do-notal 


ways moet by way of repreſanatin 
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[ 165] . 
in other Kingdoms, but ſometimes for 
the choice of their King, and upon other 
great occaſions,colleQtively, in the Field, 
25 the Tribes did atRome ; which would 
make things much more turbulent if all 
this body of Gentry did not wholly .de- 
pend for their Eſtates upon the favour 
of the Palatines their Lords,which makes 
wk oor Naghbours beyond "on 
with our Net rs 
ſhould not without your command 
have made fo 1 a digreſſion in 
this place, which ſhould indeed have 
been treated of before we come to 
of England, but that you were to 
divert me from it : However, be- 
ing placed near the Portraiture of our 
own Country, it ſerves better ( as con- 
traria juxta ſe poſita) to illuſtrate it + 
but I will not make this Deviation 


longer, b Apologjzing ing for it ; and ſhall 
erode = you to take notice, That 
in E Property came 
to ſhift from the ww to the many, fo 
the Government 4s grown heavier and 
more uneaſie both to Prince and People, 
the complaints more in Parliament, the 
Laws more numerous, and much more 


M 3 tedious 


ar,whereas our AQ 
nent, in thee 
King Charles the Firſt, cats 
ſheets of paper, to provide againſt a fai 
in the Can ard o* that Law; which if 
the Power had remained in the Lords, 
would have been needles : for ſome of 
them, in caſe of intermiſſion of Aſſem- 
ing the Parliament, would have made 
ir Coraplaint and Addreſs to the Ki 
' removed the 


which the Popes make at Rome, wa 
bus ingidelivon) are meerly grown Titl- 
lar, and purchaſed far ing but to 
ir Wives place, it cannot be Work 
tred at if the King ſlight their Addreſs 
A _ — 
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one, ſpend 

of the Inexecution of the Law, ofthe 
tiukipatica of cn lay 
Ces, __ the Pu ws 
of the danger our eligion is in by pra- 
ar wedkpac amber 
endeavours to bring in , 
and in queſtioni t Officers of State, 
the aafers art Promoters fl 
Abuſes ; in ſo much, that every Parlia- 
ment ſeems a State of War, 


wherein the Commons are ' tugg} 
and contending for their Right 
coming to « Point : So that the Court 
ſends them packin 


Ow anounrony their 
ruament ; 
tors Tre: 'Cavy to uſe horrid ſhifts to 


fiſt without it, and to keep it off | 
ng, that if theſe 


ſellers underſtood their Trade,they 
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an -" ent in Parliament,as might re- 
He broken end k'd Govern- 
ment of England ; and in this ſecure the 
Peace,Quiet and Proſperity of the People, 
the Greatneſs and Happineſs of the King, 
ind be themſelves not only out of pre- 
kent danger (which no cther courſe can 
exempt them from) but be Renown- 
od to all Poſterity. 

Noble Yen. 1 beſeech you, Sir, how 
comes it to paſs, that neither the King, 
nor any of his Counſellors could ever 
come to find out the truth of what you 
diſcourſe ? for I am fully convinced it is 
as you ſay. 

Eng. Gent, I cannot reſolve you that, 
but thus is certain, they have never en- 
deavoured a Cure, though poſſibly they 
might know the Diſeaſe, as fearing that 
though the Effe&ts of a Remedy would 
be, as was ſaid, very advantagious both 
to King and People, and to themſelves ; 
yet poſſibly, ſuch a Reformation 
not conſiſt with the Merchandize t 
make of the Princes Favour, nor wit 
ſuch Bribes, Gratuities and Fees as t 
uſually take for the diſpatch of all Mat- 
ters before them. And therefore our 


# 
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Counſellors have been fo far from 
geſting an ack cg to their 


made by . certain 

beg of King Jamey Reign, wi 
inning g James's n, 

is yet called the Undertaking Parlia- 
ment. Theſe Gentlemen conf! 


form his part, that Houſe of Commons 
would undertake for the Obedience of 
the People. They did believe that if this 
ſhould have been moved in Parliament 


Jent three oftheir number to his Majeſty; 
'Sir James a Croft, Grandfather or Father 
to the preſent Biſhop of Hereford; Thy- 
ma Harley, who was to the 
Hon Family of that Name 1 He- 
refordſhre ; and Si ——_— 
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had been Ambaſſador from Queen Eliza- 
kth to the French King, Theſe were to 
open the matter at large to the Ki 


——= leave orgs nn 


n Parliament : which, atter a 
Audience and Debate, that 
Prince conſented to, with a m—— 

Secreſic in the mw tume, may tf 

humbly begged of His Maj How- 
ever, This took Vent, and = Earl of 
Northampton; of the Houſe of Howard, 
who ruled the Roſt in that time, having 
knowledg of it, engaged Sir R. Weſton, 
afterwards Lord Trealurer and Earl of 
Portland, to impeach thele Undertakers 
in Parliament before they tould move 
their matters; which he did the very 
kme day , accompanying his Charge 
(which was endeavouring to alter the 
eſtabliſhed Government of England)with 
{ eloquent an Invective, het Lemnal 
them had not riſen, and made the Houſe 
uainted with the whole Series of the q: 


Was all that Nort 
ed,and prevented 


[172] 
ing any of the Particulars of this Refox. 
mation ; for nothing being moved, ng- 
thing could remain the Journal, 
So that you ſee our Pr 
orant altogether of our « 
h the Troubles which have ery 
this Kingdom ſince, have made it 
much more apparent : for ſmee the De- 
termination of that Parliament, there has 
not been one called, either in that Ki 
Reign, or his Son's, or ſince, that hath 
not diſſolved abruptly, whilſt the 
main buſineſles,and thoſe pontiac 
to the publick,were depending My por unde- 
cided. And although there bath 
ed in this Interim a Dlood y War,w 
the Cloſe of it, changed the whole O 
der and Foundation of the Polity of 
_ and that it _ more Gott 
re t by his Majeſty's Re- 
rurn, et Fo old Goverment . 
alive ; yet it is very V 
rs condi is not healed, but that we 
areto this day tugging with the ſame dif- 
I — = ſame Debates n 
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1640. whilſt the King hath been forced 
toapply the ſame Remedy of Diſſofurion 
to his two firſt Pirliaments that his Fa- 
ther uſed to his four firſt, and King James 
to his three laſt, contrary to his own vi- 
ſible Intereſt, and that of his popes ; 
and this for want of having Cou 
about him of Abilities a egry 
nough to diſcover to him the 
his Government, and the Remedy: hi 
[ hope, when we meet to Morrow A 
ning you will come prepared to 
into ; for the DoCtor ſays, he will viſe 
you to go take the Air this afternoon 
1n your Coach. 
Noble Yen, 1 ſhall think it very long 
till the morning come : But before you 


go, pray give me leave to ask you ſome- 


thing of your Civil War here;. Ido not 
mean the Hiſtory of it (although the 
World abroad is very much in the dark 
35 to all your TranſaCtons of that time 
for want of a good one ww but the grounds 

or pretences ot it, and how you ines into 
a War againſt your King. 

Fug. Gent. As for __ Hiſtory,it will 
not be forgotten ; one of thoſe who was 
nEmployment from the Year 40.10 50. 
hath 


[174] L 
hath written the _—_ of thoſe 25 
Years, a Perſon of good Learning and 


Elocution ; and though he be now dead, 
yet his Executors are very unwilling to 
publiſh it ſo ſoon, and to rub a Sorethat 
is not yet healed. But the Story is writ 
with great Truth and Impartiality, al- 
though the Author were engaged both 
in Councils and Arms for the Parlia- 
ments ſide. But for the reſt of your De- 
mand, you may pleaſe to underſtand, 
that our Parliament never did, as they 
pretended, make War againſt the King ; 
tor he by Law can do no Wrong, and 
therefore cannot be quarrelled with ; 
The War they declared was undertaken 
toreſcue the King's Perſon out of thoſe 
Mens hands who led him from his Parlia- 
ment, and made uſe of his Name to levy 
a War againſt them. 

Noble Yen. But does your Govern 
ment permit, that in caſe of a diſagree- 
ment between the King and his Parka- 
ment, either of them may raiſe Arms + 
gainſt the other ? 

Eng. Gent. It is impoſſible that any 
Government can go further than to pro- 
vide for its own Safety and Prom 
oy 
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{lf is at an end; there bei 
rence between our Bodies Natural and 
Politick, that the firſt can make a Teſta- 
ment to diſpoſe of things after his death, 
but not the other. Thus is certain, that 
where-ever any two Co-ordinate Powers 
d differ, and there be no Power on 
Earth to _— m_ Rs Eu nor 
any Umpire, will, de fadto, fall to- 
gether by the Ears. What can be done 
1n this Caſe de jure, look into your 
own Country-man Machiaved, into 
Grotins, who in his Book De jare Bell; 
a Pacis, treated of ſuch matters long be- 
fore our Wars. As for the ancient Poli- 
ticians, they muſt needs be ſilent in the 
Point, as having no mixt Governments 
amongſt them ; and-as for me, I will not 
reſt my ſelf in fo flippery a Place. There 
are great diſputes about it in the Parlia- 
ments Declarations before the War, and 
ſomething conſiderable in the King's An- 
ſwers to them ; which I ſhall ſpecifie im- 
mediately,when I have ſatisfied you how 
our War begun; which was 1n this man- 
&r : The Long Parliament having pro- 

cured 


cured from the King his Royal Aſſent for 
their Sitting till they were diſſolved by 
AR, and having paid and ſent out the 
Scottiſh Army, and disbanded our own, 
went on in their Debates for the ſet 
and mending our Government: the 
being diſpleaſed with them for it, 
with himſelf for putting it out of his 
Power to diſſolve them, now the buſt 
neſs which they pretended for their Per- 
—— finiſhed, takes an un- 
fortunate Reſolution to accuſe five prin- 


cipal Men of the Commons Houſe, and 
one ofthe Peers,of High-Treaſon : which 


he proſecuted in a new unheard- of way, 
by coming with armed Men into 

Commons Houſe of Parliament, to de 
mand their Members; but nothing being 
done by reaſon of the abſence of the five, 
and Tumults of diſcontented Citizens 
flocking to White-Hall and Weſtminſter, 
the King took that occaſion to abſent 
himſelf trom his Parliament.Which indy. 
ced the Commons Houſe to ſend Com- 
miſſionersto Z/ampton-Court toattend his 
Majeſty with a Remonſtrance ho State 
of the Kingdom.and an humble to 
return to his Parliament, for the 


[177] 
fing thoſe Grievances which were ſpeci- 

in that Remonſtrance. But the Ki 
otherwiſe Counſelled, goes to Windſor, 
and thence Northwards, till he arrived at 
Tork ; where he ſummons in the Militia, 
that is, the Trained-Bands of the Coun- 
ty; and beſides, all the Gentry,of which 
there was a numerous Appearance. The 
King addreſſed himſelf to the latter with 
Complaints againſt a prevailing Party in 
Parliament, which intended to take the 
Crown from his Head; that he was come 
to them, his loving Subjets, for Prote- 
ion; and, in ſhort, deſired them to af- 
fiſt him with Moneys to defend himſelf 
by Arms. Some of theſe Gentlemen pe- 
titioned His Majeſty to return to his Par- 
lament, the reſt went about the Debate | 
of the King's Demands:; who, in the 
mean time, went to Full, to ſecure the 
Magazine there, but was denied Entrance 
by a Gentleman whom the Houſe had 
ſent down to prevent the ſeizing it ; who 
was immediately declared a Traytor,and 
the King fell to raiſing of Forces : which 
coming to the Know of the Houſe, 
they made this Vote, the King, ſe- 
daced by Evil Counſel intended to levy War 


; | N againſt 
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ainſt his Parliament and People, to de- 


roy the Fundamental Laws and Liberti 
, and to introduce an Arki 
Government, &c, This was the firſt time 
they named the King, and the laſt : For 
in all their other Papers, and in their De- 
claration to Arm for their Defence (which 
did accompany this Vote) they name no- 
thing but Malignant Cou s. The 
ogy Ares to theſe Votes and this 
Declaration, is that which I mentioned; 
wherein His Majeſty denies any inten- 
tion of invading the Government, with 
high Imprecations upon himſelf and Po 
ſterity if it were otherwiſe : and owns 
that they have Right to maintam their 
Laws and Government. This is to be 
ſeen in the Paper it (elf now extant ; and 
this Gracious Prince never pretended (a 
fome Divines have done for him) that his 
Power came from God, and that his Sub- 
jects could not diſpute it, nor ought he wo 
wveany Account of his Actions ( 
he ſhould enſlave us all) to any but him 
So that our War did not begin Z 
pointof Right, but upon a matter 
tor withour going to Lawyers or 


tobe refolved, thoke of the Prople whobs 
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[ 1799] 
lieved that the King did intend to deſtroy 
* our Liberties, joyned with the Parlia- 
ment ; and thoſe who were of opinion 
that the pong 46 in Parliament 
did intend to y King or de- 
throne him, affiſted vi His Ma- 
xſty with their Lives and Fortunes. And 
the Queſtion you were pleaſed to ask 
never came ;z for both partics pretended 
and believed they were in the right, and 
that they did fight for and detend the 
Government : But I have wearied you 


out. 

Noble Ven. No ure, Sir, but I am 
infinitely obliged to you for the great care 
you have taken and ſtill have uſed to in- 
ſtrut me, and beg the continuance of it 
for to morrow morning, 

Eng. Gent. | ſhall be ſure to wait up- 
on you at nine a Clock, but I ſhall be- 
kech both of you to bethink your ſelves 
what to offer, for I ſhall come with a 
deſign to learn, not to'reach : nor will I 
prelume in ſuch a matter to talk all, as 
you have made me do to day; for what I 
tave yet to fay in the point of Cure, is ſo 
little, that it will look like the Mouſe to 
the Mountain of this days diſcourſe. 

N 2 Doth, 


[ 180] 
Dod. It is fo in all Arts, the 

is ſhort, and in ours 
who write of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incden 
to humane bodies, muſt make long 
on Prognoſtices of fach Di nico, bgn 
when they come to treat the Gar ik 
diſpatched in a few Recipes. 

. Gent. Well, Sir, for this bout, 1 
humbly take my leave of you ; nay, Sir, 
you are not in a condition to uſe ceremo- 


0 Det Sir, I forbid you this door; pray 
retire : to ſtand here,is worſe than to be 
in the open atr. 

Noble Yen. I obey you both. 
Dof#. I ſhall wait on you in the Even- 


ing. 


[181] 


The T HIRD DAY. 


Noble Yen. Entlemen, you are ve- 
ry welcome: what,you 
are come both together ! 

Doft. 1 met this Gentleman at the 
door : But methinks we fit looking one 
upon another, as if all of us were afraid 
to ſpeak. 

Eng. Gent. Do you think we have not 
reaſon,in ſuch a ſubje&t as this is? how can 
any Man, without Heſitation, preſume 
to be ſo confident as to deliver his private 
opinion in a point, upon which, for al- 
moſt 200 year ( for ſo long our Govern- 
ment has been crazy) no has ven- 
tured ; and when Parliaments have done 
any thing towards it, there have been A- 
nimoſities and Breaches, and at length 
Civil Wars ? 

Noble Yen. Our work to day is,to en- 
deavour £0 _ ow - e e troubles 
may be prevented for ture, by ta- 
king away the Cauſe of them, which is 
the want of a good Government ; and 
therefore it will not be ſo much prefum- 
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ption in you, as charity, to declare your 
ſelf fully in this matter. 

Eng. Gent. The Cure will follow ng- 
turally, if you are ſatisfied in the Diſeaſe, 
and in the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe: far if you 

that our Government 1s 

and that it is broken becauſe it was Found- 
ed upon Property, and that Foundation 
is now ſhaken ; it will be obyious, that 
you muſt either bring Property back to 
your old Government, and give the King 
and Lords their Lands again, or elle ey 
muſt bring the Government to the 
perty as it now ſtands. | 

Do. Tam very well ſatisfied in your 
Grounds ; but becauſe this Fundamental 
truth is little underſtood amongſt our 
Peopleand that in all converſations men 
will be offering their opinions of what 
the Parliament ought todoat their Meet- 
ing, it will not be amiſs to examine ſome 
of thoſe Expedients they propoſe, and to 
ſee whether ſome or all of them may not 
be effeftual towards the bringing us to 
ſome degree of ſettlement, rather than 
to venture upon ſo great a change and 
alteration as would te neceffary to mo- 
del our Government anew, | Fl 
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Eng. Gent. Sir, I believe there can be 
no Expedients propoſed in Parliament 
that will not take up as much time and 
trouble,find as much difficulty in 
with the King and Lords, and 

ata clnagsofGorenmens.cothoomy 
nn would appear, at leaſt I ſpeak as 
to what I have to propoſe ; but however, 
[ approve your Method, and if you will 

pleaſe to propoſe any of thoſe things, I 

al either willingly embrace them, or 
endeavour to ſhew reaſon why they will 
be of little fruit in the ſettling our 
State. 


Dod, I will reduce them to two Heads 


(beſides the making good Loog! ich keep- 
ing out Arbitrary Power, w is al- 
w_ underſtood : ) the Hi the 
growth of Popery, and conſequently the 


IN a Popiſh Succeſſor ; and 


then the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's Right to the randy after it hath 
been examined and agreed to in Parlia- 
ment. 

Eng. Gent. As for the 
Laws, I hold it abſolutely rrer thol 


we have already againſt Arbi Pow - 
er being an bn. bulficiear, if they 


might 
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be executed; but that being im- 
- pollible (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) ill 
ſome change ſhall be made, I ſhall poff- 
pore this point : and for the firſt of your 
other two, I ſhall divide and ſeparate the 
conſideration of the growth of 
from that of the _— Iam 
that in the proſecution 0 irony 
I ſhall be forced to fa — 
may not be very pleaſing tot 
Gentleman, we being nd mho 7 
diſcourſe with prejudice of that Reli 
on which he profeſſes; but it ſhall bewith 
as little ill breeding as I can, and altoge- 
ther without paſſion or invettives. 

Noble Yen. It would be very hard for 
me to ſuſpeC&t any 5 thing from you that 
ſhould be difobliging ; but pray, Sir,go 
on to your Political diſcourſe, for + 
not ſo ignorant my ſelf,but to know that 
the conſervation of the National Rehi 
on (be it what it will) is aſſential to 
well ordering a State: and though in our 
City the dodctrinals are very different 
from what are profeſſed here, yet as to 
the Government of the State, I beheve 
_ know _—_ Pope or his Pneſts 

ve as littl= influence upon it, as your 

| Clergy 
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C have here, or in any part of the 
World. | 
Eng. Gent. 1 avow it fully, Sir, and 
with the favour you give will proceed. It 
cannot be denyed but that in former 
times Popery has been very innocent 
here to the Government, and that the 
Clergy and the Pope were fo far from op- 
poſing our Liberties, that they both ſided 
with the Barons to get a declarationof 
them by means of Magna Charta : It is 
true allo, that if we were all Papiſts, and 
that our State were the fame, both: as 
to Property and Empire, as it was 400 
years ago, there would be but one incon- 
venience to have that Religion National 
2gain in England, which is, "That the 
Clergy, quatenus ſuch, had and will have 
2 ſhare in the Soveraignty, and inferi- 
our Courts in their own Power, called 
Eccleſiaſtical ; this is, and ever will be a 
Soleciſm in Government, beſides a ma- 
nifeſt contradiftionto the words of Chriſt 
our Saviour, who tells us, his Kingdom 
5not of this World : and the truth is, if 
you look into the Scriptures, you will 
find, that the Apoſtles did not reckon 
that the Religion they planted ffiould be 
| National 
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National in any Country , and there- 
fore have given no precepts to the Mapj 
{trate to meddle in matters of Faith and 
the Worſhip of God ; but Preach'd, That 
Chriſtians ſhould yield them obedience 
in all lawfull things. There are many 
paſſages in Holy Writ which plainly de- 
clare, that the truc Believers and Gant 
ſhould be but a handtul, and ſuch as 
God had ſeparated, and as it were taken 
out of the World; which would not have 
been ſaid by them, if they had believed 
that whole Nations and People ſhould 
have been true Followers of Chriſt, and 
of his Flock : for certainly none of them 
are to be damn'd, and yet Chriſt himſelf 
rells us, that few are ſaved, and bids us 
ſtrive to get in at the ſtrait gate; and 
therefore I conceive it not to be imagin- 
able,that either Chriſt or his Apoſtles did 
ever account that the trueReligion ſhould 
be planted in the World by | 
of Laws, Catechiſms, or Creeds, by the 
Soveraign Powers and Magiſtrates, whe- 
ther youcall them Spiritual or Tempo- 
ral, but that it ſhould have a Jon, 
ſuitable to its beginning : for it is 

that it had its Original from the -_ 
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and Spirit of God, and came in againſt 
the ſtream, not onely without a Name 
Pompilius, or a Mabomet, to plant and 
liſh it by humane Conſtitutions and 
Authority, but had all the Laws of the 
World to oppoſe it, and all the bloudy 
Tyrants of that age to perſecute it, and 
to inflict exquiſite torments on the Pro- 
fefſors of it, In Nero's time (which was 
very early) the Chriſtians were offered a 
Temple in Rome, and in what other Cities 
they pleaſed, to be builr to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that the Romans ſhould receive him 
into the number - their gods; but our 
Religion 'being then in its purity, this 
any es refuſed, for that ſuch 8s 
God muſt have no Companions, nor 
needed no Temples, but muſt be Wor- 
ſhipped in Spirit and Truth. The Succeſ- 
lors to theſe good Chriſtians were not ſo 
{crupulous;for within ſome Ages after,the 
Pricſts ro get Riches and Power, and the 
Emperors to get and keep the Empire(for 
by this tume the Chriſtians were n 
numerous and powerful) combi 
ther to ſpoil oux HolyReligion,to make it 
fit for the Government of this World &tq 
introduce into tall the Ceremonious fol- 


wy 
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lies and Superſtitions of the Heathen;zand 
which is worſe, the Power of Prieſts,both 
over the Perſons and Conſciences of Men. 
I ſhall fay no more of this, but refer you 
to innumerable Authors who have treat. 
ed of this Subje&t, particularly to a French 
Miniſter, who hath written a Book, En- 
tiruled, La Religion Catholique Apoſtoli 
Romaine efituce par Pilate re 
to the incomparable Machiavet in his 
Poſthume Letter, Printed lately in our 
Language, with the Tranſlation of hs 
Works. But I have made a long digreſſ- 
on ; and to come back again, ſhall 
defire you to take notice, when I ſay that 
ancientlyPopery was no inconvenience 
in this Kingdom, I mean onely Political- 
ly, as the Government then ſtood, and 
onot ſpeak at all of the prejudice which 
mens Souls did and will ever receive from 
the Belief of thoſe impious Tenents, and 
the want of having the True Goſpel ot 
Jeſus Chriſt preached unto them, but 
living in perpetual Superſtition and Ido- 
latry : The conſideration of thele Mat: 
ters is not ſo proper to my preſent put- 
poſe, being to Diſcourſe onely of Govern 
ment. ' Notwithſtanding therefore, - 
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aid before, that Pepery might have ſuit- 
ed well enough with our Bi Conſtitu- 
tion, yet as to the preſent Eſtate, which 
nclines to Popularity, it would be whol- 
ly as inconſiſtent with it, and with the 
Power of the Keys, and the Empire of 
Prieſts (eſpecially where there is a For- 
reign Juriſdiction in the caſe) as with the 
Tyranny and Arbitrary Power of any 
Prince in the World. I will add thus 
much in Confirmation of the Dodtor's Af- 
ſertion, That we ought to prevent the 
Growth of Popery, fince it is now 
growna Dangerous Faction here againſt 
the State. 

Noble Yen. How can thaf be, I be- 
ſeech you, Sir ? 

Eng.Gent Sir, l will make you Judg of it 
your lelf;I will ſay nothing of thoſe tooliſh 
Writings that have been put forth by Ma- 
riana, Emanuel Sa, and ſome others,about 
the lawfulneſs of deſtroying Princes and 
Sartes in caſe of Hereſie, becauſe I know 
all the conſcientious and honeſt Papiſts * 
(of which I know there are great num- 
ters in the World) do not only not hold, 
but even abhor ſuch curſed Tenents; and 
do believe, that when the Pope, by Ex: 
com- 
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communication hath cut off any Prince 
from the communion of rhe Church, 
can go no further, nor to-pretend 
a Power todeprive him of his Crown, or 
abſolve his Subjects from their Oaths and 
Oktedience : Bur I ſhall confine my ſelf 
to the preſent condition of our Papiſts 
here. You know how dangerous iﬆ is 
for any Kingdom or State to haves conſi- 
derable, wealthy, flouriſhing party + 

them, whoſe intereſt it is to de- 

ſtroy the Polity and Government of the 
Country where they live; . and therefors 
if our Papiſts prove this Party, you will 
. not wonder why this People arg fo cager 
to depreſs them. This is our Cale: for in 
the beginning of Queen Elizabethsreign, 
was an alteration of Religion in our 
Country, which did ſufficiently enrage 
the Holy Father at Rome, to ſee that this 
good Cow would be Milked no longer. 
He declares her an Heretick and a Ba- 
ſtard, (his Sanftity not having declared 
mull that inceſtuous Marriage which her 
Father had contrafted betore with his 
Brothers Wife, and which that King had 
diſſolved to Marry her Mother) and af 
terwards Excommunicated our Qeew 
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&priving her, as much as in him hy, 
4th —_— ſome of _ Zealots of 
Io gan terrour for 
hoſe Thunder-bolts than I telieve many 
have now) began to Conſpire again 
her ; and Plots grew at length 
quent, and fo dangerous, that it was = 
ofary (as the Parhaments then t 
to ſecure the Queen, by makin ran 
Laws againſt a Peoples, who not be- 
leve themſelves her Majeſties Subjets ; 
but on the contrary, many of them 
thought themſelves in Coplſci obli. 
oed to oppoſe and deſtroy her : and al- 
_ that Excommunication, as alſo 
ed doubtfulneſs of the Title, 
wel died with that renowned 
yet a new deſperate Conſpir acy againſt 
the King her Succeſſor md the whole 
Parliament enfuing, not long after her 
deceaſe, thoſe rigorous Laws have been 
o far from being repcaled, that very 
many more, and tar ſeverer, have been 
lince made, and are yet in force. Now 
theſe Laws make fo great a diſtintion 
berween Proteſtants and Papiſts, that 
whereas the former are by our Govern. 
ment and Laws, the freeſft People in the 


World, 
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World, the latter are little better than 
ſhves, are confined to ſuch a diſtance 
from their Houſes, are not to come near 
the Court, which being kept in the Ca- 
pital City, moſtly deprives them from 
attending their neceſſary occaſions ; they 
are to pay two third parts of their Eſtates 
annually to the King. their Prieſts are to 
ſaffer as Traitors, and they as Felons for 
harbouring them ; in fine, one of us, if 
he do not break the Municipal Laws for 
the good Government of the Country, 
not fear the King's Power, whereas 
their being what they are, is a breach of 
th: Law, and does put them into the 
Princes hands to ruine them when he 
pleaſes; nay, he is bound by Oathto 
do it, and when he does it not, 1s com- 
plained againſt by his People, and Par- 
liaments take it amiſs. Now judge you, 
Sir, whether it is not the intereſt of thele 
People to deſire and endeavour a change, 
whileſt they remain under theſe diſcou- 
ragements, and whether they are not 
like to joyn with the Prince (whole con- 
nivance at the inexecution of thoſe 
Laws is the onely means and hope of 
their preſervation ) whenever he 2 
u - 
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ing for the increaſe of 
his own Power, the depreſling his 
Parliaments. | 

Noble Ves. What you fay is very un- 
deniable, but then the Remedy &s very 
calc and obvious, as well as very juſt and 
honourable, which is the taking away 
thoſe cruel Laws, and if that were done 
they would be one People with you, and 
would have no neceſlity, and by conſe- 
quence no defire i the King 
againſt the Intereſt Liberty of their 
own 

. Gent. You ſpeak well, and 

hs epi m———— which 
[ have, to deſire a compoſure of all our 
troubles by a ſetled Government, is, that 
| may ſee theſe People (who are very 
— _—_ for Eſtates, 
—_ ling) k thy nad 
our good Laws, and increaſe our Trade 
and Wealth with their expences here at 
home ; whereas now the ſeverity of our 
Laws againſt them, makes ther ſpend 
their Revenues abroad, and inrich other 
Nations with the Stock of England; but 
:5 long as the State here is 1o- unſetled 
25 1t 15, our Parliaments will never con- 
O ſent 


. 
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ſent to countenance a Party, who by the 
leaſt Favour and Indulgence may make 
themſelves able to bring in their own Re- 
ligion to be National, and ſo ruine ovrPo- 
lity and Liberties. 

Noble Yen. 1 wonder why you ſhould 
think that poſſible ? 

Emg. Gent. Firſt, Sir, for the Reaſon 
we Firſt gave, which is the crazineſs of 
our Polity, there being nothing more 
certain, than that both in the Natural 
and alſo the Politick Body any finiſter 
accident that intervenes, during a very 
Diſcaſed habit, may bring a dangerous 
teration to the Patient. An InfurreQtionin 
adecayed Government, a thing otherwiſe 
very inconſiderable, has proved very fa- 
tal, as I knew a ſlight fleſh-wound bring 
a'luſty Man to hus Grave in our Wars, 
for that he being extreamly infected with 
the French Dicaſe, could never procure 

-rhe Orifice to cloſe; ſo although the de- IF © 
"1igns both at home and abroad, tor alter 
ing our Religion, would be very little 
frmidable to a well-founded Govern- I '* 
- ment, yet in ſuch an one as' we have 
now, it will require all our care toobvt 
ate fuch Machiations. Another Reaſon 
IS 
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is the little Zeal that is left amongſt the 
ordinary Proteſtants, which Zeal uſes to 
be a great Inſtrument of preſerving the 
Religion eſtabliſh'd as it did herein Queen 
Elizabeths time ; I will add the httle 
Credit the Church of Exgfjand hath a- 
mong{ſt the People, moſt men _—_ 
moſt as angry with that Popery whi 
$ left amongit us (in Surplices, Copes, 
Altars, Cringings, Biſhops, Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, and the whole Hierarchy, be- 
ſides an Infinite number of Ufelels, Idle, 
Superſtitious Ceremonies, and the Igno- 
rance and Vitiouſneſs of the Clergy in 
general) as they are with thoſe Degma's 
that are aboliſhed ; So that there 1s ao 
hopes that Popery can be kept out, but 
by a company of poor People called Fa- 
mticks, who are drivea unto Corners as 
the Firſt Chriſtians were ; and who only 
ntruth Conſerve the Purity of Chriſt 
an Religion, as it was planted by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and is contained in Scri- 
pture. And this makes almoſt all ſober 
men believe, that the National Clergy;be- 
id2;all other good qualities have this too, 
taat they cannot hope to make their Hie- 
rrchy ſubſiſt long againſt the Scriptures, 
Q 2 the 
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thehatred of mankind, and the [ntereſt gf 
this People, but by Introducing the | R# 
man Religion , and getting a Foreign 
Head and Supporter, which ſhall from 
time to time brave and .heftor the Ki 
and Paliament in their favour and be 
half, which yet would be of little advag 
tage to them, if we had as firm and wik 
a Government as you have at Venice, 
Another Reaſon, and the greateſt, why 
the Romifh Religion ought to be very wi 
rily provided againſt at this time, is, Thit 
the Lawful and Undoubted Hear to the 
Crown, if his Majeſty ſhould die without 
Legitimate Iſſue, is more than ſuſpe&tal 
to Imbrace that Faith ; which (if it ſhould 
pleaſe God to call the King, before t 
be any Remedy applied to our Diſtradty 
State)would give a great opportunity (Þ 
the Power he would have in Intervalsg 
Parliament) either to Introduce im 
ately that profeſſion, with the help ofc 
Clergy, and other Eng/iſh and Fore 
Aids, or elſe to-make fo fair a way for 
that a little time would pertetthe we 
and this is the more formidable, for that 
he is held to ke a very Zealous and Big 
ted Romaniſt ; and therefore may be up 
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ſedto att any thing to that endalthough 
* ſhould mandy appear to be contrary 
to his own 1 and Quiet ; ſo apt are 
thoſe who give up their Faith and the Con- 
duCt of their Lives to Prieſts (who to get to 
themſelves Empire, promiſe them the high- 
eſt Seats in Heaven ; if they will facri 
their Lives, Fortunes, and Hopes, for the 
Exaltation of their Holy Mother, and pre- 
venting the Damnation of an innumerable 
company of Souls which are not yet born) 
to be led away with fuch Erroneous and 
wild Fancies. Whereas Philip the Second of 
Spain, the Houſe of Guiſe in France, and 0- 
ther great Stateſmen, have always made 
their own greatneſs their firſt Aim,and uſed 
their Zeal as an Inſtrument of that ; And 
inſtead of being cozen'd by Prieſts, have 
cheated them, and made them endeavour to 
Preach them up to the Empire of the World. 
S$oT have done with the Growth of Popery, 
and muſt conclude, that if that ſhould be 
ſtopt in ſuch manner, that there could not 
be one Papiſt left in Emg/and, and yet our 
Polity left in the fame diforder that now 
afflicts it; we ſhould not be one Scruple the 
better for it, nor the more at quiet ; the 
Growth and gr, of Popery not being 
the 
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the Caule of our preſent Diſtemper, but the” 
Effect of it + But as a good and fetled Gow! 
vernment would not be at all the nearer for! 
the deſtruction of Popery, fo Popery and alÞ 
the Dangers and Inconveniences of it would: 
not only be turther off, but would wholly! 
vaniſh at the ſight of ſuch a Reformation” 
And fo we begin at the wrong end, when! 
we begin with Religion before we heal our” 
Breaches. I will borrow one Similitudg 
- more, with our Doctor's favour, from hi 
Profeſſion. I knew once a man given over! 
by the Phyſitians, ofan incurable Cachexias 
which they faid proceeded from the ul 
Quality of the whole Maſs of Blood, from 
great Aduſtion, and from an ill habit of the! 
whole Body. The Patient had very ofter 
painful Fits of the Chollick, which they aid 
proceeded from the ſharpneſs of the humoue 
which cauſed the Diſeaſe ; and,amongſt = 
reſt, had one Fit which rormented him 'wy 
that degree, that it was not expected hg 
could our-live it ; yet the Doors delivered 
him trom it in a ſmall time : Notwitl® 
flanding, ſoon aſter the man dicxl of his id 
Diſtemper. Whereas if their Art had arrive 
to have curcd that (which was the Cauſe 
the other) the Chollick had vaniſhed of 3 
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ſelf,and the Patient recovered. I need make © 
no Application, nor ſhall need ro fay much - © 
of the Succeſſion of the Crown(which is my © 
next Province) but this I have faid already, 
That it is needleſs to make any Proviſiona- 
gainſt a Popiſh Sueceſlor if you rettifie your 
Government ; and if you do not, all the 
Care and Circumſpettion you can uſe in 
that Particular, will be uſeleſs and of none 
effe&t, and will bur at laſt (if it do not go 
off caſily, and the next Heir ſucceed peace- 
ably, as is moſt likely, eſpecially it the King 
live till the People's Zeal and Mettle ts over) 
end probably in a Civil War about Title; 
and then the Perſon deprived may come in 
with his Sword in his Hand, and bring in 
upon the Point of it hoth the Popiſh Reli- 
£100, and Arbitrary Power : Which;t 
| believe he will not be able to main 
long (for the Reaſons before alledged,) yet 
that may” make this Generation miſerable 
and unhappy. It will certainly be agreed 
by all lovers of their Country; that Popery 
muſt be kept from returning, and being 
National in this Kingdom, as well for what 
concerns the Honour and Service of God, 
as the Welfare and Liberty of the ez. 


and I conceive there are two ways by which * * 
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the Parliament may endeavour to ſecure x 
that danger ; the firſt by © 1erir 


ſuch a change in the the ty ng 


Government, that whoever is Prince, can 
never violate the Laws,and then we may be” . 
——__ Popery ; our preſent Laws 
being effe enough to keep it out,and nd | 
new ones being like to be made in Parlia-) 
ment that may mtroduce it z and this re-* 
medy will be at the ſame time advantagious, 
to us a the Tyranny and Incroach-: 
ments of a Proteſtant Succeflor, fo that we- 


may, call.it an infallible Remedy both a! 


Popery and Aonnonny power. The: 
way is by making a Law to diſable: 
any Papiſt by name or oherwith from In 
heriting the Crown; and this is certainly? 
fallible, that is, may poſlibly not take p 
(as I ſhall ſhew immediately ;) and belidesz 
it is not improbable that an Heir to this 
Rngnes | in future times, may diſlemble 
n,till he be ſeated in the Throne 'y 
or poſhbly be perverted to the Romany 
Faith after Ne is poſſeſt of it, when it may 
too late to limit his Prerogative in Park 
ment ; and to oppoſe him without that,wi 


I ſear, be Judged Treaſon. 
Def. But Sir, would you have the F 


ument” 
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Lament do nothing, as things ſtand, to pro- 
vide (at leaſt, as much as in them lies) that 
whoever ſucceeds be a good Proteſtant ? 
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Eng, Gent, Yes, Ithunk it beſt in the firſt 
place to offer tohis Majeſty the true Reme- 
a & if they find him averſe tothar, then 

purſue the other which concerns the Suc- 
+6 ny becauſe the People (who are their 
Principals, and give them their Power) do 
expect ſomething extraordinary from them 
at this time; and the moſt of ther: believe 
this laſt the only preſent means to fave 
them from Po Popery, which they judge (and 


very juſtly) LL — 
Government. But then,l ſuppote, 


be encouraged to propoſe in the _—_ 
the true Cure; not only becauſe that 18 in- 
auk Fi Majeſty ie prebetiey will Gomes 
caule His Ma in Þ wW 

conſent to any reaſonable Demand towards 
the Reforming of the Government, and to 
the ſecuring us _ a. than to concur to 
the lepring Brother of the 
Crown. phe phe is latter (as | faid 
before) may be the A. way the Parlia- 
ment can hope will prove effectual : For if 
you pleaſe to look but an Age back into our 
Ytory, you will find that Henry ——_ 
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did procure an AC of Parliament, which" 

ve him to diſpoſe of the Crown bye 

is laſt Wi goto apr cy __ did 
accordingly make his faid Will , and by 
deviſe the Dhceicn to his Son dwarde hr 
Sixth, in the firſt place, and to the Heirs of 
his Body ; and for want of ſuch, to his 
Daughter Mary, and to the Heirs of her Bos 
dy ; and for want of which Heirs, to his 
Daughter Elizabeth, our once Soveraign of 
Immortal and Bleſſed Memory, and the 
Heirs of her Body ; and tor want of all ſuck 
Iflue, to the right Heirs of his Yo 
Siſter , who was, before he made this wa 
married to Charles Brandon Duke of Su 
and had Iſſue by him. By this TeſtamenF 
he diſinherited his elder Siſter, who 
married in Scotland; and by that means dig 
as much as in him lay, exclude His Maje 
(who now,by God's Mercy,Reigns over 
as alſo his Father and Grandfather. And 
make the Caſe ſtronger, there paſſed an 
long after, in the Reign of Queen Eliza 
That it ſhould be Treaſon during t v 
Queerts Life, and a Premunire afterwards JI n 
to aſſert that the Imperial Crown of Bug JF K 
ſand could not be diſpoſed of by Act of Pats F t: 


lament : . yet after the Deccale of thabF t! 
Quera 
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acen, there was no conſiderable Oppoſtti. 
*= made ro the Reception and | 
Recognition of King James -of ha 
Memory. And thoſe who did make 4 
ſtir about the other Title, as'the Lord Cob- 
ham, Sir Walter Rawleigh, and a few others, 
were apprehended & condemrn'd according 
to Law. And,notwithſtanding that,ſince,in 
the Reign of K. Charles the Firſt, there was 
a bloody Civil War, in which Men's Minds 
were exaſperated at a high rate ; yer in all 
the Courſe of it, the Original Want of Title 
was never objected againit His late Majeſty. 
| do not urge this to aver that the Parlia- 
ment, with the King's Conſent, cannot do 
lawfully this, or any other great Matter ; 
which would be an incurring the Penalty of 
that Law, and a Solecilm in the Politicks : 
But to ſhew,that when the Paſſions of men 
are quicted, and the Reaſons other than 
they were, it happens oftentimes that thoſe 
Atts which concern the Succeſſion fall to 
the Ground of themſclves, and that even 
without the Sword, which in this Caſe was 
never adoperated. And that theretore this . 
Remedy in our Caſe may be likely never-to 
take place, if it pleaſe God the King live till 
LY this Nation be under other kind ot Circum-** 
HF liances. Dot. 
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Doft. Sir, you fay very well : but 
ſeems to me, that the laſt Parliament was 
in ſome kind of Fault, if this be true that 
you fay ; for I remember that my Low 


Chancellor did once, duringtherr Sitting, in; 


His Majeſty's Name offer them. to ſecure 
their Religion and Liberties any way they 
could adviſe of,, ſo they would let alone 
meddling with the Succeſſion, and invited 
them to make any Propoſals they thought 
neceſſary to that end. 

Eng. Gent. Hinc ille lachrime. If this had 
been all, we might have been happy at thus 
time; but this Gracious Offer was Is 
limine, accompanied with ſuch Conditions 
that made the Parliament conjecture thatit 
was only to perplex and divide them ; and 
did look upon it as an Invention of ſome 
new Romanza, (Counſellors and thoſe too; 
poſſibly,inftuenced by the French)to make 
them embrace the Shaddow for the Subs 
ſtance, and fatisfying themſelves with this 
Appearance, to do their ordinary Work of 


Money, and be gone, and leave the 
Puſines of the Kingdom as they found j 
For itwas propoſed, that whatſoever Sect» 
rity we were to receive,ſhould be both Cons 
| ditional and Reverſionable : That is, Firſtly 
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We ſhould not be put into Poſlleſſiongf this 
new Charter (be it what it will) vll after 
the death of His Majeſty who now is ; 
whereas ſuch z Proviſion is defirableand in- 
deed neceſſary. for us for this only reaſon, 
that when that unfortunate hour comes, we 
might not be , in that Confuſion , unpro- 
vided of a Calm,Setled and Orderly, as well 
as a Legal Way to keep out 
Whereas otherwile, if we be to take 

ſion in that Minute,it muſt either milcarry, 
or be gotten by a War , if it be true that 
Poſſeſſion be Nine Points of the Law in 0- 
ther Caſes, it is in this the whale Ten : and 
I ſhould be very unwilling, in fuch a Di 


ſtraction,to have no SIOY tofly to,but 
a piece of Parchment kept in the Pells ; and 
to have this too, as well as other Advan- 
tages, in the Power and Poſieflion of him in 
whoſe prejudice it was made : this had been 
almoſt as good an Expedient to keep out 
Popery, as the Bill which was thrown. out 
hat Parliament ; which wry ow that in 
the Reign ofa King that be a Papiſt, 
the Bilkops ſhould chuſe one another upon 
Vacancies. Thoſe Counſelors who put my . 
Lord Chancellor upon this Pr were 
either very ſlender Politicians themſelves,or 


elſe 


' 
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elſe thought the Parliament fo. If 
Charta and The Petition of Right nd 
been to take place till after the Deceaſe 
thoſe Princes who confirmed them, neit 
had the Barons ſhed their Blood to ſo g 
purpoſe,nor the Members of the Parlia 
in 7ertio Caroli, deſerved fo Glorious aq © 
Impriſonment after 'it was ended. The 
ther Condition in this renowned Propokl 
1s, That all Proviſion and Security which's 
given us to preſerve our Religion, ſhall Fe: 
immediately, whenever the Prince 
take a certain Oath to be penned for that 
purpoſe ; andT leave it toall thinking men 
ro determine what that will avail us, when: 
we ſhall have a King of that Profeſſion over 
us, who ſhall not have ſo much Zeal for his 
Religion,as he who is now the next ſucceſſor 
hath ; but ſhall poſſibly prefer his Ambirion, 
and his deſire. to get out of Wardſhip, be 
fore the Scruples of his Confeſlor ; and yet 
= afterwards, by getting Abſolution f 

Diſpenſation from ſuch Oaths and 
Compliance, employ the Power he g 
himſelf, and the Security he deprives us 
to introduce violently what Worſhip ang 
Faith he pleaſes. This Gracious Offer had 
the fatality todiſguiſt one of: the beſt Parli 

| ment 
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ments that ever Sate,and the moſt Loyal; ſo 
that laying it aſide, they fell upon the Suc- 
ceſſion, the only thing they had then left, 
and were ſoon after Diſſolved, leaving the 
Kingdom in a more diſtratted Condition 
than they found it ; and this can no way be 

' compoſed, but by mending the Polity, fo 

that whoever is King cannot (te he never o 

inclined to it) introduce Popery, or deſtroy 

whatever brit ſhall be effabliſhed : as 
you ſee in the Example of the Dutchy of 

Hanover, whoſe Prince ſome fourteen Years 

ſince, was perverted to the Roman Church, 

went to Rome to abjure Herefſie (as they call 
the truth)return'd home, where he lived and 

Governed as he did before, without the leaſt 

Animoſity of his Subjects tor his Change,or 

any endeavour of his to Introduce any in his 

Government or People, and dying this laſt 

Spring, left the Peaceable'and undiſturbed 

Rule of his SubjeRts to the next Succeſſor, 

his Brother the Biſhop of Oſnaburg, who is 2 

Proteſtant, and this becauſe the Polity of 

that Dukedom has been conſervedentire for 

many years, and is upon a right Baſis : and 
if our Caſe were fo, we ſhould not onely be 
out of danger to have our Religion altered 

{a5 | fail betore) whoever is King,but ſhould 

in 
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in other things be in « happy and flouriſh- 
x9 rr But I have made a loog and 
tedious digreſſion to anſwer your demands; 
Now 'tis tume you aſliſt me to find the Ns 
tural Cure of all our Miſchiets. 

Doi. Stay, Sir, I confeſs my ſelf to be 
wonderfally Edified with your diſcourſe 
hitherto, but you have ſaid nothing yer of 
the Duke of Monmonth. 

Ewg. Gent. I do not think you deſire it, 
though you were pleaſed to mention ſuchg 
thing, for I ſuppoſe you cannot think it pob 
ſible, that this Parliament (which is now 
ſpeedily to meet by his — Gracious 
Proclamation) can ever ſuffer ſuch a thing 
to be ſo much as Debated amongſt them. 

Do&. Sir,you have no reaſon to take that 
+ for granted, when you ſee what Books are 
Printed, what greatand Honourable Perſons 
frequent him in-private, and countenanee 
him jn publick ; What ſhoals of the middle 
ſort of people have in his Progreſs this Sum 
mer met him betore he came into any great 
Town,and what Acclamations and Boa-firs 
have been made in places where he lodged; 
, . Gent, Theſe things , I muſt cot 
fels, thew how great a Dultemper the Ped 
ple are in, __ the great reaſon we hawe 
to pray God of his Mercy to put an e 
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to it by a happy Agreement in Parlia- 
ment. But certainly this proceeds only 
from the hatred they have to the next 
Succeſſour and his Religion, and from the 
compaſſion they have tothe Duke of Mon- 
wouth ( who as they ſuppole, hath ſuffer- 
ed banilhment and dif-favour at Courr, at 
his Inſtance) and not from any hopes of 
expetations that the Parliament will 
countenance any pretence that can be 
made in his behalf to theSucceſſion. 

Do@. It may be when we have dif- 
courſed of it, I (ball be of your mind, 

( as indeed I am enclined already ) But 
yet nothing in War is tore dangerous 
than to contemn an Enemy; (6 1n this 
Argumentation that we uſe to ſecure our 
Liberties, we muſt leave nothing unatt- 
fwered that may ſtand in the way of that, 
eſpecially the Duke of Monmonth's Claim, 
which isp retended to confirm and forti- 
he them, for ( ſay ſome Men) if you fer 
him up, he will preſently paſs all Bills 
that ſhall concern the Safety and Intereſt 
of the People 3 And fo we ſhall be at reſt 
for ever. | 

Eng. Gent. Well, I ſe I maſt be more 
tedious than I mtended ; Firſt then, the 
P reaſon» 
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reaſoning of theſe men you yu of, does 

in my apprehenſion, ſuppoſe a thing T 
cannot mention without horrour, which 

is, That this Perſon ſhould be admitted 

immediately to the Poſſeflion of the 

Crown to do all theſe fine Matters ; for 

otherwiſe, if he muſt ſtay tillthe Death 

of our Soveraign whonow Reigns(which 

I hope and pray will be many years ) 
poſitbly theſe delicate Bills may never 
paſs, nor he find hereafter the People in” 
fogood a humour to admit him to the 
Reverlion, which if it could be obtain'd 
(as I think it impoſiible Policically ) yet 
the Poſſeſſion muſt be kept by a ſtanding 
Army, and the next Succeflour cannot 
have a better Gameto play, nor a better 
Adverlary to deal with, than one who 
leaps in over the Heads of almoſt all the 
Proteſtant Princes Families abroad, beſides - 
ſome Papiſts who are greaterz and when 
we have been harraſſed with Wars, and 
the miſeries that accompany it ſome few 
Years, you ſhall have all theſe fine People, 
who now run after him, very weary of 
their oat Deny not ſay - 
thing todiſparage a Perſon ſo highly 
and of focarty merit; but this I may lay, 
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That if a Lawful Title ſhould be fer oh © * 
foot in his favour, and a thouſand Dutch 
Hoſts, and ſuchlike, ſhould ſwear a Mar» 
riage, yet no ſober Man, that is not blind- - 
cd with prejudice, will believe, That our 
King ( whom none can deny to have an 
excellent underſtanding) would evet 
Marry a Woman fo much his Inferiour as 
this great Perſons Mother was; and thisat 
a time when his Aﬀairs were very low,and 
he had no viſible or rational hopes ro be 
reſtored ro the Pofleſhon of his King- 
doms but by an afhiſtance which might 
have been afforded him by means of ſome 
great Foreign Alliance. Well, but to 
leave all this, do theſe Men pretend that 
the Duke of Monmonth (ball be declared 
Succeflour to the Crown in Parliament; 
wich the King's Concurence or without 
ir; if without it, you muſt make a Wat 
for it, and I am ſure that no Cauſe can 
be ſtated upon ſuch a point, that will not 
make the Afﬀertors and Undertakers of it 
be condemned by all the Politictans and 
Moraliſts of the World, and by the Ca- 
ſuiſts of all Religions, and bone | 
- tis like tobe a very u bh 
ar. If you would have this declar'd - 
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with the King's Conſent, either you ſup- 
poſe the Royal aſſent to be given, when 
the King has his liberty either togrant it, 
or not grant it, to Diſſolve the Parlia- 
ment, or not Diſlolve it, without ruine 
or prejudice to his Afﬀairs: If in the firſt 
Caſe, it is plain he will not grant it, be- 
cauſe he cannot do it without confeſſin 
his Marriage tothat Duke's Mother,whi 
he hath already declared againſt in avery 
ſolemn manner, and cauſed it to be Re- 
giſtred in Chancery ; and which not on- 
lyno good Subjet can chuſe but believe, 
but which cannot be doubted by any rati- 
onal perſon; for it would be a very un- 
natural, and indeed a thing unheard of, 
that a Father who had a Son in Lawful 
Matrimony, and who was grownto per- 
| feftion, and had (ignalized bimſelf in the 
Wars, and who was ever intirely beloved 
' byhim, ſhould difinherit him by fo fo- 
lemn an afleveration (which muſt be a falſe 
one too) to cauſe his Brother to ſucceedin 
his room. And whereas it is pretended 
by ſome, that His Majeſties danger from 
his Brothers Counſels and Deligns may * 


draw from him ſomething of this ; 
that they do not much lement the 
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King in this, it is clear, his Brother is 
not ſo Popular, but that he may ſecure 
him when he pleaſes, without hazard, if 
there were any ground forſuch an ap- 
prehenſion. But-we muſt in the next 
place ſuppoſe that the King's Aﬀairs were 
in ſuch a poſture, that he could deny 
the Parliament nothing without very 
great miſchief, and inconvenience to him- 
ſelf and the Kingdom ; then { ſay, I doubt 
not, but the Wiſdom of the Parliament 
will find out divers Demands and Re» 
queſts to*make to His Majeſty of great- 
er benefit, and more neceflary for the 
good of his People than this would be ; 
which draws after it not only a preſenr 
unſetledneſs, but the probable hazardof 
Miſery and Devaſtation for many years 
to come, as has been proved. So that as 
on the one (ide the Parliament could not 
make a more unjuſthable War than upon 
this Account, fothey could not beDiſſol- 
ved upon any occalion wherein the People 
would not {hew leſs diſcontent and re- 
ſentment, and for which the Courtiers 
would not hope to have a better pretext 
to ſtrive in the next Choice to make their. 
Arts and endeavqurs more ſucceſsful in 
[4 P 3 the * 
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the Eledtion of Members more ſuitable 
to their Deſigns for the continuance of 
this preſent miſ-government 3 For -if 
this Parliament do miſ-ſpend the Peoples 
Mettle, which is now up, indriving that 
Nail which cannot go, they muſt look 
to have it cool, .and ſo the Ship of this 
Commonwealth , which if they pleaſe 
may be now in a fair way of Entering in» 
to a Safe Harbour, will be driven to Sea 
again in a Storm, and muſt hope for, and 
expett another favourable Wind to ſave 
themz and God knows when that may 
come. 

* " Do@. But Sir, there are others, who 
not minding whether the Parliament will 
conlfider the Duke of Monmonths con- 
cern, ſo far as to debate it, do yet pre» 
tend, that there is great reaſon to keep 
up the peoples afteCtions to him 3 and pol- 
fibly to fament the opinion they have of 
his Title to the Crown, to the end, that 
if the King ſhould dic re infe#4, that is, 
before ſuch time as the Government is re+ 
dreſt, or the Duke of Lark diſabled by 
Law to Succeed, the people might have 
an Head, under whoſe Command and 


Conduct they might ſtand upon theig: 
News Guard,. 
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Guard, till they had ſome way ſecured 
their Government and Religion. 

Eng. Gent. What you have ſtarted is 
not a thing that can ſafely be diſcourſed 
of, nor is t much material toourde 
which is intended to ſpeculate upon our 
Government, and to ſhew how 1t is de- 
cayed: I have induſtriouſly avoided-the 
argument of Rebellion, asI find it couche 
in modern Politicians, becauſe moſt Prin- 
ces hold, that all Civil Wars in mixt Mo- 
narchies muſt be ſo, and a Polititian, as 
well as an Oratour, ought to be Vir bo- 
nw, (o ought to diſcourſe nothing, how 
rational ſoever, 1n thefe points under a 
peaceable Monarchy, which gives him 
proteion, but what he would ſpeak of 
his Prince if all his Conncel were pre- 
ſear. I will tell yon only, that theſe Au- 
thors hold, that nothing can be alledged 
to excufe the taking Arms by any people 
in oppoſition to their Prince from being 
Crimen Leſs Majeſtatis, but a claim to a 
lawful Juriſdiction, or Co-ordination in 
the Goverament, by. which they may 
judg of, and defend their -own- Rights, 
and ſo pretend to fight for, and defend 
the Government 3 for though all dorac- 

P 4 knowledg, 
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knowledg, that Populi ſalus is, and ought 
to be the moſt Supreme, or Sovera1 
Law in the world; yertif weſhould make 
private perſons, how numerous ſoever, 
judg of Populi ſalus, we ſhould have all 
the Riſings and Rebellions that ſhould 
ever be made, juſtified by that title, as hap- 
in France, when La Guerre du bien 
publique took that name,which was raiſed 
by the inſatiable ambition of a few No- 
blemen, and by correſpondency and con - 
federacy with Charles, Son of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and other enemies to that 
Crown. > 
Do@. But would you have our 
ple do nothing then, if the King ſhould 
be Aſſaſhnated, or die of a- natural 
death ? | F 
Exg. Gent. You ask me a very fine 
queſtion, Do@or: If 1 ſay , '1 would 
have the people ſtir im that caſe, then 
the King, and his Laws take hold of 
me 3 and if I ſhould anſwer, that F 
would have them be quiet , the peo- 
ple would tear: me in pieces for a 
Jeſuit, or at leaſt, believe that I had ne 
ſenſe of the Riligion, Laws, and Liberty 
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poſe, that if the people do continue lang 
in this heat which now poſlcſ{ſeth them, 
and remain in ſuch a paſtion at the time 
of the Kings death without ſetling mat- 
ters, they may probably fall into tumults 
and Civil War, which makes it infinitely 
to be deſired, and prayed for by all good 
Engliſh men, that during the quiet and 
peace we injoy, by the bleſling of his 
Majcſties life and happy Reign, wwe mighr 
likewiſe be ſo wiſe and fortunate, as-ro 
provide for the ſafety and proſperity of 
the next generation. 

DoZ. Bur if you would not have the . 
people in ſuch a cafe, take the Duke of 
Monmonth for their Head, what would 
you have them do ? 

Eng. Gent. Door, you ask me very 
fhne queſtions; do not you know that 
Machivel, the beſt and mo(t honeſt of all 
the modern Polititians, has ſuffered ſufh- 
ciently by means of Prieſts, and other ig- 
norant perſons, who do not underſtand 
his Writings , and therefore impute to 
him the teaching Subjetts how they 
ſhould Rebel and conſpire againſt their 
Princes, which if he were in any kind 
guilty of, he woul-} deſerve all the re- 
"of | proaches 
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roaches that have been caſt u hi 
Lad ten times more; and ſo ſhould I if 
ventured to obey you in this. I am very 
confident, that if any man ſhould come 
toyou, to implore your skill in helping 
him to a drug that might quickly, and 
with the lcaſt tear of being ſuſpetted, diſ- 
patch an enemy of his, or ſome other, by 
whoſe death he was to be a gainer; or 
ſome young Laſs that had gotten a Sur- 
ruptitious great Belly, ſhould come to 

ou to teach her how to deſtroy the fruit; 
I fay, in this caſe you would ſcarce have 
had patience to hear theſe perſons out x 
much leſs would you have been ſo wicked 
to have 1n the leaſt aſtiſted them in their 
defigns, no more than Solon, Lycurgus, 
Periander, or any other of the Sages 
could have bcen brought to have given 
their advice to any perſons who ſhould 
have begged it, to enable them to ruine 
and undermine the government of their 
own Common wealths. 

Deg. Sir, this Reprehenſion would be 
very juſtly given me, if I had intended 
by this queſtion to induce you to coun 
{1 me, or any other how to rebel; my 
meaning was to delire you (who have 
; - herets 
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heretofore been very fortunate in pro» 
pheſying concerning the events of our 
changes here) to exerciſe your faculty a 
little at this time, and tell us, what is like 
tobe the end of theſe deſtrations we are 
under, in caſe we ſhall not be fo happy 
as tO put a period to them by mending 
our Government, and ſccuring our Reli- 
gion and Liberty 1n a regular way. 

Eng. Gent. Door, I will keep the re» 
putation of Prophecy, which [ have 
gained with you, and not hazard it with 
any new predictions, for fear they ſhould 
miſcarry 3 yet I care not, if I gratifie 
your curiolity a little in the point, about 
which you firſt began to Interrogate me, 
by preſaging to you, that in caſe we . 
ſhould have troubles, and combuſtions 
here, after his Majeſties deceaſe ( which 
God avert ) we muſt expett a very un- 
ſuccesful end of them, if we ſhould be 
ſo raſb and unadviſed, as to make the 
great Perſon we have been lately ſpeak- 
ing of, our head 3 and that nothing can 
be more dangerous and pernitious-to us 
than ſuch a choice. I have not in this 
diſcourſe the leaſt intention to except a» 


gainſt, much leſs to diſparage the p__ 
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nal worth of the Duke of Monmouth, 
which the world knows to be very great, 
but do believe that he hath Courage and 
Conduct proportionable to any imploy- 
ment that can be conferred upon him, 
whether it beto manage Arms, or Coun- 
ſels; but my opinion 1s, that no perſon 
in his circumſtance can be a proper head 
in this caſe; for the people having been 
already put on upon his ſcent of the title 
to the Crown, will be very hardly called 
off, and ſo will forcethe wiſer men, who 
may deſign better things, to conſent that 
he be Proclaimed King immediately, ex 
cept there be ſome other head, who by 
his Power, Wiſdom, and Authority, 
. may reſtrain the forwardneſs of the mul- 
titude, and obviate the attsof ſomemen, 
whoſe intereſt and hopes may prompt theni 
to foment the humours of the people. Now 
the conſequences of hurrying a man to 
the Throne fo tumultuoully, without 
the leaſt deliberation, are very diſmal; 
and do not only not cure the politick di- 
ſ{tempers of our Countrey, which we 
have talked ſo much of, but do infinitely 
augment ir, and add to the deſeaſe our 
State labours under already (_— 
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Conſumption ) a very violent Feaver 
too 3- I mean War at home, and from a- 
broad, which mult neceflarily follow in a 
few years: nor is it poflible to go back, 
when once we have made that ſtep ; for 
our new King will call a Parliament,which 
being ſummoned by his will, neither will 
nor can queſtion his Title or Govern- 
ment, otherwiſe than by making Addreſ- 
ſes, and by preſenting Bills to him, asthey 
do to his now Majeſty. 

Nob. Ven. It ſeems to me, that there 
needs nothing more than that; for if he 
conſent to all Laws as ſhall be preſented 
to him, you may reform your Govern- 
ment ſuffciently, or elſe it is your own 
fault. 

Eng. Gent. We have ſhewed already, 
and ſhall do more hereafter, that no Laws 
can be executed till our government be 
mended:and if you mean we ſhould make 
ſuch as ſhould mend that ( befides that it 
would be a better method to capitulate 
that, before you make choice of your 
Prince, as wile people have done in all 
ages, andthe Cardinals doat Rome inthe 
Conclave before they choole their Pope ) 
I fay belides this, it 1s not to be taken for 
granted 
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granted that any %alls that tend to make 
conſiderable alterations in the adminiltra- 
tion, ( and ſuch we haveneed of, as you 
will ſee anon ) would either in that caſe 
be offered or conſcnted to ; both Prince 
and People being fo ready to cry out up- 
on Forty-one, and tobe frighted with the 
name of a Common- wealth,cven now when 
we think Popery 1s at the door ; which 
ſome people then willthink fartheroff,and 
ſo not care to make ſo great alterations 
ro keep it ont: belides the great Menand 
favourites of the new Prince will thinkit 
hard that their Kingſhould be ſobounded 
and limited both in power and Revenue, 
that he ſhall have no means to exerciſe his 
liberality rowards them, and ſo may uſe 
their intereſt and eloquence in both 
Houſes to difſuade them from preſſing fo 
hard upon a Prince whois a true zealous 
Proteſtant,and has alwaics headed thatpar- 
ty and who is juſtly admired, if not ador- 
edbythe people; and conſidering too that 
all the power they leave him, will ſerve 
but to enable him to defend us the better 
from Popery and Arbitrary power 4 for 
which latter Monarchy was firſt Inſtitut- 
ed. Thus we may exerciſe during a Parkis- 
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ment or two, love-tricks between the 
Prince and his people, and imitate the 
hony-moon that continued for abouttwo 
years after his Majeſties Reſtauration till 
the 111 management of affairs and the 
new grevances that ſhall ariſe (which will 
be ſure never to fail ill our true cure be - 
cffeced, notwithſtanding the care of the * 
new King and his Councellors)(ball awake 
en the diſcontents of the people, and then 
they will curſethetime 1n which they made 
this eletion of a Prince, and the great 
men for not hindring them. Then men 
will be reckoning up the diſcontents of 
the Peers, ſometime after they had made 
a raſh choice of H. the 7th in the field, 
who (had then no title) when they ſaw 
how he made uſe of the power they gave 
him to leflen their greatneſs, and to for- 
tifie himſclt upon their ruins ; when it 
comestothis,and that rheGoverning party 
comes to be bur alittle faction,the people 
(who never know the true cauſe of their 
diſtemper ) will be looking out abroad 
who has the Lawtul title ( if the next 
Heir be not inthe meantime with an Ar» 
my of Engliſh and Strangers in the field 
here, as is moſt likely ) and look upon the 
Prince 
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Prince of Orange, or the next of kin, as 
their future Saviour (in caſe the Duke be 
dead in the mean time,and ſothe cauſe of 
all their diſtruſt taken. away) thus moſt 
men, not only diſcontented perſons, but 
the peoplein general, lookt upon his Ma- 
jelty that now 1s, as their future deliverer 
during our late diſtractions, when his con- 
dition was ſo weak that he had ſcarce 
wherewithall to ſubſilt, and his enemies 
powerful at home and viftorious abroad, 
which will nor be I fear, our caſe. I Pro- 
pheſy then (becauſe you will have me 
uſe this word ) that it Nobles or people 
make any ſuch unfortunate choice as this 
during the diſtractions we may be inupon 
his Majeſtics death, we ſhallnot only miſs 
our cure, or haveit deferred til] another 
Government makeitz but remain in the 
confuſion we now ſuffer under ; and be- 
fides, that ſhall be ſure to feel, firſt or 
laſt, the calamity of a Civil and Foreign 
War, and in the meantime to be in per- 

ual fear of it, and ſuffer all theburden 
and charge which is neceffary to provide 
for it, beſides all the other ill conſequen- 
ces of a ſtanding Army. To conchade, 


I afſure you in the Faith of a Crit 
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that I have made thisdiſcourſe ſolely and 
fingly out of zeal and affeCtionto the In- 
tereſt of my Countrey,and not at all with 
the leaſt intention to favour or promote 
the Cauſe or Intereſt of the D. of Tork, 
or to diſparage the Duke of Monmonth, 
from whom 1 never received theleaſt un- 
kindneſs, nor ever had the honour to be 
in his Company 3 and to whom I ſhall 
ever pay reſpect ſuitable to his high Birth 
and Merit. 

Noble Ven. Well, Sir, your Reaſon- 
ing in this point has extreamly ſatisfied 
mez and the Dottor, I ſuppoſe, was (0 
before, as he averred; therefore pray let 
us £0 on where we left. 

Fae Gent. I cannot take ſo much ups 
on me as to be Dictator in the Method 
of our Cure, fince either of you is a 
thouſand times better qualified for ſuch 
an Office, and therefore ſhall henceforth 
dchire to be an Auditor. 

Do#. Pray, Sir, let us not ſpend time 
in Compliments, but be pleaſed to pro- 
ceed in this buſineſs, and we doubt not 
but as you have hitherto wonderfully 
ddighted us, ſo you will gratifie us in 
concluding it. 

Q Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. I fee I muſt obey you, but 
pray help me, and tell me in the firſt 
place, whether you do not both believe, 
that as the cauſa canſarum of all our Di- 
ſtraions is ( as has been proved) the 
breach of our Government z fo that the 
immediate Cauſes are two: Firſt , The 
great diſtruſt on both ſides between the 
King and his People and Parliament ; the 
firſt fearing that his Power will be fo lef- 
ſened by - Sanath that at length it will 
not be able to keep the Crown upon his 
head: And the latter ſeeing all things in 
* diſorder, and that the Laws arenot exe- 
cuted ({ which is the ſecond of the two 
Cauſes ) fear the King intends to change 
the Government, and be Arbitrary. 

Noble Ven. 1 am a Stranger , but 
( though I never reflected ſo much upon 
the Original Cauſe, as I have done fince I 
heard you diſcourſe of it ) yet I ever 


thought that thoſe two were the Cauſes F 


of the Unquietneſs of this Kingdom: I 
mean the Jealoufie betweenthe King and 
his People, and the Inexecution of the 
great Laws of Calling Parliaments An- 
nually, and letting them fit to diſpatch 
their Afﬀairs : I underſtand this in the 
time 
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time of His Majeſties Grand-Father, and 
Father, more than in His own Reign. 

Exg. Gent. Then whoever can abſolute- 
ly lay theſe two Cauſcs alleep for ever, 
will arrive to a perfeft Curez which I 
conceive no way of doing, but that the 
King have a great deal more Power or a 
great deal leſs : And you know that what 
goes out of the King muſt go into the 
People, and ſo vice verſa ; Infomuch that 
the People muſt have a great deal more 
Power, or a great deal leſs : Now it 18 no 
queſtion, bur either of theſe two, would 
rather increaſe their Power than dimi- 
niſh it ; ſo that if this cannot be madeup 
by the Wiſdom of this Age, we may ſce 
in the next, that both the King will en- 
deavour tobe altogether without a Parlia- 


ment, and the Parliament to be without | 


a King. 

Do&. I begin to ſmell, that you would 
be nibbling at the pretence which ſome 
had before his Majeſties Reſtauration,of a 
Commonwealth or Democracy. 

Eng. Gent. No, I abhor the thoughts 
of withing, much leſs endeavouring any 
ſuch thing, during theſe Circumſtances 
we are now in; That is, under Oatbs of 

Q 2 Obe- 
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Obedience toa Lawful King. And truly 
if any Themiſt»cles ſhould make to me 
ſuch a Propoſal, I ſhould give the ſame 
Judgment concerning it, that Ariſtides 
did in ſuch a Caſe. The Story is (hort z 
Aﬀterthe War bet ween the Greeks and the 
Perſians was ended, and NXerxes driven 
out of Greece, the whole Fleet of the Gre- 
tian Confederates (except that of Athery 
which was gone home) lay in a great Ar. 
ſenal (ſuch as were then in uſe) upon the 
Coaſt of Attica ; during their abode there, 
Themiſto:les harrangues one day the Peo- 
ple of Athens (as was then the Cuſtome) 
and tells them, that he had a deſign in 
his heaJ, which would be of Infinite pro- 
fit and advantage tothe Commonwealth; 
But that it could not be executed with- 
out the Order and Authority of them, 
and that it did likewiſe require ſecreſie ; 
and if it were declared there in the Mar- 
ket-place, where Strangers as well as Ci- 
tizens might be preſent, it could not be 
concealed, and therefore propoſed it to 
their conſideration what ſhould be done 
in 1t: it was at length concluded that The- 
miſtocles (ſhould propoſe itto Ariſtides,and 
if he did next morning acquaint the Peo- 
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ple that he-gave his approbation to it, it 
ſhould be proceeded 1n: Themiſtocles ins 
forms him that the whole Fleet of their 
Confederates in the War againſt the Medes 
had betaken themſelves to the great Ar- 
ſenal upon their Coaſt, where they might 
be calily fired, -and then the Atlerians 
would remain abſolute Maſters of the 
Sea, and ſo give Lawto all Greece; when 
or came the next day to deliver his 
Judgment to the People, he tuld them 
that the buſineſs propoſed by Themifto- 
cles, was indeed very advantageous, and 
profitable ro the Atheniars; But withal, 
the moſt Wicked and Villanous Attempt 
that ever was undertaken; upon which 
it was wholly laid afide. And the ſame 
Judgment do 1 give, Do@or, of your De» 
mocracy at this time. But to return to the 
place where I was, I do belive that cls 
difference may ealily be terminated very 
fairly, and that our Houſe need not be 
pulled down, and a new one built z but 
may be very ealily repair'd, ſo that it 
may laſt many hundred years. 

Noble Ven. 1 begin to perceive that 
you aimat this, That the King muſt give 
the People more Power, as Henry the 
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Third, and King Johr did, or the Parlia- 
ment mult give the King more, as you 
faid they did in France in the time of 
Lewis the Eleventh ; or elſe that it will 
come 1n time to a War again, 

Eng. Gent. You may pleaſe to know, 
that in all times hitherto, the Parliament 
never demanded any thing of the King, 
wherein the Intcreſt and Government of 
the Kingdom was concerned ( excepting 
Atts of ang $19"Ty founded their 
demands upon their Right, not only be» 
cauſe it might ſeem unreaſonable for them 
to be carneſt with him togive them that 
which was his own, but allo becauſe they 
cannot chuſe but know, that all Powers 
which arc Fundamentally. and Lawfully 
in the Crown, were placed there upon 
the firſt Inſtitution of our Government , 
to capacitate the Prince to Govern and 
Prote(t his People : So that for the Par- 
liament to ſeek to take from him ſuch 
Authority, were to be felp de ſe, as we 
call a (elf-Homicide 4 but as in ſome Di- 
ſtempers of the Body the Head ſnffers as 
well as the Inferiour parts, ſo that it is 
not poſſible for it, to order, direct and 
provide for the whole Body as its Office 

res 
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r:quires, knce the Wiſdom and Power 
which is placed there, is given by God 
to that end ; In which Caſe, thoagh the 
Diſtemper of the Body may begin from 
the Diſeaſe of ſome other part, or from 
the maſsof Blood, or putrefaction of other 
Humours; yet-ſince that noble part is fo 
affced by it, that Reaſon ard Diſcourſe 
fails, therefore to reſtore this again, Re- 
medies muſt be apply'd to, and poſſibly 
Humours or Vapours drawn from the 
Head it elf, that ſo it may be able to 
Govern and Reign over the Body as it 
did before, or elle the whole Man, like 
a Slave, muſt be ruled and guided ab 
extrinſeco, that is by ſome Keeper : So it 
is now with us, in our Politick Diſeaſe, 
where granting ( if you pleaſe) that the 
Diſtemper does not proceed from the 
Head, but the Corruption of other parts, 
yet in the Cure, Applications muſt be 
made to the Head as well as tothe Mem» 
bers, if we mean poor England (hall re- 
cover its former perfect healthz and there - 
fore it will be found, perhaps, Eſſential 
to our being, to ask ſomething ( in the 
condition wenow are) to which the King 
as yet may havea Right z and which ex- 
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cept he pleaſe to part with, the Phenowe, 
na of Government cannot be lalved « That 
is, our Laws cannot be executed z; nor 
Magna Charta it (clf made practicable; 
and fo both Prince and People, that is, 
the Pality of England, mult dic of this 
Diſeaſe, or by this Delirinw mult be Go 
verned, ab extrinjeco, and tall to the Lot 
of (ume Foregin Power, 

Noble Ven, But, Sir, fince the buſi- 
neſs is come to this Dilemwa, why may 
not the King ask more Power of the Par- 
liament, as well as they of him? 

Eng. Gent. No queſtion but our pre- 
ſent Councecllours and Courtiers would 
be nibbling at that bait again, if they had 
another Parliament that would take Pen» 
fions for their Votes ; But in one that is 
come freſh from the People, and under- 
ſtand their Senſe and Grievances very 
well, I hardly believe they will attempt 
itz for both Council and Parliament muſt 
needs know by this time-a-day, that the 
Cauſe of all our Diſtrattions coming (as 
has been ſaid an hundred times ) from the 
King's having a greater Power already 
than the condition of Property at this 
prelent can admit , without Confuſion 
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and Diſorder; It is not liketo mend Mat- 
ters for them to give him more, except 
they will deliver up to him at the ſame 
inſtant their Poſlethions, and Right to 
their Lands, and become Naturally and 
Politically his Slaves, 

Noble Ven, Since there muſt be a vo- 
luntary parting with Power, I tear your 
Cure will prove long and ineffectul, and 
we Reconcilers ſhall, I fear, prove like 
our devout Cappnchin at Venice z this poor 
Mans name was Fra. Barrardino da Odine, 
and was eſteemed a very holy Man, as 
well as an excellent Preacher, infomuch 
that he was appointed to Preach the Lent 
Sermons in one of our principal Chur- 
ches, which he performed at the begin- 
ing with ſo much Eloquence, and Ap- 
plauſe, that the Church was daily croud- 
cd three hours before the Sermon was to 
begin 3 the eſteem and veneration this 
poor Fryar was In, ctevated his Spirit a 
little too high to be contained within 
the bounds = reaſon 5 but before his De- 
lirium was perceived, he told his Audito- 
ry one day, that the true Devotion of 
that People, and the care they had to 
come to hear his word Preached, had 
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been (o acceptable to God and tothe Vir- 

ine, that they had vouchſafed to laſpire 
Fim with the knowledg of an Expedient, 
which hedid not doubt, but would make 
Men happy & juſt evenin this Life, & that 
the Fleſh ſhould no longer Juſt again(tthe 
Spirit ; but that he would not acquaint 
them with it at that preſent , becauſe 
ſomething was to be done on their parts 
to make them capable of this great Blef- 
ſing, which was to pray zcaloutly tor a 
happy Succels upon his Endeavours, and 
to Faſt, and ro viſit the Churches to that 
end; therefore he delired them to come 
the Wedneſday following to be made acs 
quainted with this blutled Expedient, 
You may Imagine how delirous our Peor 
le were, to hear ſomething more of this 

\h-Monarchy 4 1 will Chorten my $Sto- 
ry, and tell you nothing of what croud- 
Ing there was all night, and What quar- 
rolling for places In the Church 4 not with 
what difficulty the Suff, who were lent 
by the Magiſtrate to keep the Pacer, and 
10 make way for the Preacher to get into 
the Pulpit, did both « But up he got, and 
after 6 long preamable ol jj lrng more 


Prayers, and AddreVang himſelf to our 
venate 
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Senate to Mediate with the Pope, that a 
week might be ct apart for a Jubilee and 
Faſting three days all over the Chrilt- 
an World, to ſtorm Heaven with Maſles, 
Prayers, Falting and Almes to proſper 
his Deſigns 3 he began ro open the Mat» 
ter, That the Caulc of all the Wickedne's 
and Sin, and by Conſequence of all the 
liferies and Affliction which 1s 1n the 
World, ariſing from the enmity which 
1s between God and the Devil, by which: 
means God was cften crofs'd 1n his [c4 
tentions of good to Mankind here, and 
hereatter, the Devil by his remprarions 
making us uncapable of the Meicy ard 
Favour of our ( reators the retore he 1.44 
4 Lelign ( with the helps before mentions 
6d) to mediate with Almighty Cod, I hit 
lo would pardon the Devil, and rece 1v4 
Mm Wee his Favour again after folong 4 
time of Hanilha ny 4nd I priforiom 11" 
Wl not to take all his POWer! from Ii R 
bit to Joave him fo much «vw might Ju 
peed fo Main, and not hurt 4 Which his 
doubted not but he would imploy that 
way, after fich reconciliation Was mt TIT 
Which his Faith would not let him "It 
lon, You may july What tle nume« 
TIT 
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rous Auditory thought of this 4 Ican on: 
ly tell you, that he hail a different fort 
of Company at his return, from what he 
had when he came, for the Men left him 
to the Boys, who with great Hoops in- 
ſtcad of Acclamations, brought him to 
the CGlondola, which conveyed him to the 
Redentor, where he lodged 3 And 1 never 
had the curioſity to enquire what became 
of him after. 

Dod. 1 thank you keartily for this In- 
termeſs ; | ſee you have learnt ſomething 
in Englard : for, I aſſure you, we have 
been theſe ewenty Years turning this, 
and all C:rious Diſcourſes into Ridicules 
but yet your Similitude is very pat 4 for 
inevery Parliament that has been in Exg- 
lard theſe ixty Years, we have had no» 
Aable Conteſts between the Seed of the 
' Serpent, and the Seed of the Woman, 

Ene. Gent. Well Sir, we have had a 
Michael here in our Age, whohasdriven 
out Lyucifcr, and reſtored the true Deity 
to his Power: but where Omnipotency 
is wanting ( which differsthe Frier's Caſe 
and mine ) the Devil of Civil War and 
Confuſion may get up again, if he be not 
laid by prudence and Vertue, and-better 
Cons 
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Conjurers than any we have yet at 
Court. 

Noble Ven. Well Gentlemen, I hope 
you have pardoned me for my Farce. 
But, to be alittle more (crious, pray tell 
me how you will induce the King to 
give up ſo muchof his Right asmay ſerve 
vour turn? Would you have the Parlia» 
ment make War with him again? 

Eng. Gent. There cannot, nor ought 
to be, any Change, bur by his Majeſty's 
{ice Conſent 3 for beſides, that a War is 
to be abhorred by all Men that love their 
Country , any Conteſt of that kind in 
this caſe (viz. to take away the leaſt part 
of the Kings Right) could be juſtzfied by 
no man living. I fay, beſides that, a Ci- 
vil War has miſcarried in our days, which 
was founded ( at leaſt pretendedly ) up- 
on Defence of the People's own Rights: 
In which, although they had as clear a 
Victory in the end, as ever any Conteſt 
upon Earth had, yet could they never 
reap the leaſt advantage in the World by 
it : but went from one Tyranny to ano- 
ther, from Barebones Parliament, to 
Cromwell's Reign 3 from that, to a Com- 
mittee of Safety ; leaving thoſe Grave 
Men 
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Men, who managed Aﬀeairs at the begin 
ning, amazed toſce new Men, and new 
Principles Governing England, And this 
Induced them to Cooperate to bring 
things back yiſt where they were before 
the War, Therefore this Remedy will 
be cher none,or worle than the Diſeaſe 1 
[It not being now as if was 11 the Barons 
time, when the Lord who led out hs 
Men, could bring them back again when 
he pleaſed, and Rule them in the mean 
time, being his Vaſſals, But now there 
is no Man of fo. much Credit, but that 
one who behaves himſelf bravely in the 
War, (hall out-vye him and, poſſibly, 
be able to do what he pleaſes with the 
Army and the Government : And in this 
corrupt Age, it is ten to one, he will ma- 
ther do Hurt than Good with the Power 
he acquires. But becauſe you ask me 
how we world perſwade the King to this? 
anſwer, by the Parliament's humbly 
Remonſtrating to His Majeſty, that it is 
his own Intereſt, Preſervation , Quiet 
and true Greatneſs, to put an end to the 
Diſtrations of his Subjedts, and that it 


cannot be done any other way, and to 


deſire him to enter into debate with _ 
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* and if in the end they cannot obtain thoſe 
1 Requelts, Which they think the only ef- 


L then to beg their Dilmiſtion, that they 


E King wy pe to grant this, after the 


J of our Princes, were Edward the Firlt, 
ind his Gnrandehild Edward the Third : 
* theſe had very great Demands made 
* them by Parliaments, and granted them 
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Men Authorized by them, to (ce if there 
can be any other means than what they 
(hall ofter to compoſe things if they find 
there may, then to embrace it, other» 
wile 10 inlift wpon their own Propoſals : 


(1ithal means to preſerve their Country, 


may not ſtay, and be partakers in the 
Ikwin of it. Now, my Reaſons why the 


thoroughdiſcufling of it, are two. Firſt, 
Becauſe all great Princes have ever made 
up Matters with their SubjeCts upon ſuch 
Contelts, without coming to Extreml+« 
tics, The wwo greateſt, and moſt Valiant 


all 4 as you may fee upon the Statute» 
Book. Edward the Second, and Richard 
the Second, on the contrary, refuſed all 
things till they were brought to Extre- 
mity. There is a Memorable Example in 
the Greek Story of Theops King of 
Sparta; whoſe Subjeds finding the Go- 
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vernment in diſorder for want of ſome 
Perſons that might be a Check upon the 


great Power of the king, propoſed to 
him the Creation of the Ephores (Officers 


who made that City ſo great and Famous 
afterwards), The King finding by their 
Reaſons { which were unanſ{werable, as I 
think ours now are), that the whole Go- 
vernment” of Sparta was near its Ruin, 
without ſuch a Cure 5 and conſidering 
that he had more to loſe in that Diſorder 
than others, freely granted their deſires ; 
for which being derided by his Wife, who 
asked him what a kind of Monarchy he 
would leave to his Son? anſwered, a ve- 

ood one, becauſe it will be a very 
laſting one. Which brings on my Second 
Reaſon, for which I believe the King will 
grant theſe things z becauſe he cannot 
any way mend himſelf, nor his Condi- 
tion, if he do not. 

Noble Ven. You have very fully con- 
vinced meof twothings: Firſt, That we 
have no reaſon to expe or believe that 
the Parliament will ever increaſe the 
Kings Power: And then, that the King 


cannot by any way found himſelf a New, 


and more abſolute Monarchy, except he © ©; 
can 
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can alicr the Condition of Property , 
which | think we may take for granted 
to be impoſlkble. But yer, I know not 
why we may not ſuppoſe that ( although 
he cannot eſtabliſh ro all Poſterity ſuch 
an Empire) he may, notwithſtanding , 
change the Government at the preſents 
and calling Parliaments no more, admi- 
niſter it by force, as it is done in France, 
for ſome good time. 

Ex Lo Cent. In Franc 'e 1t has been a long 
Work; and although that Tyranny was 
begun, as has been ſaid, by Petition 
from the States themſelves, not to be al- 
ſembled any more : yet the Kings ſince, 
in timeof great DiltraCtion,have thoughr 
fit to convocate them again 3 as they did 
in the Civil Wars thrice: Once at Orle- 
ans, and twiceat Blojs. I would not re- 
peat what I have (o tedioufly diſcourſed 
of concerning France already, but only 
to intreat you to remember that our Na- 
tion has no ſuch poor and numerousGen- 
try, which draw better Revenues from 
the King's Purſe, than they cantrom their 
own Eſtates ; all our country people cop- 
filting of Rich Nobility and Gentry, of 


Wealthy Yeomen, and of Poor Younger 


R Brothers, 
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Brothers who have little or nothin 
and can never raiſe their Companies, if 
they ſhould get Commiſiions, without 
their Elder Brothers Afhſtance amongſt 
his Tenants, or elſe with the free conſent 
and defire of the People, which, in this 
eaſe, would hardly be afforded thery, 
But we will ſuppoſe there be idle People 
enough to make 2n Army, and that rhe 
King has Money enough to Arm and 
Raiſe them : And I will grinttoo, to a- 
void tediouſne(s (although I do not think 
it poſſible) that the people will at the firſt, 
for fear, receive them into their Houſes, 
and Quarter them againſt Law; nay, 
y the Money which ſhall be by Illegal 
Edids, impoſed upon the SubjeQs to pay 
them; Yet is it poſlible an Army can 
continue any time to enſ{lave their own 
Country ? Can they reſiſt the Prayers, 
or the Curſes of their Fathers, Brothers, 
Wives, Mothers, Siſters, and of all Per- 
fons wherever they frequent? Upon 
this Account all the Greek Tyrants were 
of very {ſhort Continuance z who being 
in chief Magiſtracy and Credit in their 
Commonwealths, by means of Soldiers 
and Satellites, uſurped the —_—_ 
c 
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But did ever any of ther, excepting Dio- 
ny6us, leave it to his Son ? Who was dri- 
ven out within le than a year after his 
Fathers death. Many Armiesof the Na- 
tives have deſtroyed Tyrannies: So the 
Decemvirate was ruined at Rome, the I ar- 
quins expelled before that: Our own. 
Country has been a Stage, even in our 
time, where this Tragedy has been ſuf- 
hciently ated ; for the Army, after the 
War was done, fearing the Monarchy 
ſhould be reſtored again, held Councils, 
got Agitators z and though there were 
ofren very ſevere Executions upon the 
Ring-leaders, did at length, by their per- 
ſeverance, neceſſitate their Officers to 
joyn with them (having many good Head- 
pieces of the Party to adviſe them); and 
ſo broke all Treaties. And the Parlia- 
ment too, adhering to a ſmall Party of 
them who conſented to lay afide Kingly 
Government, and afterwards drove them 
away too, fearing they would continue to 
Govern in Oligarchy. I am far from ap- 
yooyeny this way they uſed, 1n which they 

roke all Laws, Divine and Humane, Po- 
litical and Moral: But I urge it only to 


lhew how eaſily an Army of Natives is 
R 2 to 
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to be deluded with the Name of Liberty, 
and brought to pull down any thing 
which their Ring-leaders tell them tends 
to enſlaving their Conntry. *Tis true, 
this Army was afterwards cheated by 
theirGeneral; who without their Knows 
ledge, much leſs Conſent, one Morning, 
ſuddenly made himſclf Tyrant of his 
Country. It as true, that their Reputa- 
tion ( not their Arms) ſupported him in 
that State forſome time ; but it 1s certain 
that they did very often, and to the laſt, 
refuſe to be inſtrumental to levy Moneys, 
though for their own pay: and fo he, a+ 
gainſt his Will, was fain to call from time 
to time Parliamentary Conventions. And 
it is molt certain thathe did, in the Sick- 
neſs of which he diced, often complain 
that his Army wou'd not goa ſtep farther 
with him: and, de fa&#o, ſome Months 
after his death, they did dethrone his 
Son, and reſtore the Remainder of the 
old Parliament, upon promiſe made to 
them in ſecret (by the Demogogues of 
that Aſſembly ) that a Commonwealth 

ſhould be ſpeedily framed andſetled. 
Noble Ven. Sir,l am ſatisfied that an Army 
raiſed here on a ſudden, and whiah _ 
aw 
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ſaw an Enemy, could not be brought to 
at ſuch high things for the Ruin of their 
own Government z nor poſtibly, would 
be any way able to reſiſt the Fury and In- 
ſurreCtion of the people. But what ſay you 
of a Forreign Army, raiſed by your King 
abroad, and brought over, whoſe Officers 
and Soldiers ſhall have no Acquaintance 

or Relations among(t the people here? 
Eng. Gent. All Forces of that king muſt 
be either Auxiliaries or Mercenaries : 
Auxiliaries are ſuch as are ſcent by ſome 
Neighbour Prince or State, with their 
own Colours, and paid by themſelves: +» 
though poſſibly, the Prince who demands 
them may furniſh the Money. Theſe 
uſually return home again, when the oc- 
cafion, for which they were demanded, 
is over: But whether they do or not, if 
they be not mixed and over-ballanced 
with Forces which depend upon the 
Prince who calls them, but that the whole 
Weight and power lics in them, they will 
certainly, firſt or laſt, ſeize that Country 
for their own Soveraign. And as for 
Mercenaries, they muſt 'be raiſed {tis 
true) with the Money of the Prince wha 
needs them, but by the Authority and 
R 3 Credit 
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Credit of ſome Great Perſons whoare to 
Lead and Command them: And theſe, in 
all Occations, have made their own Com- 
mander Prince ;as F.Sforz.2 at Milan drove 
out by this trick the Viſconti , ancient 
Dukes of that State; and the Mamalukes 
in Egypt made themſelves a Military 
Commonwealth. Sothat the way of an 
Army here would either be no Remedy 
at all, or one very much worſe than the 

Diſeaſe to the Prince himſelf. 
Noble Ven. Well Sir, I begin to be of 
Opinion, that any thing the King can 
rant the Parliament (eſpecially ſuch a 
rk as this is, which conſiſts of 
Men of very great Eſtates, and fo can 
have no intereſt to defire Troubles) will 
not be ſo inconvenient to him, as to en- 
deavour to break the Government by 
force, But why may he not, for this 
time, by ſoothing them, and offering 
them great Alliances abroad for the Inte- 
reſt of England, and ballancing Matters 
in Exrope more caven than they have 
been; and, in fine, by offering them a 
War with the French, to which Nation 
they have fo great a hatred; lay them 


allcep, and get good ſtore wha 6 
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ſtave off this ſevere Cure you ſpeak of, 
at leaſt, for ſome time longer ? 

Eng. Gent. There has been ſomething 
of this done too lately z and there is a 
Gentleman lies in the Tower, who us to 
anſwer for it. But you may pleaſe to 
underſtand, that there is ſcarce any a- 
mong(t the middle fort of People, much 
leſs within the Walls of the Houſe of 
Commons, who do not perfe&ly know, 
that we can have no Alliance with any 
Nation inthe World that will ſfignifieany 
thing to them, or toour ſelves, till our 
Government be redreſled and new model- 
led. And therefore, though there were 
an Army Landed in this Ifland, yet that 
we muſt begin there, before we are fit 
to repulſe t or defend our ſelves. 
And the fear and ſenſe of this People nnt- 
verſally is, that if we ſhould have any 
War, either for our own Concerns, or 
for thoſe of our Allies, whilſt Matters re- 
main as they do at home , it would cer- 
tainly come to this paſs, that either be- 
ing beaten, we ſhould ſubject this King- 
dom to an Invaſion, at a time when we 
are in a very ill conditionto repell it z or 
clic, if we were Victorious, that our 

R 4 Cour- 
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Conrtiers and Counſellors in fragrante(or 
as the French cry, d'emtble, would employ 
that Mettle and good Fortuneto try ſome 
ſuch Concluſions at home as we have been 
diſcourſing of. And therefore, ifany War 
ſhould be undertaken without Parliament, 
you ſhould fee the People rejoyce as much 
at any diſaſter our Forces ſhould receive, 
as they did when the Scots ſeized the four 
Northern Counties in 1639. Or before 
that, when we were beaten at the Ile of 
Rhee, or when we had any Loſs'm the 
laſt War with Holand. And this Joy is 
not ſo unnatural as it may ſeem to thoſe 
who do not conſider the Cauſe of it ; 
which is the breach of our old Govern- 
ment, and the necefiity our Governors 
are under to make ſome new ' expert- 
ments : And the fear weare in, that any 
Proſperity may make them able to ir 
them, either with Effet, or at leaſt with 


Impunity. Which Confideration made 
a Court-Droll ſay lately to His' Majeſty, 
{ who ſeemed to wonder why his ſubjedts 
hated the French ſo much ); Sir, it is be» 
cauſe you love them, and eſpouſe their 
Intereſt: And if you would diſcover this 
Truth clearly, you may pleaſe to nn 

ar 
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War with the King of France; and then 
you ſhall ſee, that this People will not 
only love them , egke their parts, and 
wiſh them Succeſs ; but will exceedingly 
rejoyce when they are Victorious in fink- 
ing yourShips, or defeating your Forces. 
And this is ſufficient to anſwer your Pro- 
poſal for Alliances abroad, and for a War 
with France. Beſides this (to wind all 
up in a Word) it is not to be imagined, 
that ſo good and wiſe a Prince as we have 
at this time ſhould ever be induced (when 
he comes to underſtand perfealy his own 
Condition) to let hisown Intereſt (grant- 
ing his Power to be ſo, which 1s very 
falſe) conteſt with the Safety and Preſer- 
vation of his People, for which only it 
was given him; or that he will be any 
way tenacious of ſuch Prerogatives, as 
now, by a natural Revolutionot Political 
Circumſtances, are ſo far from continu- 
ing uſeful to his Governirg the People, 
that they are the only Remore and Ob» 
ſtacle of all Government, Settlement and 
Order. For His Majeſty muſt needs 
know, that'all Forms of regulating Man- 
kind under Laws were ordained by God 
and Man,for the Happineſs and Security of 

the 
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the Governed,and not for the Intereſt and 
Greatneſs of thoſe who rule ; unleſs where 
there is Melior Natura jn the Caſe.So God 
Governs Man for his own Glory only, . 
and Men Reignover Beaſts for their own 
Uſe and Service; and wherean Abſolute 
Prince rules over his own Servants whom 
he feeds and pays ( as we have ſaid), or 
the. Maſter of a great and numerous Fa- 
mily Governs his Houſhold 5 they are 
both bound by the Law of God and Na- 
ture, and by their own Intereſt, to do 
them Juſtice, and not [»evire or Tyra- 
nize over them, more than the neceflity 
of preſerving their Empire and Authort- 
ty requires.. 

DoZ. But Sir, conſidering the difficul- 
ty which will be found in the King, and 
poſſibly in the Parliament too, to come 
up to ſo great an alteration at the firſt, 
and the danger that may happen by our 
remaining long in this unſetled Condi- 
tion, which does hourly expoſe us to 1n- 
numerable hazards, both at home, and 
from abroad; why may we not begin, 
and lay the Foundation now, by remov- 
ing all His Majeſty's preſent Council by 
Parliament; which is no new thing, but 


hath 
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hath been often practiſed in many Kings 
Reigns ? 

eg. Gent. Firſt, the Council, that is, 

the Privy Council which you mean, 1s 
no part of our Government, as we may 
have occaſion to ſhew hereafter ; nor is 
the King obliged by any Fundamental 
Law, or by any Ac of Parliament to 
hearken to their Advice, or ſo much as to 
ask it; and if you ſhould make one on 
purpoſe, beſides that it would not be fo 
effeftual as what we may propoſe, it 
would be full as hard to go down either 
with King or Parliament. Bur beſides all 
this, you would ſee ſome of theſe Coun- 
ſellours ſonominated by Parliament, per- 
haps prove honeſt, and then they would 
be forced towithdraw as ſome lately did, 
becauſe they found, I ſuppoſe, that till 
the Adminiſtration be alter'd,. it is im- 
poſſible that their Councils can be im- 
braced, or any thing be afted by them 
which may tend to the good of their 
Country; thoſe who bave not ſo great 
a ſence of Honour and Integrity, will 
be preſently corrupted by their own In- 
tereſt, whilſt the Prince is left in poſleſſi- 
on of all thoſe baits and means to _— 
uch 
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ſuch Mens <ApetQations : It being moſt 
certain, that if you have a muſty Vellel, 
and by conſequence diſlike the Beer which 
comes out of it, and drawit out, cauling 
the Barrel to be rmmediately fill'd with 
good and found Liquor, it iscertain byex- 
perience, that both your new Drink,and 
all that ever you ſhall put into the Cask, 
eill it be raken in pieces,and the Pipes ſha- 
ved, and new model'd, will be full as 
muſty, and unſavoury as the firſt which 
you found fault with. 

Nobke Vn. Now, Sir, I think we are 
at an end of our Queſtions, and I for my 
part am convinced, that as the King can- 
not better himſelf any way by falling out 
with his people at this time, ſo that his 
goodneſs and wiſdom is ſuch, that he will 
rather chuſe to imitate the molt glorious 
and generous of his predeceſſors, as Ed» 
ward the Firſt, and Edward the Third, 
than thoſe who were of leſs worth, 
and more unfortunate, as Edward the 
Second, and Richard the Second. And 
therefore we are now ready to hear 
what you would think fit to ask of ſo 
excellent a Prince. 

Eng. Gent. I never undertook to beſo 

pre- 
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Preſumptuous 3 there is a Parliameat to 
fit ſpeedily, and certainly they are the fit- 
telt every way to ſearch into ſuch mat- 
ters; and to anticipate their wiſdom 
would be unreaſonable, and might give 
them juſt offence. Zur becauſe all thistit= 
tle rattle may not go for nothing, I ſhall 
preſume to give you my thoughts, how 
the Cure muſt be wrought, without de- 
{cending to particulars. The Cauſe Im- 
mediate (as we have ſaid)of our Diſeaſe, 
is the inexecution of our Laws; and itis 
moſt true, that when that is alter'd for” 
the better, and that all our Laws are duly 
executed, we are in health ; for as we can 
never have the entire benefit of them, till 
our Government is upon a right Baſis; ſo 
whenever we enjoy this happineſs, ro 
have the full benetit of thoſe Conſtitutis 
ons, which were made by our- Anceſtors 
for our ſafe and orderly living, our Go- 
vernment 15upon a right Balisz therefore 
we mult enquire into the Cauſe why our 
Laws are not executed, & when you have 
found and raken away that Cauſe, all is 
well, The Cauſe can be. no other 
than this, That the King is told, an4 does 
believe, that moſtof theſe great Charters 
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or Rights of the people,of which we now 
chiefly treat, arc againſt his Majeſties In- 
tereſt; though this be very falſe ( as has 
been faid ) yer we will not diſpure it at 
this time, but take it for granted, fo that 
the King having the Supreme execution 
of the Laws in his hand,cannot be reaſon-, 
ably ſuppoſed to be willing to execute 
them whenever he can chuſe whether he 
will doit or no ; it being natural for eve- 
ry man not to do any thing againſt his 
own Intereſt when he can helpit 3 now 
when you have thought well what it 
ſhould be that gives the King a Liberty 
to chuſe whether any part of the Law 
ſhall be currant or no, you will find that 
it isthe great Power the King enjoys in 
the Government ; when the Parliament 
hath diſcovered this, they will no doube 
demand of his Majeſty an abatement of 


his Royal Prerogative in thoſe matters | 


only which concern our enjoyment of 
our All, that is our Lives, Liberties and 
Eſtates, and leave his Royal Power entire 
and untouchr in all the other branchesof 
itz when this is done, we ſhall be asif 
ſome great Heroe had performed the ad- 
venture of dijiolying the Inchantment 

we 
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we have been under ſomany years. And 
all our Statutes from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, from Magna Charts to that for 
burying in Woollen, will be current, and 
we ſha}l neither fear the bringing in Po- 
pery, nor Arbitrary Power in the Inter- 
vals of Parliament, neither will there be 
any Diſlentionsin them ; all Cauſes of Fa- 
(tions between the Country and Court- 
party being entirely aboliſht ; ſo that the 
People ſhall have no reaſon to diſtruſt 
their Prince, nor he them. 

Do#. You make us a fine Golden Age 3 
but after all this, will you not be pleaſed 
to ſhew us aſmall proſpeof this Canaer, 
or Country of reſt; will you not vouch» 
ſafe to particularize a little what Powers 
there are in the King, which you would 
have diſcontinued ? would you haveſuch 
Prerogatives aboliſhed, or placed elſe- 
where ? 

Eng. Gent. There can be no Govern- 
ment if they be aboliſhed. But I will not 
be like a Man who retules to finga 
his Friends at their entreaty, becauſe 
has an ill Voice; I will rather ſuffer my 
(lf to be laught at by you in delivering 
my ſmall Judgment in this Matter, but 

(till 
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ſtill with this protcſtation, that I do be- 
heve that an Infinity of Men better qua» 
lifted than my ſelf tor ſuch ſublime Mar: 
ters, and much more the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who repreſent the Wiſdom as well 
as the Power of this Kingdom, may find 
out a far better way, than my poor parts 
and Capacity can ſuggeſt. The powers 
then which now being in the Crown do 
hinder the execution of our Laws, and 
prevent by conſequence our happineſs 
and ſettlement, are four ; The abſolute 
power of making War and peace, Trea- 
ties and Alliances with all Nations in the 
World, by which means, by Ignorant 
Councellours,or Wicked Minilters, many 
of our former Kings have made Confede- 
rations and Wars, very contrary, and de- 
ſtructive to the Intereſt of England, and 
by the unfortunate management of them, 
have often put the Kingdom in great ha- 
zard of Invaſion: Beſides that, as long as 
there is a diſtinction made between the 
Court-party and that of the Country, 
there will ever bea Jealoukic in the peo- 
ple, that thoſe wicked Councellours (who 
may think they can be ſateno other way) 


will make Alliances with powerful Prin- 
ces 
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ces, in which there may be a ſecret Arti- 
cle by which thoſe Princes ſhall ſtipulate 
to aſtiſt them with Forces upon a ſhort 
warning to curb the Parliament, and poſ- 
ſibly tro change the Government. And this 
apprehenſion inthe People will be the. 
leſs unreaſonable, becauſe Olzver Cromwel 
(the great Pattern of ſome of qur Coure 
tiers ) is notorioully known to have In- 
ſerted an Article in his Treaty with Car- 
dinal Mazzarin, during ' this King of 
France's Minority, That he ſhould be af 
filted with ten thouſand Men from Frence 
upon occalion to preſerve and defend him 
in his Uſurped Government, againſt His 
Majeſty that now is,or the People of Eng- 
land, or in fine, his own Army, whoſe te- 
volt he often feared. - The Second-great 
Prerogative the King enjoys, is the ſole 
Diſpoſal and Ordering of the Militia by 
Sea and Land, Raiſing Forces, Gariſon» 
ing and —— places, Setting out 
Ships of War, {ſo far as hecan do all this 
without putting Taxations upon the Peo- 
plez and this not only in the Intervals of 
Parliament,but even during their Seſſion; 
lo that they cannot raiſc the Train-bands 
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of th: Country orCity to Guard them» 
felves, or ſecure the Peace of the King- 
dom. The third point 1s', That it is 1n 
His Majefties Power to Nominate and 
Appoint as he pleaſes, and for what time 
he thanks fit, all the Officers of the King- 
dom that are of Truſt or profit, 'both 
Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, ( as they 
will be called) except where there is Juv 
Patronatws; Theſe two laſt Powers may 


farniſh/ a Prince who will hearken to ill. 


deſftgning Councellours, with the means 
either of Invading the Government by 
Force, or by his Judges and other Crea- 
rures undermining it by Fraud ; Efpeci- 
ally by enjoying the Fourth Advantage, 
which 1s the Laying out and [mploying, 
as he pleaſes, all the Publick Revenuesof 
the Crown or Kingdom, and that with- 
out having any regard ( except he thinks 
fit ) to the neceſiity of the Navy, or any 
other thing that concerns the Safety of 
the Publick, So that all thefe Fourgreat 
Powers, as things now (tand, may be ad- 
operated at any time, as well to deſtroy 
and ruine the good'Order and Govertts 
ment of the State, as to preſerve and fup- 
| part 
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port it, as they ought todo, 

Nob. Ver. But it you divelt the King 
of theſe Powers, will you bave the Par- 
liament fit always to Govern theſe Mat- 
ters ? | 
Eng. Gent. Sir, I would not diveſtthe 
King of them, much leſs would I have 
i: aſlume them, or perpetu- 
ate their Sitting: They are a Body more 
fitted co make Laws, and puniſh the 
Breakers of them, than to execute then. 
I would have them, therefor© petition His 
Majeſty. by way of - Bil, that he will 
pleaſs to exerciſe theſe four great Magna- 
ia of Government, with the Conlent of 
four ſeveral Councils tobe appoiated for 
that end, and not otherwiſe; that 18, 
with the Confent of the Major part of 
them, if any of them diſſent. In all 
which - Councils His Majeſty , or who 
he pleaſes to appoint, ſball prefidez the 
Councils: to be named in Parliatgent”; 
firſt all;the number, and evety Year a 
terwards; a third part: So each Year 4 
third part ſball ga out, arid a, Recruit of 
an equal number come in: And in three 
Years they ſhall be all new, and. bo Bee, 
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ſon to come into that Council, or any 
other of the four, till he have kept out 
of any of them fullthree Years, being as 

| long ashe was in. And this 1 learnt from 
Hnarantis*s at Venice : and the Uſe 

1s excellent ; for being in ſuch a Circula- 
tion, and ſure to have their intervals of 
Power, they will neither grow (o info- 
lent as to brave their King, nor will the 
Prince have any occafionto corrupt them, 
although he had the means to do it, which 
in this new Model he cannot have. 
Theſe Men in their ſeveral Councils 
ſhould have no other inſtructions, but to 
diſpoſe of all things, and a@ in their ſe- 
veral , for the Intereſt and Glory 
of England ;, and ſhall be Anſwerableto 
Parliament, from time to time, for any 
malicious or adviſed Miſdemeanor: only 
that Council which manages the Publick 
Revenue, ſhall ( beſides a very copious 
and Honourable Revenue which ſhall be 
left to His Majeſty's diſpoſal for his own 
Entertainment, as belongs to the Splen- 
dor and Majeſty of the Government ) 
have Inſtruftions to ſerve His Majeſty 
(if he pleaſes to command them, —_— 
OtNeT* 
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otherwiſe) in the regulating and order- 
ing his Oeconomy and Houſhold z andif 
they ſhall ſee it neceſlary, for extraordi- 
nary Occaſions of treating Foreign Prin- 
ces and Ambaſſadors, or Preſenting them, 
and the like Oſtentation of Greatneſs; to 
conſent with His Majeſty moderately to 
charge the Revenue to that end. I vert- 
ly believe that this Expedient is much 
more effe&ual than either the Juſtitia of 
Aragon was, or the Ephores of Sparta: 
Who being to check the King almoſt 1n 
every thing, without having any ſhare 
in-his Councils, or underſtanding them, 
could not chuſe but make a (ullen. poſture 
of Aﬀairs; whereas theſe both ſeem, and 
_ are the King's Miniſters, only ob- 
liged by Parliament to a& faithfully and 
honeſtly 3 to which, even without that, 
all other'Councellors are bound by Oath. 
As for the other Council, now called the 
Privy Council, the King may (till pleaſe 
to continue to nominate them at his plea- 
ſure, ſo they at nothing in any of the 
Matters properly within the Juriſdiction 
of theſe four Councils, but meddle with 
the Afﬀairs of Merchants, Plantations, 
$ 3 Charters, 
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Charters, and other Matters, to which the 
Regal Power extendeth. And provided 
that His Majeſty call none of the Perfons 
employed in theſe other four Councils 
during theirbeing fo, nor that this Coun- 
cil doany way intermeddle with ary Af- 
fairs, Criminal or Civil, which are to be 
decided by Law, and do belong to the 
mm of other Courts or Magi- 

ates, they being no eſtabliſhed fodi- 
catory, or Congregation, which either 
our Government or Laws do take notice 
of (as was ſaid before) bat Perſons con- 
gregated by the King, as his Frierids and 
faithful Subjects, to give him their, Opi- 
nion in the Execution of his Regal Office. 
As for Example, the war, does exerciſe, 
at this time, a Negative Voice as to Pills 
preſented to him by the Parliament, 
which he claims by Right 3 no Man ever 
ſaid that the Privy Council had a-Nega- 
tive Voice; yet former Kings did not only 
ask their Advice asto the paſſing or not 
paſſing of ſuch Bills, but often decided 
the Matter. by their Votesz which, al- 
though it bea high Preſumption in them, 
when they venture to give him Council 
FT | Cons 
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contrary to what is given him by his 


reſt Council, yet never any of them have 
been queſtioned for it; .being looked up- 
on as private Men, who ſpeak according 
to the beſt of their Cunning, and- ſich as 
have no-publick Capacity at all. But if 
this be not ſo, and that this Council have 
ſome Foundation in Law, and ſome pub» 
lick Capacity, I wiſh in this new Settles 
ment it may be made otherwiſe, and that 
His Majeſty pleaſe to take their Counſel 
in private; but ſummon no Perſonsto 
appear before them; much leſs give them 
Authority to ſend for in Cuſtody, or Im- 
priſon any Subje(t, which may as well 
be done by the Judges and Magiltrates 5 
who, if Secrecy be required, may as well 
be Sworn to Secrecy as theſe Gentlemen 3 
and [ believe can keep Counſel as well, 
and give it too. 
oble Yeu. But would you have none 
to manage State-Affairs, none Impriſoned 
for ſecret Confpiracies, and kept till they 
can be fully diſcovered? you any made 
an Aft here lately about Impriſonments, 
that every Perſon ſhall have his Habeas 
Corpar, I think you call it: fo that no 
S 4 Man, 
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| Man, for what occaſion ſoever , can lie 
inPriſon above a Night, but the Cauſe 
muſt be revealed, though there be great 
cauſe for the concealing it. 


Eng. Gent. This A&. you mention; 


and a great many more which we: have 

to the ſame purpoſe, that is, againſt Ille+ 

gal Impriſonments, ſhews that for along 

time the Power over Men's Perſons has 

been exerciſed ( nnder His Majeſty ) by 

ſuch as were very likely, rather to em- 

ploy it ill than well ; (that is) would ra- 

ther Impriſon ten Men for Honourable 

Actions; ſuch as {tanding for the People's 

Rights in Parliament, refufing to pay 11- 

legal Taxes, and the like; than one for 
projecting and inventing llegal Mono- 
polices, or any other kind of oppreſſing 
the People. This made firſt Magna Char- 
#a, then the Petition of Right, and divers 
other Afts beſides this laſt, take that 
Power quite away, and make the Law 
and the Judges the only Diſpoſers of the 
Liberties of our Perſons. And it may be, 
when the Parliament ſhall ſee the Fruit 
of this Alteration we are now diſcour- 
fing of, agd that Scate-Afairs are jn bet- 
rer 
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ter hands, they may think fie-to provide. k 
that a Return; or Warrant of 1 1 
ment from one"of theſe Four Councils 
(which I ſuppoſe- will have a Power of 
Commitment given them, as to Perſons | 
appearing Delinquents before them ) ©: 
wherein it ſhall be expreſſed, That if the 
Publick is like to ſuffer or be defrauded, 
if the Matter be immediately divulged 5 
I fay in this Caſe, the Parliament may 
pleaſe to make it Lawful for the Judge 
to delay the Bailing of him for ſome 
ſmall time, becauſe it is not to be judg- 
ed, that theſe Councellours ſo choſen,and 
ſo inſtrufted, and to continue ſo ſmall a 
time, will uſe this Power 111; eſpecially 
being accountable for any abuling of it 
to the next Parliament. And [ Coppaſe 
the Parliament, amongſt other Proviſions 
in this behalf, will require that there 
ſhall be a Regiſter kept of all the Votes 
of theſe ſeveral Councils, with the names 
as well of thok® who conſented, as of 
ſuch who diſſented: And asto the former 
part of your Queſtion, whether I would 
have none to manage State Afﬀairs 3 I 
think there are very few State Aﬀeain. 
th: 
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that donot concern cither Peace and War; 
and Treaties abroad , the” management 
of the Arms, Militia, and, poſſe Contites 
tw at home; the management of all the 
© Publick Moneys, and the Eletion of 
all Officers whatſoever z the other parts, 
of State Afﬀairs, which are Making and 
Repealing of Laws, puniſhing high Crimes 
againſt the State, with Levying and Pro» 
portioning all manner of Impotitions up» 
on the People, thisis reſerved tothe Par+ 
liament it ſelf; and the Execution of all 
| Laws to the Judges, and Magiſtrates ; 
| And Icanthinkof no other Afﬀairs of 
State than theſe. 

DodJ, Do you intend that the Council 
for chuſing Officers ſhall Ele& them of 
the King's Houſhold, that is, his Menial | 
Servants ? 

Eng. Gent. No, that were unreaſon- 
{ able, except any of them have any Jurif- 
; dictionin the Kingdom, or any place or 
preheminence in Parliagent annexed to 
ſuch Officez but in theſe things which con» 
cern the powers and Juriſdictions of theſe 
ſeveral Councils (wherein, la guardia det- 
4d laberta, as Machiavil calls it, is now 
/ to 
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to be placed) I ſhall not perfume to fay' 
any thing, but aſſure your ſelf, if ever it 
come to that, it will be very well di- 

geſted in Parliament, they being ve 
good at contriving fuch Matters , _ 
making them praQtcable, as well as at 
performing all other Matters that con- 
cern the Intereſt and greatneſs of the 

Kingdom. 

oF, I have _— that the Ephores 
of Sparta were an admirable Magiſtracy, 
not only for the Intereſt of the People, 
but likewiſe for the preſervation of the 
authority of the Kings, and of theirlives 
tooz for Plutarch obſerves that the Ci- 
ties of Meſene and Argos had the fame 
Government with Lacedemon, and yet far 
want of erecting ſuch an Authority as - ” 
was in the Ephores, they were not only 
perpetually in broils amongſt themſilves, 
and for that reaſon ever beaten by their 
Enemies, whereas the Spartans wore al» 
ways victorious, but even their Kings ' 
were the moſt miſerable of Men, being 

often call'd in queſtion Judici-ally, and 
To my Lives and wage thew 
ered by InfurreQions of the ”, - muy. 
Ang 
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And at laſt in both theſe Cities, the Kings 
were driven out, their Families extirpa- 
ted, the Territory new divided, and the 
Government turn'd into a Democracy. 
And I ever thought that this expedient 
you propoſe ( for I bave heard” you dif- 
courſe of it often before now ) would 
prove a more ſafe, and a more noble re- 
formation than the Inſtitution of the E- 
phores was,and that a Prince who isa lover 
of his Country, who is Gracious, Wiſe 
and Juſt, { ſuch a one as it has pleaſed 
God to ſend us at this time ) ſhall be ten 
times more abſolute when this Regulation 
is made, than ever he was or could be be- 
fore; and that whatſoever he propoſts in 
any of theſe Councils will be received as 
a Law, nay, as an Oracle : And on the 0- 
ther fide, ill and weak Princes ſhall have 
no pollibility of corrupting Men, or do- 
ing cither themſelves or their People any 
kind of harm or miſchief : But have you 
lone now ? 
Fng. Gent. No, Sir, when this Pro- 
1 is made for the Execution of the 
ho» (which I think very efteCtual, not 
Law > Allible) although it is not to be 
£0 (ay in doubted, 
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doubted, butthat there will be fromtime 
to time many excellent Laws Enacted 3 
yet twol would have paſſed immediately, 
the one concerning the whole Regulation 
of the Eleftions to Parliament, which we 
need very much, and no doubt but it will 
be well done; that part of it which isne- 
ceſlary to gohand in hand with our Settle- 
ment, es which indeed muſt be part of 
it, is, that a Parhiament be Eletted every 
year at a certain day, and that without 
any Writ or Summons, the People Meet» 
iog of courſe at the time appointed inthe 
uſual place (as they do in Pariſhes at the 
Church- Houſe to chuſe Officers) and that 
the Sheriffs be there ready to preſide and 
to certifie the EleGtion. And that the Par» 
liament ſo Choſen ſhall Meet at the time 
appointed, and Sit and Adjuorn as their 
buſineſs is more or lefs urgent : Bur ſtill 
ſetting yet a time for their coming t 
ther again z butif therefhall bean 

by reaſon of Invaſion/ or ſome other 
uſe) for their Aſſembling ſooner, then 
the King to Call the Councellorsof theſe 
Four Councelsall together, and with the 
conſent of the major part of them, inti- 
mate 
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mate their Meeting ſooner ; but when 
the day day comes for the Annual Meeting 
of Another Parliament, they muſt be uns 
derſtood to be Diſſolved in Law, with 
out any other Ceremony, and the new 
one to take their place. ; 
Do8. | would have this conſidered t 

and provided for, That no EleCtion ſhoul 
be made of any perſon who had not the 
majority of the Electors preſent to Vote 
for him; ſo the Writ orders it, and fo 
Reaſon dictates ; for elſe, how can he be 
faid to repreſent the County, if not a 
fifth part have conſented to his choice, as 
happens ſometimes, and may do oftener 2 
for where ſeven or cight ſtand for one 
vacant place, as I have know in our laſt 
Long Parliament, where the Votes be- 
ing ſet in Columns, he who has had moſt 
Votes, has not exceeded four hundred of 

above two thouſand who were preſent. 
Noble Ven. This is a ſtrange way ; I 
.thought you had put every Man by him- 
ſelf;as we do 1n our Government, and asl 
underſtood they doin the Houſe of Com» 
when there 1s pE nomnation, 


and then, if he has not t or oy 
he is rejected. [4 
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Eng. Gent. This is very Material, and 
indeed Eſſential z but I make no doubt, 
but if this Project ſhould come in play in 


Parliament, this -and all other- 

lars ( which would be both needleſs an 
tedious to diſcourſe of bere) will be well 
and effetually provided for. The next 
A& I would have paſſed, ſhould be con- 
cerning the Houle of Peers, that as [ take 
it for granted, that there will bea Clauſe 
inthe Bill concerning Elections, that 
new Boroughs ſhall be enabled to 
Members to Pasliament, except they ſhall 
be capacitated thereunto by an Ad; fo it 
being of the ſame neceſlity as to the Li- 
berty of Parliament, that the Peers (who 
do and muſt enjoy both a Negative and 
Deliberative Voice in all Parliamentary 
Tranfahons, except what concern Le» 


vying of Money Originally). be c 

ed dem depending abſolutely yu the 
Prince, and that therefore it be declared 
by Act, for the future, that no Peer ſhall 
be made but by AG& of Parliament, -and 
then that it be Hereditary in his Male 
Lime. | 


Noble Ven. | mnt yes Fully fantcd 
w 
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how you can order your Matters cons 
cerning this Houſe of Peers, nor do | ſee 
how the Conteſts between the Houſe of 
Commons and them, can be fo laid a(leep 
but that they willariſcagain: Beſides the 
Houſe of Commons muſt neceflarily be 
extreamly concerned to find the Houſe of 
Peers, which conliſts of private perſons, 
though very =_ and honourable ones, 
in an Inſtant daſh all that they have been 
long hammering for the good of all the 
cople of England whom they repreſent ; 
were it not better now, you are upon fo 
reat alterations, to make an Annual E- 
F-eive Senate, or art leaſt one wherein 
the Members ſhould be but for Life, and 
not Hereditary. 
Eng. Gent. By no means, Sir, the leſs 
the better, and in this Caſe the 
Metaphyſical Maxime is more true than 
in any, viz. Entia non ſunt mltiplicands 
neceſſitate; for great alterations fright 
and puzzle them, and there is. no 
need of it at all inthis Caſe. I have told 
you before, that there is aneceſlity of a 
Senate, and how ſhort this Government 
would be without it,and how confuſed M 
[ 


A 
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led in the AR which ſhould paſs concern- 
| T 
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the mean time ; the Rowan Senate was He- 
reditary amongſt the Patricii, except the 
Cenſor left any of them out of the Roll 
during his Magiſtracy , for ſome very 

t and ſcandalous offence « and in 
that caſe too there was an Appeal to the 
People, as in all other Cauſes, witneſs 
the Caſe of Lncis Dyintizs and mas» 
ny others. To ſhew that there can be no 
need of ſuch a change here as you ſpeak 
of, you may pleaſe to contider, that all 
differences between the ſeveral parts of 
any Government, come upon the account 
of Intereſt; now when this Settlements 
made, the Houſe of Peers, and the Houſe 
of Commons, can have no lntereſt todif- 
ſent 4 For astoallthings of private Inte- 
reſt, that is, the Rights of Peers, both 
during the fitting of Parliaments, and in 
the Intervals, is left to their own Houſe 
to judge of, as it is tothe Houſe of Com- 
mons to judge of their own Priviledges ; 
And as for the conteſt of the Peers Juril- 
dition asto Appeals from Courts of Equi- 
tyz Beſides that I would have that fet- 


ig 
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ing the Lords Houſe 3 I believe it will 
never happen more, when the Govern- 
ment is upon a right Foundation; it ha- 
ving been hitherto fomented by two dif- 
ferent Partics, the Court-party ſometimes 
blowing up that difference to break the 
Seſſion, leit ſome good Bills for the Peo- 
ple ſhould paſs, or that the King by re- 
jecting them, might diſcontent his Peo- 
ple; to avoid which Dilemma, there 
needed no more, but to procure ſome 
perſon to proſecute his Appeal beforethe 
Lords ; ſome honeſt Patriots afterwards 
poſſibly might uſe the ſame policy 
which they learnt from the Courtiers, to 
quaſh ſome Bill very deſtructive, in which 
they were out-voted in the Commons 
Houſe ; otherwiſe it 1s ſo far from the 
Intereſt of the Commons to hinder Ap- 

from Courts of Equity, that there 

1s none amongſt them, but know we are 
almoſt deſtroyed for want of it: And 
when they have conſidered well, and 
that ſome ſuch Reformation as this ſhall 
take place z they will find that it can ne- 
ver be placed in a more honourable and 
un- 
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unbyagd Judicatory than this z And ] 
could wilh that even in the Intermi(- 
fron of Parliamentary Scfions, the whole 
Peerage of England, as many of themas 
can conveniently be in Town, may fit 
in their Judicial Capacities, and hear 
Appeals in Equity, as well as Judge up- 
on Writs of Errour. Now as © your 
other Obje&tion ( which is indeed of 
great weight ) that the Houſe of Come 
mons mult needs take it ill, that the 
Lords ſhould fruſtrate their endeavours 
for the-Peoples good by their Negative z 
If you conſider one thing, the force 
of this Objetion will vaniſh; which is, 
That when this new Conſtitution ſhall 
be admitted, the Lords cannot have as 
ny Intereſt or temptation to differ with 
the Commons, in any thing wherein the 
Publick good is concerned, but are ob- 
liged by all the ties in the World, to 
run the ſame courſe and fortune with 
the Commons, their Intereſt being ex 
atly the ſame 3 ſo that if there be any 
diflenting upon Bills between the two 
Honſes, when each of them ſhall think 
SY their 
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their own Expedient conduces moſtto 
the advantage of the Publick ; this dif- 
ference will ever be decided by right 
reaſon at Conferences; And the Lords 
may as well convince the Commons, as 
be convinced by them 3 and theſe con- 
teſts are and ever will be of admira- 
ble uſe and benefit to the Commonwealthz 
the reaſon why it is otherwiſe now, and 
that the Houle of Peers is made ufe 
of to hinder many Bills from paſling , 
that are ſuppoſed to be for the eaſe of 
the People, is, that the great Counſel- 
lors and Officers which fit in that Houſe, 
do ſuggeſt ( whether true or falſe ) that 
It is againſt his Majeſties Will and Inte- 
reſt that ſuch an At ſhould paſs, where- 
upon it has found Obſtruction ; but here- 
after if our expedient take place it can- 
not be ſo, firſt, becauſe our King himſelf 
cannot have any deſigns going ( as was 
proved before ) which ſhall make it his 
advantage to hinder any good intended 
his people, whoſe proſperity then will 
be his own. And then becauſe in a 
ſhort time , the Peers being made by 

At 
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AQ of Patliament , will conſiſt of the 
beſt Men of Exeland both for Parts and 
Eſtates, and thoſe who are already made, 
if any of them have (mall Eſtates, the 
King if he had the Intereſt, would not 
have the means to corrupt them , the 
Publick Moneys, and the great Offces 
being to be diſpenſed in another manner 
than formerly ; ſo their Lordſhips will 
have no Motive in the World to ſteer 
their Vates and Councils, but their own 
Honour and Conſcience, and the preſer- 
vation and proſperity of their Country. 
So that it would be both needleſs and 
anjuſt to pretend any change of this 
kind. Beſides, this alteration 1n the ad- 
miniſtration of our Government being 
propaſed to be done by the unanimaus , 
conſent of King, Lords, and Commons, 
and not otherwiſe, it would be very pre- 
poltergus ro believe, that the Peers 
would depoſc themſclves of their Here- 
ditary Rights, and betake themſelves 
to the hopes of being EleQed; it istrue, 
they have loſt the Power they had over 
the Commons, but that has not been 
2 taken 
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taken from them by any Law, no more 
than it was given them by any; but is 
fallen by the courſe of Nature, as has 
been ſhewn at large; But though they 
cannot lead the Commons by their Te- 
nures, as formerly, yet there 1s no reaſon 
or colour that they ſhould loſe their Co- 
ordination, which I am ſure they have 
by Law, and by the Fundamental Con- 
ſtitution of the Government 3 and which 
is ſo far from being ay ce to a 
laſting Settlement (as was ſaid) that it in- 
hnitely contributes to it, and prevents 
the Confution which would deſtroy it. It 
T ſhould have propoſed any thing 1m this 
Diſcourſe which ſhould have Intrench- 
ed upon the King's Hereditary Right, 
or that ſhould have hindred the Ma- 
jeſty and Greatneſs of theſe Kingdoms 
from being repreſented by his Royal Per- 
ſon, I ſhould have made your Story of 
the Capnchine Fryar very Applicable to 
me. 


Noble Ven, 1 ce you have not forgi- 
ven me that Nove] yet 3 but pray give 
me 
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me leave to ask you one Queſtion : Why 
do you make the Ele&tion of Great OF 
ficers, to be by a ſmall ſecret Conncil, 
that had been more proper for a Nume- 
rous Aſſembly; as it is in molt Com- 
monwealths ? 


Eng. Gent. It is ſo in Democracies,and 
was {0 1n Sparta, and is done by your 
Great Council in Venice; but we are 
not making ſuch a kind of Government , 
but reCtifying an ancient Monarchy, and 
giving the Prince ſome help in the Admi- 
niſtration of that great Branch of his 
Regality z beſides, it is ſufficient, that 
our Parliament chuſes theſe Councils , 
(that is always underſtood the Lords 
and Commons, with the Kings Conſent) 
belides, it is poſhble, thar it ſuch a Re- 
gulation as this come in Debate a- 
mongſt them, the Parliament will reſerve 
to it ſelf the Approbation of the Great 
Officers, as Chancellor, Judges, General 
Officers of an Army, and the like; and 
that ſuch (hall not have a ſettlement in 
thoſe Charges, till they are —_— - 

T 4 
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ly allowed of; but may in the mean 
time exerciſe them. As to particulars, 
I hall always refer you to what the Par- 
lament will judge fit to Order in the 
Caſe ; but if you have any thing to Ob- 
ject, or to ſhew in general, that ſome 
ſuch Regulation as this cannot beeffeCtu- 
al towards the putting our Diſtracted 
Country into better Order; I ſhall think 
my ſelf oblig'd to Anſwer you, if you 
can have Patience to hear me, and are 
not weary already; as you may very well 


Noble Ven. 1 (hall certainly never be 
weary of ſuch Diſcourſe 5 however 1 
ſhall give you no further trouble in this 
matter; for I am very fully {atished, that 
ſuch Reformation, if it could be com- 
=—_— would not only Unite all Parties, 

ut make you very Flouriſhing at home, 
and very Great abroad : but have you a- 
ny hopes that {ach a thing will ever come 
into Debate? what do the Parhament- 
menſay to it ? 
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Eng. Gent. 1 never had any Diſcourſe 
to this purpoſe, either with any Lord, 
or Member of the Commons houſe, 0- 
therwiſe than as poſhbly ſome of theſe 
Notions might fall in at Ordinary Con- 
yerſation: For I do not intend to In- 
erench upon the Office of God, to teach 
our Senatours Wiſdom. I have known 
ſome men ſo full of their own Notions, 
that they went up and down ſputtering 
them in every Mans Face they met ; 
ſome went to Great Men during our late 
troubles; nay, to the King himſelf, to 
offer their Expedients from Revelation. 
Two Men I was acquainted with, of 
which one had an Invention to reconcile 
differences in Religion ; the other had a 
projet for a Bank of Lands to lye as a 
Security for ſurms of Money lent ; 
both theſe were Perſons of Great Parts 
and Fancy ; bur yet fo troubleſome at all 
Times, and in all Companies , that 1 
have often been forced to repeat an Ex- 
cellent Proverb of your Country : God 
deliver me from a man that has but one 


bulineſs; and I aflure you there is no 
Mans 
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Mans Reputation that Ienvy leſs, than [ 
do that of ſuch Perſons; and therefore 
you may plcaſc to believe that I have 
not imitated them in ſcattering theſe 
Notions, nor can I Propheſte whether a- 
ny fuch Apprehenſions as theſe will ever 
came into the Heads of thoſe men who 
are our true Phyſitians. But yet to an- 
iwer your Queſtion, and give you my 
Conjctture 5 I believe that we are not 
Ripe yet forany great Reforms not on- 
ly-becauſe we area very Debauch'd Peo- 
ple 3 1 do not only mean that we are gi- 
vena to Whoring, Drinking, Gaming 
and Idlcneſs 3 but chiefly that we have 
a Palitique Debauch, which is a negle&t 
of all things that concern the publick 
welfare, and a ſetting up our own prt- 
rate Intereſt againſt it 3 I fay, this is 
nat all, for thenthe Polity of no Coun- 
try could be Redreſt : For every Com» 
manwealth that 1s out of order, has e- 
ver all theſe Debauches we ſpeak of, as 
Canfcquences of their looſe State. But 
there are two other Conliderations 
which induce me to fear that our Cure is 
not 
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not yet near. The firſt is, becauſe moſt 
of the Wiſe and Grave Men ' of this 
Kingdom are very ſilent, and will not o- 
n their Budget upon any terms: and 
although they diſlike the preſent Condi- 
tion we are 1n as much as any Men, and 
ſee the Precipice it leads us to, yet will 
never open their Mouths to preſcribe a 
Cure ; but being asked what they would 
adviſe, give a ſhrug like your Country» 
men, There was a very conſiderable 
Gentleman as moſt in Ergland, both for 
Birth, Parts, and Eſtate, who being a 
Member of the Parliament that was cal- 
led, 1640. continued all the War with 
them; and by his Wiſdom and Eloquence 
( which were both very great) promoted 
very much their Afﬀairs. When che FaCti- 
ons began between the Presbyters and In- 
Joon Trans he joyned Cordially with 
the latter, ſo far as togive his Affirmative 
to the Vote of No Addrefles ; that is, to 
an Order made in the Houſe of Commons, 
to ſend no more Meſlages to the King, 
nor to receive any from him. Afﬀeer- 
wards, when an Affault was made upon 
the 
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the Houſe by the Army, and divers of 
the Members taken violently away, and 
Secluded; he dilliking it (though he 
were none of them ) voluntarily abſent- 
ed himſelf, and continned retired ; bei 
exceedingly averſe to a Demorraticl 
Government, which was then declared 
for, till Crowwel's Uſurpation 3 and be- 
ing infaitely courted by him, abſolutely 
refuſed to accept of any Employment 
under him, or to give him the leaſt 
Counſel. When Cromwel/ was dead, and 
a Parliament called by his Son, or rather 
by the Army, the chief Officers of which 
did, from the beginning, whiſper into 
the Ears of the Leading Members, that 
if they could make an honeſt Govern- 
ment, they ſhould be ſtood by (as the 
Word then was ) by the Army. This 
Gentleman, at that time, neither would 
be Elected into that Parliament, nor give 
the leaſt Adviceto any other Perſon that 
was; but kept himalelt (till upon the Re- 
ſerve. Inſomuch that it was generally 
believed, that although he had ever been 
oppoſite to the late King's coming to the 
Govern- 
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Government again, though upon Propo- 
fitions 3 yet he might hanker after the 
Reſtoration of His Majeſty that now is. 
But that Apprehenfion appeared ground- 
leſs when it came to the pinch : for be- 
ing conſulted as an Oracle by the then 
General Moxk, whether he ſhould re- 
ſtore the Monarchy again or no, would 
make no Anſwer , nor give him the leaſt 
Advice ; and, de fa&o, hath ever ſince 
kept himſelf from Publick Buſineſs ; a 
though, upon the Baniſhment of my 
Lord of Clarendon, he was viſited by one 
of the Greateſt Perfons in Erglard, and 
one in as much Eſteem with His Majeſty 
as any whatſoever, and defired to accept 
of {ome great Employment near the King 3 
which he abſolutely refuſing, the ſame 
Perſon, not a Stranger to him, but well 
known by him, begged of him to give 
his Advice how His Majeſty (who deſired 
nothing more than to unite all 

People together, and repair the Breaches 
which the Civil War had caufed, now my 
Lord Clarendon was gone, who by his 
Counſel kept thoſe Woundsopen) might 
perform 
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perform that Honourable and Gracious 
Work : but (till this Gentleman made his 
Excuſes. And, in ſhort, neither then, 
nor at any time before or after (cxcept- 
ing when he fate in the Loge Parliament 
of the Year 40.) neither during the di- 
ſtrated Times, nor fince His Majeſty's 
Return, when they ſeemed more repo- 
ſed, would ever' be brought, cither by 
any private intimate Friend, or by any 
Perſon in Publick Employment, to give 
the leaſt Judgment of our Afairs, or the 
leaſt Counſel to mend them, though he 
was not ſhye of declaring his diſlike of 
Matters as they went. And yet this 
Gentleman was not only by repute, and 
eſteem a wiſe Man, but was really ſo, as 
it appeared by his management of buſi- 
neſs, and drawing Declarations, when 
he was contented to at; as alſo by his 
exceeding prudent managing of hisown 
Fortune, which was very great, and his 
honourable Living and providing for his 
Family; his Daughters having -—_ all 
Marryed to the beſt Men in England ; 
and his Eldeſt Son to the moſt accom os 
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Lady ih the World, I dare affure you, 
there are above an hundred ſuch M#h in 


England, though not altogether of rhar 
Eminency. 


Noble Ven. Methinks theſe perſons are 
altogether as bad an extreme as the Jo» 
quacious men you ſpoke of hefore. 1 
remember when I went to School, our 
Maſter, amongſt other Common-places 
in the commendation of filence, would 
tell us of a Latine ſaying, That a Foal 
whilſt he held his peace did not differ 
from a Wiſe man ; but truly I think we 
may as truly ſay, That a wiſe man whillt 
he 1s filent does not differ from a Fool s 
for how great ſoever his Wiſdom is, it can 
neither get him credit, nor otherwiſe 
advantage himſelf, his Friend, nor his 
Country. But let me not divert you 
from your other point, 


Exg. Gent. The next Reaſon I haveto 
make me fear that ſuch an Expedient as 
we have been talking of, will not be pro« 
poſed ſuddenly, is the great diſtruſt the 

Paclia» 
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Parliament has of men, which will make 
moſt Members ſhy of venturing at ſuch 
matters, which being very new, at the 
firſt motion are not perfe&aly under- 
ſtood, at leaſt to ſuch as have not been 
verſed in Authors who have written of 
the Politicks z and therefore the Mover 
may be ſuſpeted of having been ſet on 
by the Court-party to puzzle them, and 
{o to divert, by offering new Expedients, 
ſome ſmart mettlefome Debates they 


may be upon concerniag the Succeſſion ' 


to the Crown, or other high matters : 
For it is the nature of all Popular Coun- 
ſels ( even the wiſeſt that ever were, wit- 
neſs the people of Rowe and Athens, 
which Machieavil ſo much extols) mm 
turbulent times, to like diſcourſes that 
heighten their paſhons, and blow up 
their Indignation, better than them that 
endeavour to rettifie their Judgments, 
and tend to provide for their ſafety. And 
the truth is, our Parliament is very much 
to be excuſed, or rather juſtified in this 
diſtruſt they have of perſons, fince there 
hath been of late ſo many and ſo _ - 
el 
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fal attempts. uſed by the late great Mi- 
niſters, to debauch the moſt eminenr 
Members of the Commons-Houſe, by 
Penſions and Offices; and therefore it 
would wonderfully. conduce to the 
good of the Common- wealth, and to 
the compoſing our diſordered State, 
if there were men of ſo high and un- 
queſtionable a Reputation, that they 
were above all Gbicien and diſtruſt, 
and ſo might venture upon bold, that 
is ( in thys caſe) moderate Counſel, 
for the ſaving of their Country. Such 
men there were 1n the Parliament of 
1640. at leaſt twenty or thirty, who 
having ſtood their ground in_ ſeven 
Parliaments before, which in the two 
laſt Kings Reigns had been diſſolved 
abruptly and in wrath, aud having re- 
filted the fear of Impriſonment and 
great Fines for their love to England; 
as well, as the temptation of Money 
and Offices to betray it, both inferred 
by the wicked Councellours of that 
Age, tending both to the ruine of our 
Ju 


Rights, and thedetriment of their 
V Maftets 
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Maſters Affairs; I ſay, having conftant 
ly,and with great maghanimity and hb- 
nour made proof of their Integrity, 
they had acquired fo great a Reputati- 
on, that fiot only the Parliatnent, but 
even almoſt the whole People ſtuck to 
them, and were ſwayed them in 
Actions of a much higher Nature than 
any are now diſcourſed of, without 
fear of being deſerted, or as we ſay, 
left inthe lurch, as the peopleof France 
often are by their Grandees, when they 
raiſe little Civil Wars to get great 
Places, which as ſoon as they are offer- 
£d, they lay down Arms, and leave 
their Followers to be hang'd 3 but al- 
though theſe tavo reaſons of the filence 
of ſome wiſe men, and the want of re- 
putation in others, does give us but a 
fad proſpe& of our Land of Promiſe, 
yet we have one Conſideration, which 
does incourage us to hope better 
things cre long. And that is the In- 
fallible Certainty that we cannot long 
Continue as we are, and that we can 
never Mcliorate, but by ſome fuch 

Princt» 
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Principles, as we have been here all this 
while diſcourling of, and that without 
ſuch helps and ſuccours as may be 
drawn from thence, we muſt go from 
oanediſtraftion toanother, till we come 
into a Civil War, and in the cloſe of 
it be certainly a prey to the King of 
France, who ( on which fide it mat- 
ters not ) will be a Gameſter, and 
ſweep Stakes at laſt; the World not 
being now equally ballanged between 
two Princes alike powerful, as it was 
during our laſt Civil War ; and if as 
well this danger, as the only means 
to prevent it, be underſtood in time, 
( as no doubt it will ) we ſhall be 
the happieſt and the greateſt Nati- 
on in the World in a little time; 
and in the mean time, enjoy the belt 
and molt Juſt eafte Government of a- 
ny People upon Earth. If you ask 
me whether I could have offer'd a- 
ny thing that I thought better than 
this, I will anſwer you as Solon did 
a Philoſopher, who askt him whether 
he could not have made a better 

3 2 Govern- 
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Government for Athens £ Yes, but 
that his was the beſt, that the People 
would or could receive. And now I 
believe you will bear me witneſs, that 
I have not treated you as a Wile 
man would have done in filence ; but 
It is time to put anend to this tittle- 
tattle which has nauſeated you for 
three days together. 

Noble Vn. | hope you think better 
of our Judgments than ſo; but I be- 
leve you may very well be weary. 

D-8#. 1 am ſure the Pariſh Prieſts 
are 'often thanked for their pains, 
when they have neither taken half ſo 
much as you have, nor profited their 
Auditory the hundredth © part fo 
much. 

Eng. Gent. The anſwer to Thank 
you for your pains, is always, Thank 
you, Sir, for your patience 3 and fol 
do very humbly both of you. 2 

Noble Ven. Pray, Sir, when do you 
leave the Town ? 

Eng. Gent. Not till you leave the 
Kingdom, I intend to -ſee- you, if 
| - 1d _ 
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pleaſe God, aboard the Yacht at 
Graveſend. 

Noble Ven. I ſhould be aſhamed to 
put you to that trouble. 

Eng. Gent. 1 ſhould be much more 
troubled if I ſhould not do it ; inthe 
mean time I take my leave of you for 
this time, and hope to wait on you 
again to morrow. What, DoGor, 
you ſtay to Conſult about the Conva- 
leſcence 2 Adicu to you both. 

Do@d. Farewell, Sir. 


Nullum numen abeſt ſs ſit prudentia. 
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ought to have had by the good Law's 
of this Land, if there had been no ſuch 
Command given ; which would be ab- 
ſolutely void and null, and underſtood 
not to proceed from that Royal and 
lawful Power which is veſted in his Ma- 
jeſty for the Execution of Juſtice, and 
the protection of his People. 

Dot. Now I ſec you have done with 
all the Government of England; pray 
before you proceed to the decay of it, 
let me ask you what you think of the 
Chancery, whether you do not be- 
lieve it a Soleciſm in the Politicks to 
have ſuch a Court amongſt a frce 
People ; what good will Magna Charta, 
the Petition ot Right, or St. Edwards 
Laws do us to defend our Property, if 
it muſt be entirely ſubjected to the ar- 
bitrary diſpoſal of one man, whenever 
any 1impertinent or pctulant perſon 
ſhall put in a Bill againſt you + How in- 
conſiſtent is this Tribunal with all that 
hath bcen faid in defenc& of our rights, 
or can be ſaid 2 Suppoſe the Prince ſhould 
in time to come {o little refpc&t his own 
honour and the Intereſt of his People, as 
to place a covetous or revengetul perſon 

in 
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in that great Judicatory, what remedy 
have we againſt the Corruption of Regy- 
ſters, who make what Orders they 
pleate ; Or again(t the whole Hierarchy 
'* of Knaviſh Clerks, whilſt not only the 
puniſhing and reforming miſdemeanours 
depend upon him, who may without 
controul be the moſt guilty himſelf, but 
that all the Laws of Eng/and ſtand there 
arraigned before him, and may be con- 
demned when he pleaſes 2 Is there, or 
ever was there any ſuch Tribunal in the 

World before, in any Countrecy ? 
Eng. Gent. Dottor, I find you have 
had a Suit in Chancery, but I do not 
intend to contradi&t or blame your Or- 
) thodox Zcal in this point : 'This Court | 
1s one of thoie Buildings- that cannot | 
h& be repaircd, but muſt Le demoliſhed. | 
. Tcould inform you how excellently mat- | 
ters of Equity are Adminiftred in other 
Countries ; And this worthy Gentleman 
could tell you of the Venerable Quaran- 
z/a's in his City, where the Law as well 
, as the Fact, is at the Bar, and ſubject to 
the Judges, and - no complaint made 
or grievance ſuffered : but this is not a 
place for,it this is but the ſuperſtructure; 

we 
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we muſt ſettle the foundation firſt ; every 
thing elſe is as much out of Order as this. 
Trade is gone, Suits are endleſs, and 
nothing amongſt us harmonious: but all 
will come right when our Government 
is mended, and never before, thoughour 
Judges were all Angels : this is the pri 
mum querite ; when you have this,all o- 
ther things ſhall be added unto you; 
when that is done, neither the Chance- 
ry (which is grown up to this ſince our 
Anceſtors time) nor the Spiritual Courts, 
nor the Cheats in trade, nor any other 
abuſes, no not the Gyant Popery it ſelf, 
ſhall ever be able to ſtand before a Par- 
liament, no more thar- one of us can live 
like a Salamander in the fire. 

Noble Ven. Theretore, Sir, pray let 
us come now to the decay of your Go- 


vernment, that we may come the ſooner 


to the happy reſtauration. 

Eng. Gent. This harmonious Govern- 
ment of Exg/and being founded as has 
been faid upon Property, it was 1mpot- 
Nble it ſhould be ſhaken, ſo long as Pro- 
Pperty remain'd where it was placed : for 
if, when the ancient Owners the Bri- 
#ains fled into the Mountains, and _ 

their 
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'  * their Lands to the Invaders (who divi- 
ded them, as is above related) they- had 
made an Agrarian Law to fix it; then 
| our Government, and by conſequence 
our Happineſs had been tor ought we 
know Immortal : for our Conſtirurion, 
as it was really a mixture of the three, 
which are Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and De- 
mmocracy (as has been faid) fo the weight 
and p- 47+ Hpngpe in the Optz- 
d macy, who poſſeſſed nine parts in ten of 
| the Lands ; And the Prince but about a 
tenth part. In this I count all the Peo-, 
ples ſhare to the Peers, and therefore do 
not trouble my ielt to enquire what pro- 
h portion was allotted to ther, for that al- 
» though they had an Hereditary right in | 
their Lands, yet it was fo clog'd with 8:1 
Tenures and Services, that they depend- if 
ed, asto publick matters, wholly on 
their Lords, who by them could ſerve N 
the king in his Wars; and in time of | | 
Peace, by leading the people to what l!! 
they pleaſed : Could keep the Royal 
Power within its due bounds, and alſo 
| hinder and prevent the people from In- 
vading the Rights of the Crown; ſo that 


they were the Bulwarks of the Govern- 
, ment; 
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ment, which in effe& was much more 
an Ariſtocracy, than either a Monarchy or 
Democracy : and in all Governments, 
where Property is mixt, the Adminiſtra- 
tion is ſo too : And that part which hath 
the greater ſhare in the Lands, will have 
it to0 in the Juriſdiction: And fo in Com- 
monwealths, the Senate or the People 
have more or leſs Power, as they have 
more or fewer poſſeſſions; as was moſt 
viſible in Rome, where in the beginning, 
the Patricii could hardly bring the Peo- 
ple to any thing ; but afterwards, when 
the Afatick Conqueſts had inricht the 
Nobility to that degree, that they were 
able to purchale a great part of the Lands 
in /taly,the People were all their Clients, 
and eaſily brought even to cut the 
throats of their Redeemers the Gracchz, 
who had carried a Law for reſtoring 
them their Lands. But enough of this be- 
fore. I will not trouble my ſelf nor you,to 
ſearch into the particular cauſes of this 
change, which has been made in the pot- 
ſeſſions here in Eng/and ; bur it is viſible 
that the fortieth part of the Lands whicl 
were at the beginning in the hands of the 


Peers and Church, is not there now ; be- 
ſides 
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ſides that not only all Villanage is long 
ſince aboliſhed, but the other Tenures 
are ſo altered and qualified, that they ſig- 
nifie nothing towards making the Yeo- 
manry depend upon the Lords. The 
conſequence is, That the natural part of 
our Government, which is Power, 1s by 
means of Property in the hands of the 
People, whileſt the artificial part, or the 
Parchment, in which the Form of Go- 
vernment is written, remains the fame. 
Now Artis a very good ſ{e#vant and help 
to Nature, but very weak and inconlide- 
rable, when ſhe oppoſes her, and fights 
with her : it would te a very Impar con- 
greſſus, berween Parchment and Power : 
This alone is the caule of all the ditorder 
you heard of, and now ſee in England, 
and of which every ran gives a reaſon 
according to his own fancy, whileſt tew 
hit the right cauic : ſome, impure all to 
the decay of Trade, others to the 
growth of Popery ; which are both great 
Calamities, but.they are Efiects, and not 
Cauſcs ; And it in private Families there 
were the fame cauſes, there would te the 
ſame ectlects. Suppoſe now you had five 
or ſix Thoultand putinds a vear, as it is 
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probaLle you have, and keep forty Ser- 
vants, and at length, by your neglect, 
and the induſtry and thrift of your Do- 
meſticks, you ſell one Thouſand to your 
Steward, another to your Clerk of the 
Kitchen, another to your Bayliff, till all 
were gone ; can you believe that theſe 
Servants, when they had ſo good Eſtates 
of their own, and you nothing left to 
give them, would continue to live with 


You, and to do their ſervice as before? 


It is juſt ſo with a whole Kingdom. In 
our Anceſtors times, moſt of the Mem- 
bers of our Houſe of Commons thought 
itan honour to retain to ſome great 
Lord, arid to wear his blew Coat : And 
when they had made up their Lord's 
Train, and waited upon him from his 
own Houſe to the Lords Houſe, and 
made a Lane for him to enter, and de- 
parted to ſit themſelves in the Lower 
Houſe of Parliament, as it was then (and 
very juſtly) called ; can you think that 
any thing could paſs in ſuch a Parlia- 
ment that was not ordered by the Lords? 
Beſides, theſe Lords were the King's great 
Council in the Intervals of Parhaments, 


and were called to adviſe of Peace and 
War, 
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War; and the latter was ſeldom made 
without the conſent of the major part ; 
if it were not, they would not ſend their 
Tenants, which was all the Militia of 
England ( befides the King's tenth part. ) 
Can it be believed,that in thoſe days the 
Commons ſhould diſlike any thing the 
Lords did in the Intervals, or that they 
would have diſputed their Right to re- 
ceive Appeals from Courts of Equity, if 
they had pretended to it in thoſe days, or 
to mend Money-bills? And what is the 
reaſon, but becauſe the Lords thetnſkees 
at that time repreſented all their Tenants 
(that is,all the People) in ſome fort ? and 
although the Houſe of Commons did Af. 
ſemble to preſent their Grievances, yet 
all great Afﬀairs of high Importance con- 


\ cerning the Government, was Tranfact- 


ed by the Lords; and the War which was 
made to preſerve it, was called the Ba- 
rons Wars, not the War of both Houſes : 


for although in antienter times the word * 


Baron were taken in a larger ſenſe, and 
comprehended the Franctlins or Free- 
men ; yet who reads any Hiſtory of that 
War, ſhall not find that any mention is 
made of the concurrenceef any aſſembly 

of 
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of ſuch men,but that Simon Zſouford Earl 
of Leiceſter, and cthers ot the great ones, 
did by their Power and IntereſÞ manage 
that conteſt. Now if this Property, 
which is gone out of the Peerage into the 
Commons, had paſſed into the King's 
hands,as it did in Egypt in the time of A 
fephas was betore faid,the Prince had had 
a very caſic and peaceable reign over his 
own Vaſſals, and might either have refu- 
ſed, juſtly,to have Ailembled the Parlia- 
ment any more; or if he had pleaſed todo 
it, might have for ever managed it as he 
thought fit : But our Princes have want- 
ed a Joſeph,that is, a wiſe Councellor:and 
inſtead ot ſaving their Revenue, which 
was very great,and their expences ſmall, 
and buying in thoſe Purchaſes which the 
vaſt expences and luxury of the Lords 
made ready for them,they have alicnatcd 
their own Inhcritance ; ſo that now the 
Crown-Lands, that is, the publick Patri- 
mony, is come to makeup the intereſt of 
the Commons, whileſt the King muſt 
have a precarious Revenue out of the 
Peoples Puries, and be bcholding to the 
Parliament for his Bread in tim2of Peace; 
whereas the Kings their Predeceflors ne- 
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ver asked Aid of his Subjets, but in 
_ time of War and Invaſion : and this a- 
lone (though there were no other decay 
in the Government) is enough to make 
the King depend upon his People;which is 
no very good condition for a Monarchy. 

Noble Ven. But how comes it to paſs 
that other Neighbouring Countries are 
in ſo ſettled a State in reſpeCt of Eng/and ? 
does their Property remain the fame it 
was, Or is it come into the hands of the 
Prince ? You know you were pleaſed to 
admit,that we ſhould ask you, & paſſant, 
- ſomething of other Countries. 

Eng. Gent. Sir, I thank you for it,and 
ſhall endeavour to fatisfie you. I ſhall 


 fay nothing of the ſmall Princes of Ger- 


many, who keep in a great meaſure their 
ancient bounds, both of Government 
and Property ; and if their Princes now 
and then exceed their part, yet it is in 
time of Troubles and War, and things 
\ return into their right Chanel of Afſem- 
bling the ſeveral States, which are yet 
in being every where : But Germany ly- 
ing ſo expoſed to the Invaſion of the 
Turks on the one ſide, and of the French 
on the other ; and having ever had e- 
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nough to do to defend their ſeveral Liber- 
ties againſt the encroachments of the 
Houle of Auſtria (in which the Imperial 
dignity is become 1n ſome ſort Heredita- 
ry) if there had been ſomething of ex- 
traordinary power exerciſed of late years, 
[ can ſay Inter arma ſilent leges : but be- 
ſides their own particular States, they 
have the Diet of the Empire, which ne- 
ver fails to mediate and compoſe things, 
if there be any great oppretſon uſed by 
Princes to their ſubjects, or from one 
Prince or State to another. I ſhall there- 
tore confine my ſelf to the three great 
Kingdoms, France, Spain, and Poland ; 
for as to Denmark and Sweden, the firſt 
hath lately chang'd its Government, and 
not only made the Monarchy Heredrta- 
ry, which was Lefore Ele&tive, but has 
pull'd down the Nobllity,and given their 
Power to the Prince ; which how it will 
fucceed,time will ſhew. Sweden remains 
in point of Conflitution and Property 
exaCHy as it did anciently, and is a well- 
CGoverncd Kingdom. Thefirſt of the 0- 
ther three is France, of which I have 
{poken betore, and ſhall onely add, That 
though it be very true, that there is Pro- 


perty | 
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perty in France, and yet the Govern- 
ment is Deſpotical at this preſent, yet it 
| 1s one of thole violent States, which the 
 Grecians called Tyrannics : For it a Law- 
full Prince, that is, one who being fo by 
Law, and ſworn to rule according to it, 
breaks his Oaths and his Bonds, and 
_— Arbitrarily, he becomes a Tyrant 
and an Ulurper, as to ſo much as he al- 
| fumes morethan the Conſtitution hath 
| given him ; and ſucha Governmeat, be- 


ing as I ſaid violent, and not natural, but . 
contrary to the Intereſt of the people, | 
firſt cannot be laſting, when the adven- 4 
titious props which ſupport it fail ; and * 
whilſt it does endure, muſt be very un« 4 

; eafie both to Prince and People ; the firſt fl 
'  beiffy neceſſitated t> ufecontinual op- ot 
preſiton, and the latter to ſuffer it. | 
Dott. You are pleaſed to talk of the op- 
preſſion of the People under the King of 
France, and for that reaſon, call it a vio- 

| lent Government, when, it I remember, 


| 
you did once to day extol the Monar- 4 
chy of the 7erts for well-founded and 
natural; Are not the people in that Em- k 


pire as much oppreſled as in France 2 
Eng. Gent. By no means; unleſs you | 
LA | will | 
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will call it oppreſſion for the grand Scig- 
nior to feed all his People out of the Pro- 
duCt of his own Lands; and though they 
ſerve him for it, yet that does not alter 
the Caſe: for if you ſet poor men to work 
and pay them for it, are you a Tyrant, 
or rather, are not you a good Common- 
wealths-man, by helping thoſe to live, 
who have no other way of doing it but 
by their labour 2 But the King of France 
knowing that his People have, and 
ought to have Property, and that he has | 
no right to their Poſſeſſions, yet takes 
what he pleaſes from them,without their 
coment, and contrary to Law ; So that 
when he ſets them on work he pays 
them what he pleaſes, and that he levics 
out of their own Eſtates. I do not affirm 
that there is no Government in the 
World, but where Rule is founded in 
Property ; but I fay there is no naturat} 
fixed Government, but where it is fo ; 
and when it is otherwiſe, the People are 
perpetually complaining,and the King in 
perpetual anxiety, always in fear of his 
Subjects, and ſeeking new ways to {c- 
cure himſelf; God having Leen ſo merci- 
ful to mankind,that he has made nothing 
late 
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fafe for, Princes, but what is Juſt and Ho- 
neſt. 
Noble Ven. But you were ſaying juſt 
now, that this preſent Conſtitution in 
> France will fall whenthe props fail; we | 
in /taly, who live in perpetual tear of the ; 
greatneſs of that Kingdom,would be glad 
to hear ſomething of the decaying of 
thoſe props; What are they, beſcech you? 
Eng. Gent. The firſt is the greatneſs of 
the preſent King, whoſe heriock Actions 
and Wiſdom has extinguiſhed envy in 
all his Neighbour-Princes, and kindled 
fear,and brought him to be above all pof- 
ſibility of control at home ; not only be- | 
cauſe his SubjeCts fear his Courage, but 
becauſe they have his Virtue in admira- q 
tion, and amidft all their miſeries cannot | 
chuſe but have ſomething of rejoycing, | 
to ſee how high he hath mounted the 
Empire and Honour of their Nation. The þ 
next prop is the change of their ancient | 
Conſtitution, in the time of Charles the li 


Seventh,by Conſent: for about that time | 
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the Country being fo waſted by the In- i! 
The States then aſſembled Petitioned the | 


vaſion and Excurſions of the Engliſh, 


King that he would give them leave to go | 
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home, and diſpoſe of Afairs himſelf, and 
Order the Government for the future as 
he thought fit. Upon this, lus Succeſſor 
Lewis the Eleventh, being a craſty 
Prince, took an occaſion to call the , 
States no more, but to ſupply them with 
an Aſſemble des notables, which were cer- 
tain men of his own nomination, like 
Barbones Parliament here, but that they 
were of better quality : Theſe in ſuccecd- 
ing reigns (being the beſt men of the 
Kingdom) grew Troubleſome and Intra- 
able; fo that for ſome years the Edicts 
have been verified (that 1s in our Lan- 
guage) Bills have been paſſed in the 
Grand Chamber of the Parliament at Pa- 
ris, commonly called the Chambre d' au- 
dience, who lately, and ſince the Impri- 
ſonment of Preſident Brouſelles and o- 
thers during this King's Minority; have 
never refuſed or fcrupled any Edidts 
whatſoever. Now whenever this great 
King dies,and the States of the Kingdom 
are reſtored, theſe two great props of Ar- | 
bitrary Power are taken away. Beſides 
theſe two, the Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment of France it ſelt,is fomwhat bet- 
ter fitted than ours to permit extraordi- 
nary 
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Power in the Prince, for the whole 
People there poſſeſſing Lands,are Gen- 
tlemen; that is,infinitely the greater part; 
Which was the reaſon why in their A- 
ſembly of Eſtates, the Deputies of the 
Provinces (which we call here Knights of 
the Shire) were choſen by, and out of 
the Gentry , and fate with the Peers in 
the ſame Chamber, as repreſenting the 
Gentry onely , called petite woSleſſe 
Whereas our Knights here (whatever 
. their blood is) are choſen by Co n- 
ers,and are Commoners ; our Laws 
Government taking no notice of any No- 
bility but the perſons of the Peers, whoſe 
Sons are likewiſe Commoners, even their 
eldeſt, whileſt their Father lives : Now 
Gentry are ever more tractable by a 
Prince, than a wealthy and numerous 
Commonalty ; out of which our Gentry 
(at leaſt thoſe we call fo) are raiſed from 
time to time: For whenever either a 
Merchant, Lawyer, Tradeſman, Graſficr, 
Farmer,or any other, gets ſuch an Eſtate, 
as that he or his Son can live upon his 
Lands, without exerciſing of any other 
Callipg, he becomes a Gentleman. Ido 
not ſay, but that we have men very No- 
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bly deſcended amongſt theſe, but they 
have no preheminence, or diſtinCtion, 
by the Laws or Government. Beſides 
this, the Gentry in France are very 
needy, and very numerous; the reaſon 
of which is, That the Elder Brother, in 
moſt pazts of that Kingdom, hath no 
more ſhare in the diviſion of the Pater- 
nal Eſtate, than the Cadets or Younger 
Brothers, excepting the Principal Houſe, 
with the Orchards and Gardens about it, 
which they call Yo! de Chappon, as who 
ſhould fay, As far as a Capon can fly at 
once. This Houſe gives him the Title his 
Father had, who was called Seignior, or 
Baron,or Count of that place; which if he 
ſells, he parts with his Baronſhip,and for 
ought I know becomes in time roturzer, 
or _ This praCtice divides the 
Lands into ſo many ſmall parcels, that 
the Poſſcſſors of them _ Noble, and 
having little to maintain their Nobility, 
are fain to ſeek ,their Fortune, which 
they can find no where fo well as at 
the Court, and ſo become the King's 
Servants and Souldiers, for they are ge- 
ncrally Couragious, Bold, and of a good 
Meen. None of thele can ever I 

them- 
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themſelves, but by their deſert, which 
makes them hazard themſelves very deſ- 
perately, by which means great numbers 
of them are kill'd, and the reſt come in 
time to be great Officers, and live ſplen- 
didly upon the King's Purſe, who is like- 
wiſe very libcral to them, and according 
to their reſpective merits, gives them ot- 
ten,in the beginning of a Campagne, a 
conſiderable tum to furniſh out their E- 
quipage. Theſe are a great Prop to the 
Regal Power, it being their Intcreſt to 
ſupport it,leſt their gain ſhould ceaſe,and 
they be reduced to be poor Provinciaux, 
that is,Country-Gentlemen again:where- 
as, if they had ſuch Eſtates as our Coun- 
try-Gentry have, they would deſire to 
be at home at their caſe, whileſt theſe 
(having ten times as muchfrom the Kin 
astheir own Eſtate can yield them which 
ſupply muſt fail, if the King's Revenue 
were reduced) are perpetually engaged 
to make good all exorbitances. 

Dot. This is a kind of Governing by 
Property too, and it puts me in mind of 
a Gentleman of good Eſtate in our Coun- 
try, who took a Tenants Son of his to be 
his Servant, whoſe Father not long after 


ying, 


dying, left him a Living of about ten 
pound a year: the young Man's Friends 

came to him, and asked him why he 
would ſerve now he had an Eſtate of his 

own able to maintain him : his Anſwer 

was, That his own Lands would yield ; 
him but a third part of what his Service 
was worth to him in all ; beſides, that he 
lived a pleaſant Life,wore good Clothes, 
kept good Company, and had the con- 
v-rlation of very pretty Maids that were 
his Fellow-ſervants, which made him ve- 
ry well digeſt the name of being a Ser- 
vant. 

Eng. Gent. This is the very Caſe ; but 
yet Service (in both theſe Caſes) is no 
Inheritance ; and when there comes a 
Peaceable King in France, wao will let 
his Neighbours be quiet, or one that 1s 
covetous, theſe fine Gentlemen will loſe 
their Employments, and their King this 
Prop; and the rather, becauſe theſe Gen- 
tlemen do not depend(as was faid betore) 
inany kind upon the great Lords (whoſe 
ſtanding Intereſt is at Court) and ſo can- 
not in a change, be by them carried over | 
to advance the Court-deft _ | 
their own good and that of their Coun- 


try. |) 
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| try. And thus much is ſufficient to be ſaid 
concerning, France. As for Spajn, I be- 
lieve there is no Country (excepting 
Sweden) in Chriſtendom, where the Pro- 
perty has remaiued ſointirely the ſame it 
was at the beginning ; and the reaſon is, 
the great and ſtriCt care that is taken to 
hinder the Lands from palling out of the 
old owners hands;tor except it be by Mar- 
riages, no man can acquire another man's 
Eſtate, nor can any Grandee, or Titula- 
do, or any other Hidalgo there, alienate 
or ingage his Paternal or Maternal E- 
ſtate,otherwile than for his Life ; nor can 
alter Tenures, or extinguiſh Services, or 
diſmember Mannors: tor to this the Prin- 
ces conſent muſt be had, which he never 
gives, till the matter be debated in the 
Conſejo de Camera, which is no Junta or 
ſecret Conſejo de Guerras, but one where- 
in the great men of the Kingdom inter- 
vene, and wherein the great matters 
concerning the preſervation of the Go- 
vernment are tranfatted, not relating to 
Foreign Provinces or Governments, but 
to the kingdom of Caſtile and Leoy, of 
whichT _ ſpeak now. Iris true;there 
ve been one or two exceptions againſt 
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this ſevere Rule, ſince the great calami- 
ties of Spain, and two great Lordſhips 
have been fold, the Marquiſate de! Mo- 
naſtero, to an Aſſent iſta Genoeſe, and ano- 
ther to Sebaſtian Cortiza a Portugueſe, of 
the ſame Profeſſion: but both theſe have 
bought the intire Lordſhips, without 
curtailing or altering the condition in 
which theſe two great Eſtates were be- 
fore; and notwithſtanding, this hath 
cauſed ſo much repining amongſt the na- 
rural Godos (as the Caſtilians call them- 
ſelves ſtill for glory) that I believe this 
will never be drawn into an Example 
hereafter. Now the Property remaining 
the ſame, the Government doth ſo too, 
and the King's Domeſtick Government, 
over his natural Spaniards, is very gen- 
tle, whatever it be in his Conquer'd Pro- 
viaces; and the Kings there have very 
great advantages of keeping their great 
men (by whom they Govern) in good 
temper, by reaſon ot the great Govern- 
ments they have to beſtow upon them, 
both in Europe 'and the Zndies ; which 
changing every three years, go in an 
Age through all the Grandees, which 
are not very numerous. Beſides, Caſtile | 
having | 
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having been in the time of King Roder;- 


go over-run and Conquered by the 


Moors, who Governed there Deſpotical- 
ly, ſome hundreds of years, before it 
could be recovered again by the old In- 
habitants, who fled to the Mountains ; 
When they were at length driven out, 
the Count of Caſtile found a Tax ſet up- 
on all Commodities whatſoever, by the 
Moors, in their Reign, called Alcaval, 
which was an caſie matter to get conti- 


nued (when their old Government was 


reſtored) by the Cortes, or States ; and 
ſo it has continued ever ſince, as the 
Exciſe has done here, which being im- 
poſed by them who drove and kept out 
the King, does now fince his happy Re- 
ſtauration remain a Revenue of the 
rown. This Alcaval, or Exciſc, is a 
very great Revenue, and fo prevented, 
for ſome time, the neceſſities of the 
Crown, and made the Prince have the 
leſs need of asking Reliet ot his People, 
(the ordinary caule of diſguſt,) ſo that 
the Cortes, or Aſſembly of the States, has 
Þad little to do of late, though they arc 
duly aſſembled every year, but ſeldom 
contradict what is defired by the Prince ; 
for 
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for there are no greater [dolaters of their 
Monarch in the World than the Ca/til;- 
ans are, nor who drink deeper of the 
Cup of Loyalty : ſo that in ſhort, the Go- 
vernment in Spain is as ours was m 
Queen Flizabeths time, or in the firſt 
year after his now Majeſtics Return, 
when the Parliament for a time Com- 
plimented the Prince, who had by that 
means both his own Power and the 
Peoples : which days I hope to ſee again, 
upon a better and more laſting Founda- 
tion. But before I leave Spain, I muſt 
14 + a fay a word ofthe Kingdom of Arragon, 
y 6» Which has not at all times had fo quieta 
ſtate of their Monarchy as Caſtile hath 
enjoycd ; for after many Combuſtions 
which happened there, concerning their 
Fueros and Privilegios, which arc their 
Fundamental Laws, the King one day 
coming to his Seat in Parliament, and 
making his demands, as was uſual, they 
told him that they hada Requelit to make 
to him firſt;and he withdrawing thereup- 
on, (tor he had no right of ſitting there 
to hear their Debates) they fell into cil- 
courſe how to make their Government 
{ubſiſt againſt the encroachments ot the 
Prince 
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Prince upon them, and went very high 
in their Debates, whch could not chuſe 
but come to the king's ear, who walked 
in a gallery in the ſame Palace to expect 
the itſue ; and being in great Paſſion,was 
ſeen to draw out his Dagger,very often, 
and thruſt it again into the ſheath ; and 
heard to ſay, Sangre ha de coſtar ; which 
coming to the knowledg of the Eſtates, 
they lett off the Debate, and ſent ſome 
of their number to him, to know what 
blood it ſhould coſt, and whether he 
meant to murder any body. He drew 


out his Dagger again, and pointing it - 
realt, 


to his b he faid, Sangre de Reys ; 
leaving them in doubt, whether he mcanr 
that his Subje&ts would kill him, or 
that he would do it himſelf. However, 
that Parliament ended very peaceably, 
and a famous ſettlement was there and 
then made, by which a great perſon was 
to be choſen every Parliament , who 
ſhould be as it were an Umpire between 


the King and his people, for the execu- 
tion of the Laws, and the preſervation 


of their Government, their Fueros and 
Privilegios, which arc their Courts of 
Juſtice, ani] their Charters. This Offi- 
cer 
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cer was called. El Fuſticia d' Arragon,and 
his duty was to call together the whole 
Power of the Kingdom, whenever any 
of the aforeſaid Rights were by open 
force violated or invaded, and to admo- 
niſh the King, whenever he heard of 
any clandeſtine Councils among them 
to that effet. It was likewiſe made 
Treaſon, for any perſon of what quality 
ſoever, to retuſe to repair upon due ſum- 
mons to any place where this Juſticia 
ſhould ere&t his Standard, or to with- 
draw himſelf without leave, much more 
to betray him, or to revolt from him : 
Beſides, in this Cortes, or Parliament, the 
old Oath which at the firſt Foundation of 
their State was ordered to be taken by 
the King at his admittance, was again 
revived,and which is in theſe words : Nos 
que valemos tanto camo nos, y podemos mas, . 
os eligimos nueſtro Rey, congue nos guardeys 
nueſtros Fueros y Privilegios; y 1 no, no. 
That is, We who are as good as you,and 
more Powertul. do chute you our King, 
upon condition that you preſerve our 
Rights and Priviledges; and if not,not. 
Notwithſtanding all this, Philip the Se- 
cond, being both King of Caſtile and 


Arragon 
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Arragon,picked a quarrel with the latter, 
by demanding his Secretary Antonio 
Perez, who fled from the King's diſplea- 
ſure thither, being his own Country ; 
and they refuſing to deliver him (it be- 
ing expreſly contrary to a Law of Arra- 

on, that a Subje&t of that Kingdom 
ſhould be againſt his will carried to be 
tryed elſewhere) the King took that oc- 
caſion to Invade them with the Forces 
of his Kingdom of Caſtile (who had e- 
ver been Rivals and Enemies to the Ara- 
goneſes) and they to defend themſelves 
under their Fuſticia, who did his part 
faithfully and couragiouſly ; but the Ca- 
ſtilians being old Soldiers, and thoſe of 
Arragon but County-Troops, the former 
prevailed, and ſo this Kingdom in get- 
ting that of Caſtile by a Marriage (but 
an Age before) loſt its own Liberty and 
Government : for it is ſince made a Pro- 
vince,and Governed by a Vice-Roy from 
Madrid, although they keep up the for- 
mality of their Cortes ſtill. 

Dot. No man living that knew the 
hatred and hoſtility that ever was be- 
tween the Engliſh and Scots, could have 
imagined in the years 1639, and 1640, 

M when 
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| when our King was with great Armics of 
Engliſh upon the Frontiers of Scotland, 
ready to Invade that Kingdom, that this 
Nation would not have aſliſted to have 
brought them under ; but it proved 0- 
therwiſe. 

Eng. Gent. It may be they feared, 
That when Scotland was reduced to fla- 
very, and the Province pacified, and 
Forces kept up there, That ſuch Forces 
and greater might have been imployed 
here, to reduce us into the ſame conditi- 
on ; an apprehenſion which at this time 
ſticks with many of the common People, 
and helps to fill up the meaſure of our 
Fears and Diſtrattions. But the viſible 
reaſon why the Engliſh were not at that | 
time very forward to oppreſs their 
Neighbours, was the conſideration, That 
they were to be Invaded for retuſing to 
reccive from hence certain Innovations in 
matters of Religion, and the worthip of 
God, which had not long betore been in- 
troduced here ; and therefore the People +» 
of this Kingdom were unwilling to per- | 
peruate a Mungrel Church here, by im- | 
poſing it upon them. Burt I do excecd- 
ingly admue, when I read our Hiſtory, 
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to ſee how zealous and eager our Nobili- 
ty and People here were anciently to aſ- 
ert the right of our Crown to the King- 
dom of France ; whereas it is viſible, that 
it we had kept France (tor we Conquer- 
ed it intirely and fully) to this day, we 
muſt have run the tate of Arragon, and 
been in time ruined and opprett by our 
own Valour and good Forrune; a thing 
that was foreſeen by the Macedonians, 
when their King Alexander had ſubdu- 
ed all Perfia and the Eaſt ; who weigh- 
ing how probable it was, that their 
Prince having the poſſeſſion of ſuch great 


 . and flouriſhing Kingdoms,ſhould change 


his Domicilium Imperii, and inhabit wn 
the Centre of his Domimions, and trom 
thence Govern Macedon,by which means 
the Grecians, who by their Vertue and 
Valour had Conquered and ſubdued the 
Barbarians, ſhould in time (even as an 
eſte of their Victories) be oppreſt and 
tyrannized over by them: and this pre- 
cautious foreſight in the Greeks (as was 


fully believed in that Age) haſlcned the 


* fatal Cataſtrophe of that great Prince. 


Dot. Well, I hope this conſideration 


*, ., Willfore-arm our Parliaments, That they 
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will not cafily ſuffer their eyes to be daz 
ledany more with the falſe glory of Cor- 
quering France. 

Noble Ven. You need no great cauti- 
ons againſt Conquering France at this 
preſent, and I believe your Parliaments 
need as little admonition againſt giving 
of Money towards new Wars or Allian- 
ces, that fine wheedle having lately loſt 
them enough already ; theretore, pray, 
let us ſuffer our Friend to go on. 

Eng. Gent. 1 have no more to fay of 
Foreign Monarchies,but only to tell you, 
That Polan1 is both Governcd and Poſ: 
ſcfled by ſome very yu Perſons or Po- 
tentates, called Palatines, and under 
them by a very numerous Gentry ; for 
the King is not onely Eleftive, but fo li- 
mited, that he has little or no Power, 
but to Command their Armies in time 
of War ; which makes them often chuſe 
Foreigners of great Fame for Military 


Exploits: and as for the Commonalty . | 


or Country-men, they are abſolutely 


Slaves or Villains. This Government is | 
extreamly confuſed, by reaſon of the nu- | 


merouſneſs of the Gentry,who do not al- 
ways meet by way of repreſentation as 
i! 
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im other Kingdoms, but ſometimes for 
the choice of their King, and upon other 
great occaſions,colleCtively, in the Field, 
as the Tribes did at Rome ; which would 
make things much more turbulent if all 
this body of Gentry did not wholly de- 
pend for their Eſtates upon the favour 
of the Palatines their Lords,which makes 
them much more tractable. 1 have done 
with our Neighbours beyond Sea, and 
ſhould not without your command 
have made fo long a digreſſion in 
this place, which ſhould indeed have 
been treated of before we come to ſpeak 
of England, but that you were pleaſed to 
divert me from it betore : However, be- 
ing placed near the Portraiture of our 
own Country, it ſerves better ( as con- 
traria juxta ſe poſita) to illuſtrate it : 
but I will not make this Deviation 
ionger, by Apologizing for it ; and ſhall 


| > Pym defire you to take notice, That 


in England by degrees Property came 
to fſhitt trom the few to the many, fo 
the Government is grown heavier and 
more uneaſie both to Prince and People, 
the complaints more in Parliament, the 
Laws more numerous, and much more 
M 3 tadious 
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tedious and prolix, to meet with the 
tricks and malice of men, which works 
in a looſe Government ; for there was 
no necd to make Acts verboſe, when the 
t Perſons could preſently force the 
| a of them: for the Law of Ed- 
ward the Firſt, for frequent Parliaments, 
had no more words than A Parliament 
ſhall be holden every year whereas our Act 
for a Triennial Parhament, in the time of 
King Charles the Firſt, contained ſeveral 
ſheets of paper, to provide againſt a failer 
in the Execution of that Law; which if 
the Power had remained in the Lords, 
would have been necdleſs : for ſome of 
them, in caſe of intermiſſion of Aſſem- 
bling the Parliament, would have made 
their Complaint and Addrels to the King, 
and have immediately removed the ob- 
ſtruction, which in thoſe days had Leen 
the natural and caſie way : but now that 
many of the Lords ( like the Biſhops 
which the Popes make at Rome, in parth- 
bus infitvlinm) are meerly grown Titu- 
lar, and purchaſed for nothing but to 
get their Wives place, it cannot be won- 
red at if the King ſlight their Addrefles, 
and the Court-Paraſites deride their Ho- 
nourable 
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nourable undertakings for the ſatety of 
their Country. Now the Commons ſuc- 
ceceding, as was faid, in the Property of 
the Peers and Church (whoſe Lands five 
parts of ſix have been alienated, and 
moſtly is come into the ſame hands with 
thoſe of the King and Peers) haveinhe- 
rited likewiſe, according to the courſe 

of nature, their Power ; But being kept 
from it by the cſtabliſhed Government, 
which (not being changed by any law- 

full Ads of State) remains (till in being 
formally, whereas virtually it is aboliſh- 

ed ; fo that for want of outward Orders 

and Proviſions, the people are kept trom 

the Exerciſe of that Power whichis faln 
to them by the Law of Nature; and thoſe 
who cannot by that Law pretend to the 
ſhare they had, do yer enjoy it by ver- 
tuc of that Right which is now ceaſed, 
as _—_ been bur the natural Eflect 
of a Caule that is no longer in being;and 
© you know ſublata cauſa, tollitur. | can- 
| not ſay that the greater part of the peo- 
ple do know this their condition, but 

they find very plainly that they want 
ſomething which they ought to have ; 

| andthis makesthem lay ottcn the blame 
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' of their unſetledneſs upon wrong caules : 
but however, are altogether _ and 
reſtleſs in the Intervals of Parliament ; 
and when the King pleaſes to aſſemble \ 
one, ſpend all their time in Complaints | 


of the Inexecution of the Law, of the 
multiplication of an Infinity of Grievan- 
ces, of Miſ-ſpending the Publick Monies, 
of the danger our Religion is in by pra- 
Etices to undermine it and the State, by 
endeavours to bringin Arbitrary Power, 
and in queſtioning great Officers of State, 
as the Cauſers and Promoters of all theſe 
Abuſes ; in ſo much, that every Parlia- 
ment ſeems a perfe&t State of War, | 
wherein the Commons are tugging | 
and contending for their Right,very juſt- | 
ly and very honourably, yet without 
coming to a Point : So that the Court 
ſends them packing, and governs ſtill 
worſe and worſe in the Vacancies, being 
neceſſitated thercunto by their deſpair of 
doing any good in Parliament ; and there- 
| fore are forced to uſe horrid ſhifts to ſub- | 
fiſt without it, and to keep it off ; with- 
out ever conſidering, that if theſe Coun- 


ſellers underſtood theirTrade,they might 


bring the Prince and People to ſuch 
an 
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' an Agreement in Parliament,as might re- 
pair the broken and ſhipwrack'd Govern- 
ment of England; and im this ſecure the 

\ Peace,Quietand Proſperity of the People, 
the Greatneſs and Happineſs of the King, 
and be themſelves not only out of pre- 
ſent danger (which no cther courſe can 
exempt them from) but be Renown- 
cd to all Poſterity. 

Noble Ven. 1 beſeech you, Sir, how 
comes it to paſs, that neither the King, 
nor any of his Counſellors could ever 
come to find out the truth of what you 
diſcourſe 2 for I am fully convinced it is 
as you fay. 

Eng. Gent. 1 cannot reſolve you that, 
but thus is certain, they have never en- 
deavoured a Cure, though poſſibly they 
might know the Diſeaſe, as fearing that 
though the Effe&ts of a Remedy would 
be, as was faid, very advantagious both 
to King and People, and to themſelves ; 
yet polſibly, ſuch a Reformation might 
not confiſt with the Merchandize they 
make of the Princes Favour, nor with 
ſuch Bribes, Gratuities and Fees as they 


uſually take for the diſpatch of all Mat- 
ters before them. And therefore our 


Coun- 
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Counſellors have been ſo far from ſug- 
geſting . 4 ſuch thing to their Maſter, 


that they have oppoſed and quaſhed all 
Attempts of that kind, as they did the 
worthy Propoſals made by certain 
Members of that Parliament in the 
beginning of King James's Reign, which 
is yet called the Undertaking Parlia- 
ment. Theſe Gentlemen conſidering 
what we have been diſcourſing of, 4zz. 
That our old Government 15 at an end, 
had framed certain Heads, which, if they 
had been propoſed by that Parliament to 
the King , and by him conſented to, 
would, in their Opinion, have healed the 
Breach ; and that it the King would per- 
form his part, that Houſe ot Commons 
would undertake for the Obedience of 
the People. They did believe that if this 
ſhould have been moved in Parliament 
before the King was acquainted with it,it 


'would prove Abortive : and therefore 


ſent three of their number to his Majeſty; 


Sir James a = Grandfather or Father 
to the preſent Biſhop of Hereford; Tho. 


mu Harley, who was Anceſtor to the 
Honourable Family of that Name in Fe- 


refordſhire ; and Sir Henry Nevill, = 
a 


(171) 
had been Ambaſſador from Queen El:za- 
beth to the French King. Thele were to 
open the matter at large tothe King,and 
to procure his leave that it might be pro- 
poſed in Parliament : which, atter a very 
long Audience and Debate, that wile 
Prince conſented to, with a promule of 
Secrefie in the mean time, which they 
humbly begged of His Majeſly. How- 
ever, this took Vent, and the Earl of 
Northampton, of the Houſe of Howard, 
who ruled the Roſt in that time, having 
knowledg of it, engaged Sir R. Weſtoy, 
afterwards Lord Treaturer and Earl of 
Portland, to impeach theſe Undcrtakers 
in Parliament kctore they could move 
their matters; which he did the very 
fame day , accompanying his Charge 
(which was endcavouring to alter the 
eftabliſhed Government of Eng/and)with 
fo eloquent an InveCtive, that it one of 
them had not riſen, and made the Houſe 
acquainted with the whole Series of the 
Afaair, they muſt have keen in danger of 
being impeached by the Commoas: but 
however it broke their deſigne, which 
was all that Northampton and Weſton defi- 
red,and prevented Poſterity trom know- 
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ing any of the Particulars of this Refor- 
mation ; for nothing being moved, no- 
thing could remain upon the Journal. 
| | So that you ſee our Predeceſſors were not 
Ignorant altogether of our condition , 
though the Troubles which have befallen 
| this poor Kingdom ſince, have made it 
much more apparent : for ſince the De- | 
| termination of that Parliament, there has 

| 
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not been one called, either in that King's 
Reign, or his Son's, or ſince, that hath - ; 
th: not been diſſolved abruptly, whilſt the 
{| | | main buſineſles,and thoſe of moſt concern 
' to the publick,were dependingand unde- 
cided. And although there hath happen- 
ed in this Interim a bloody War,which in 
the Cloſe of it, changed the whole Or:- 
it. der and Foundation of the Polity of Eng- 
F land, and that it hath pleaſed God to re- 
i ſtore it again by his Majeſty's happy Re- 
| _ ſo that the old wg apr is 
ve ; yer it is very viſible that its 
deadly Wound isnot hcaled, but that we | 
areto this day tugging with the ſame dif- 


| 

| ficulties, — the ſame Debates in 
| Parliament, an Fing the ſame diſguſts 
| 

| 


to the Court, and hopes to the Country, 
which our Anceſtors did betore the Year 
1640 


k 4 | 
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16.40. whilſt the King hath been forced 
to apply the fame Remedy of Diſſolution 
to his two firſt Parliaments, that his Fa- 
ther uſed to his four firſt, and King James 
to his three laſt, contrary to his own vi- 
| ſible Intereſt, and that of his people; 
and this for want of having Counſellors 
about him of Abilitics and Integrity e- 
nough to diſcover to him the Dulcale of 
his Government, and the Remedy:which 
| I hope, when we meet to Morrow Mor- 
ning you will come prepared to enquire 
into ; for the Doctor ſays, he will adviſe 
you to go take the Air this afternoon 
in your Coach. 

Noble Ven. I ſhall think it very long 
till the morning come : But before you 
go, pray give me leave to ask you ſome- 
thing of your Civil War here; I do not 
mean the Hiſtory of it (although the 
World abroad,is _ much in the dark 
as to all your Tranſattons of that time 
tor want of a good one) but the grounds 
or pretences ot it, and how you tell into 
a War againſt your King, 

F. :. Gent. As for our Hiſtory,it will 
! not be forgotten ;one of thoſe who was 
'  inEmploymenttrom the Year 40.to 50. 


hath 
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hath written the Hiſtory of thoſe 20 
Years, a Perſon of good Learning and 
Elocution ; and though he be now dead, 
yet his Executors are very unwilling to , 
Publiſh it fo ſoon, and to rub a Sore that 

is not yet healed. Bur the Story is writ 
with great Truth and Impartiality, al- 
though the Author were engaged both 
in Councils and Arms for the Parlia- 
ments ſide. But for the reſt of your De- 
mand, you may pleaſe to underſtand, 
that our Parliament never did, as they 
pretended, make War againſt the King ; 
tor he by Law can do no Wrong, and 
therefore cannot be quarrelled with : 
The War they declared was undertaken 
to reſcue the King's Perion out of thoſe 
Mens hands who led him from his Parlia- 
ment, and made uſe of his Name to levy 
a War againſt them. 

Noble Ven. But docs your Govern- 
ment permit, that in caſe of a diſagrce- 
ment between the King and his Parlia- 
ment, either of thcm may raiſe Arms a- 
gainſt rhe other ? 

Exg. Gent. It is impoſlible that any 
Government can go further than to pro- 
vide for its own Satcty and pag 
whit 
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| whilſt it is in being, and therctore it can 
never dire&t what ſhall be done when it 
| ſelf is at an end; there being this difle- 
rence between our Bodies Natural and 
Politick, that the firſt can make a Teſta 
ment to diſpoſe of things after his death, 
but not the other. Thus 1s certain, that 
where-ever any two Co-ordinate Powers 

do differ, and there be no Power on 
Farth to reconcile them otherwiſe, nor 

any Umpire, they will, de fas, fall to- 

" getherby the Ears. What can te done 
in this Caſe de jure, look into your 
own Country-man Machiave/, nll into 
Grotius, who in his Book De jure Bell; 
ac Pacis, treated of ſuch matters long be- 
fore our Wars. As for the ancient Poli- 
ticians, they muſt needs be ſilent in the 
Point, as having no mixt Governments 
amongſt them ; and as for me, I will not 
reſt my ſclt in fo ſlippery a Place. There 
arc great diſputes about it in the Parlia- 
ments Declarations before the War, and 
| ſomething conſiderable in the King's An- 
ſwers tothem ; which T ſhall ſpecifie im- 
mediately,vhen have {atis:ied you how 

our War begun; which was !'z this man- 

ner : 'The Long Parlament having pro- 


curcd 


cured from the King his Royal Aſſent for 
their Sitting till they were diſſolved by 
| | AQ, and having paid and ſent out the 
|Il Scottiſh Army, and disbanded our own, 
M1 went on in their Debates for the ſettling 
and inending our Government: the Kin 
being diſpleaſed with them for it, _ 
witiz himſelf for putting it out of his 
Power to diſſolve them, now the buſi- 
neſs which they pretended tor their Per- 
petuation was quite fing takes an un- 
tortunate Reſolution t le five prin- 
cipal Men of the Commons Houſe, and 
one of the Peers,of High-Treaſon : which 
he proſecuted in a new unheard- of way, 
by coming with armed Men into the 
Commons Houſe of Parliament, to de- | 
mand their Members; but nothing being * 
done by reaſon of the abſence of the five, 
and Tumults of diſcontented Citizens 
flocking to White-Hall and Weſtminſter, 
the King took that occaſion to abſent 
himſelf trom his Parliament.Which indu- *' 
ced the Commons Houle to ſend Com- 
miſſionersto Flampton-Court toattend his 
Majeſty with a Remonſtrance EY State 
of the Kingdom,and an humble Requeſt to } | 
return to his Parliament, tor the —_— "ie I 
ing 
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ſing thoſe Grievances which wete ſpeci- 
fied in that Remonſtrance. But the King, 
otherwiſe Counſelled, goes to Windſor, 
and thence Northwards, till he arrived at 
Tork ; where he ſummons in the Militza, 
that is, the Trained-Bands of the Coun- 
ty ; and beſides, all the Gentry,of which 
there was a numerous Appearance. The 
King addreſſed himſelf to the latter with 
Complaints againſt a prevailing Party in 
Parliament, which intended to take the 
Crown from his Head; that he was come 
to them, his loving Subjects, for Prote- 
Ction; and, in ſhort, defired them to af- 
ſiſt him with Moneys to defend himſelf 


. by Arms. Some of theſe Gentlemen pe- 


titioned His Majeſty to return to his Par- 
liament, the reſt went about the Debate 
of the King's Nemands.; who, in the 
mean time, went to Hull, to ſecure the 


: Magazine there, but was denied Entrance 


by a Gentleman whom the Houſe had 
ſent. down to prevent the ſeizing it ; who 
was immediately declared a Traytor,and 
the King fell to raiſing of Forces : which 
coming to the Knowledge of the Houſe, 
they made this Vote, That the King, ſe- 
duced by Evil Counſel,intended to levy War 

N againſt 
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againſt his P arliament and People, to de- 
{troy the Fundamental Laws and Liberties 
of England, and to introduce an Arbitrary 
Government, &c, This was the firſt time 
they named the King, and the laſt : For 
in all their other Papers, and in their De- 
claration to Arm for their Defence (which 
did accompany this Vote) they name no- 
thing but Malignant Counſellors. The - 
Kings Anſwer . to theſe Votes and this 
Declaration, is that which I mentioned ; 
wherein His Majeity denies any inten- 
tion of invading the Government, with 
high Inprecations upon himſelf and Po- 
ſicrity if it were otherwiſe : and owns 
that they have Right to maintain their 
Laws and Government. This is to be 
ſecn ia the Paper it (cit now extant ; and 
this Gracious Prince never pretended (as 
{yme Divines have done for him) that his 
Power came irom God, and that his Sub- 
jets could not diſpute it, nor ought he to 
ziveany Account of his Adtions (though 
x ſhould enſlave us all) to any but him. 
So that our War did not begin upon a 
point of Right, but upon a matter of Fatt; K 
{tor withour going to Lawvers or Caſuiſts ! 
to be retolved, tlole of the People who be- 
lieved 
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lieved that the King did intend to deſtroy 
our Liberties, joyned with the Parlia- 
ment ; and thoſe who were of opinion 
that the prevailing party in Parliament 
did intend to deſtroy the King or ge- 
throne him, aſſiſted vigorouſly His Ma- 
jeſty with their Lives and Fortunes. And 
the Queſtion you were pleaſed to ask 
rever came ; for both parties pretended 
and believed they were in the right, and 
. that they did fight tor and detend the 
Government : But I have wearicd you 
Our. 

Noble Ven. No ſure. Sir, but I am 
infinitely obliged to you for the great care 
you have taken and ſtill have uted to in- 
ſtrut me, and beg the continuance of it 
for to morrow morning, 

Eng.Gent. | ſhall be ſure to wait up- 
on you at nine a Clock, but 1 ſhall be- 
ſeech both of you to bethink your ſelves 
what to offer, for I ſhall come with a 
deſign to learn, not to teach : nor will I 
prelume in ſuch a matter to talk all, as 
= have made me do to day; for what I 

ave yet to ſay inthe point of Cure, is ſo 
little, that it will look like the Mouſe to 
the Mountain of this days diſcourle. 
N 2 Do#Z. 
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Dot. It is ſo in all Arts, the Corollary 
is ſhort, and in ours particularly. Thoſe 
who write of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident 
to humane bodies, muſt make long Dit- 
courſes of the Cauſes, Symptomes, Signs 
and Prognoſticks of ach Diſtempers; but 
when they come to treat of the Cure, it is 
diſpatched in a few Recipes. 2 

Fing. Gent. Well, Sir, for this bout, I 
tunddy take my leave of you ; nay, Sir, 
you are not in a condition to uſe ceremo- 


ny. 

” Dell Sir, I forbid you this door; pray 
retire: to ſtand here,is worſe than to be 
in the open air. 

Noble Yen. I obey you both. 
Dof. I ſhall wait on you in the Even- 


ing. 


The 
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The THIRD DAY. 


Noble Yen. Entlemen, you are ve- 
ry welcome: what,you 
are come both together ! 


Dott. T1 met this Gentleman at the ' 
door : But methinks we fit looking one 
upon another, as if all of us were atraid 
to ſpeak. 

Eng. Gent. Do you think we have not 
reaſon,in ſuch a ſubject as this is? how can 
any Man, without Heſitation, preſume 
to be ſo confident as to deliver his private 
opinion in a point, upon which, for al- 
moſt 2.00 year ( tor ſo long our Govern- 
ment has been crazy) no Man has ven- 
tured ; and when Parliaments have done 
any thing towards it, there have been A- 
nimoſities and Breaches, and at length 
Civil Wars - | 

Noble Vez. Our work to day is, to cn- 
deavour to ſhew how all theſs troubles 
may be prevented for the future, by ta- 
king away the Cauſe of them, which is 


' the want of a good Government ; and 


therefore it will not be ſo much preſum- 
_# Bk ption 
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ption in you, as charity, to declare your 
ſelf fully in this matter. 

Eng. Gent. The Cure will follow na- 
turally, if you are ſatisfied in the Diſcaſe, 
and in the Cauſc of the Diſeaſe: for if you 
agree that our Government 15 broken, 
and that it is broken becauſe it was Found- 
ed upon Property, and that Foundation 
is now ſhaken ; it will be obvious, that 
you muſt either bring Property back to 
your old Government, and give the King 
and Lords their Lands again, or elſe you 
mult bring the Government to the Pro- 
perty as it now ſtands. 

Dof. Iam very well ſatisfied in your 
Grounds ; but becauſe this Fundamental 
truth is Jittle underſtood amongſt our 
People,and that in all converſations men 
will be offering their opinions of what 
the Parliament ought to doat their Mect- 
ing, it will not beamiſs to examine ſome 
of thoſe Expedients they propoſe, and to 
ſce whether ſome or all of them may not 
be effeftual towards the bringing us to 
ſome degree of ſettlement, rather than 
to venture upon ſo great a change and 
altcration as would Le neccffary to mo- 
dl our Government anew. 


Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. Sir, I believe there can be 
no Expedients propoſed in Parliament 
that will not take up as much time and 
trouble,find as much difficulty in palling 
with the King and Lords, and ſeem as 
great a change of Government as the true 
remedy would appear, at leaſt I ſpeak as 
to what I have to propole ; but however, 
approve your Method, and it you will 
pleaſe to propoſe any of thoſe things, I 
ſhall either willingly embrace them, or 
endeavour to ſhew reaſon why they will 
be of little fruit in the ſettling our 
State. 

Dot. I will reduce them to two Heads 
(beſides the making goa Laws for keep- 
ing out Arbitrary P which 1 al- 


ways underſtood : ) the hindering the 


- growthof Popery, and conſequently the 


providing againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor ; and 
then the declaring the Duke of Mor- 
mouth's Right to the Crown, after it hath 
been examined and agreed to in Parlia 
ment. 

Eng. Gent. As for the making new 
Laws, I hold it abſolutely ncedleſs, thoſe 
we have alrcady againſt Arbitrary Po - 
er being abundantly ſufficient, it "they 
N 4 might 
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might be executed ; but that being im- 

poſſible (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) till 
ſome change ſhall be made, I ſhall po/t- 
this point : and for the firſt of your 
| other two, I ſhall divide and ſeparate the 
l conſideration of the growth of Popery 
trom that of the Succeſſion. Iam forry 
[11108 that in the proſecution of this Argument, 
|: | T ſhall be forced to fay ſomething that 
| may not be very pleaſing to this worthy 
Gentleman, we being neceſſitated to 
diſcourſe with prejudice of that Religj- 
on which he profeſſes; but it ſhall be with 
as little 1]l breeding as I can, and altoge- 

ther without paſſion or invectives. 

Noble Yen. It would be very hard for 
me to ſuſpe&t any thing from you that 
ſhould be diſobliging ; but pray, Sir,go 
on to your Political diſcourſe, for I am 
not ſoignorant my ſelf,but to know that 
the conſervation of the National Religj- 
on (be it what it will) is aſſential to the 
| well ordering a State: and though in our 
| City the do&trinals are very different 
| trom what are pxofetſed here, yet as to 
the Government of the State, I believe 
| you know that the Pope or his Prieſts 
| have as little influence upon it, as your 
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Clergy have here, or in any part of the 
World. 

Eng. Gent. 1 avow it fully, Sir, and 
with the favour you give will proceed. It 
cannot be denyed but that in former 
times Popery has been very innocent 
here to the Government, and that the 
Clergy and the Pope were ſo far from op- 
poſing our Liberties, that they both ſided 
with the Barons to get a declarationof 
them by means of Magna Charta : It is 
true allo, that if we were all Papiſts, and 
that our State were the ſame, both- as 
to Property and Empire, asit was 4oo 
years ago, there would be but one incon- 
venience to have that Religion National 
again in England, which is, That the 
Clergy, quatenus ſuch, had and will have 
a ſhare in the Soveraignty, and inferi- 
our Courts in their own Power, called 
Eccleſiaſtical ; this is, and ever will be a 
Soleciſm in Government, beſides a ma- 
nifeſt contradiftionto the words of Chriſt 
our Saviour, who tells us, his Kingdom 
15 not of this World : and the truth is, if 
you look into the Scriptures, you will 
find, that the Apoſtles did not reckon 
that the Religion they planted ſhould be 
National 
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National in any Country , and there-. 
fore have given no precepts to the Magj- 
flrate to meddle in matters of Faith and 
the Worſhip of God ; but Preach'd, That 
Cluiſtians ſhould yield them obedience 
in all lawfull things. There are many 
paſſages in Holy Writ which plainly de- 
clare, that the true Believers and Saints 
ſhould be but a handtul, and ſuch as 
God had ſeparated, and as it were taken 
out of the World; which would not have 
ben faid by them, it they had believed 
that whole Nations and People ſhould 
have beca true Followers of Chriſt, and 
of his Flock : tor certainly none of them 
arc to be damn'd, and yet Chriſt himſelf 
tells us, that few aic ſaved, and bids us 
ſtrive to get in at the ſtrait gate; and 
therefore I conceive it not to be imagin- 
able,that cither Chriſt or hisApoſtles did 
ever account that the trucReligion ſhould 
be planted io the World by the framing 


of Laws, Catechiſms, or Creeds, by the 


Soveraign Powers and Magiſtrates, whe- 
ther you call them Spiritual or Tempo- 
ral, but that it ſhould have a Progreſs 
ſuitable to its beginning : for it 1s viſible 
that it had its Original from the ow 
an 


| 
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| and Spirit of God, and came in againſt 
the ſtream, not onely without a Nama 
Pompilius, or a Mahomet, to plant and 
eſtabliſh it by humane Conſtitutions and 
Authority, but had all the Laws of the 
World to oppoſe it, and all the bloudy 
Tyrants of that age to perſecute it, and 
to inflict exquiſite rorments on the Pro- 
felfors of it, In Nero's time (which was 
very carly) the Chriſtians were offered a 
Temple in Rome, and in what other Cities 
they pleaſed, to be built to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that_the Romans ſhould receive him 
into the number of chcir gods; but our 
Religion being then in its purity, this 
was unanimouſly refuſed, for that ſuch a 
| God muſt have. no Companions, nor 
needed no Temples, but muſt te Wor- 
ſhipped in Spirit and Truth. The Succel- 

ſors to theſe good Chriſtians were not ſo 
{crupulous;tor within ſome Ages aiter,the 

5 Prixſts to get Riches and Power, and the 
Emperors to get and keep the Empire{tor 
by this time the Chritlans were grown 
numerous and powertul) combined toge- 
ther to ſpoil our HolyReligion,to make it 
fit for the Government of this World,&to 
mtroduccinto itall the Ceremonious fol- 
lics 


wo 
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lies and Superſtitions of the Heathen; and 
which is worſe, the Power of Prieſts,both 
over the Perſons and Conſciences of Men. 
I ſhall fay no more of this, but refer you 
to innumerable Authors who have treat- 
ed of this Subje&, particularly to a French 
Miniſter, who hath written a Book, En- 
tituled, La Religion Catholique Apoſtolique 
Romaine inſtituee par Nume Pompile ; and 
to the incomparable Machiavel in his 
Poſthume Letter, Printed lately in our 
Language, with the Tranſlation of his 
Works. But Ihave made a long digreſſi- 
on ; and to come back again, ſhall onely 
deſire you to take notice, when I fay that 
anciently Popery was no inconvenience - 
in this Kingdom, I mean onely Political- ” 
Ys as the Government then ſtood, and 

onot ſpeak at all of the prejudice which 
mens Souls did and will ever receive from 
the Belict of thoſe impious Tenents, and * 
the want of having the True Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriit preached unto them, but 
living in perpetual Superſtition and [do- 
latry : The conſideration of theſe Mat- 
ters is not ſo proper to my preſent pur- 
poſe, being to Diſcourſe onely of Govern- 
ment. Notwithſtanding therefore, as 1 
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| faid before, that Popery might have ſuit- 
ed well enough with our old Conſtitu- 
tion, yet as to the preſent Eflate, which 
inclines to Popularity, it would be whol- 
ly as inconſiſtent with it, and with the 
Power of the Keys, and the Empire of 
Prieſts (eſpecially where there 1s a For- 
reign Juriſdidtion in the caſc) as with the 
Tyranny and Arbitrary Power of any 
Prince in the World. I will add thus 
much in Confirmation of the Dodtor's Al- 
ſertion, That we ought to prevent the 
Growth of Popery, ſince it is now 
growna Dangerous Faction here againſt 
the State. 

Noble Yen. How can that be, I be- 
 - ſeech you, Sir? | 

Eng.Gent.Sir,l will make you Judg of it 
your elf;I will fay nothing of thoſe tooliſh 
Writings that have been put forth by Ma- 
riana, Emanuel Sa, and ſome others,about 
the lawfulneſs of deſtroying Princes and 
States in cafe of Herefie, becauſe I know 
all the conſcientious and honeſt Papiſts 
(of which I know there are great num- 
bers in the World) do not only not hold, 
bur even abhor ſuch curſed Tenents; and 
do believe, that when the Pope, by Ex: 

com- 
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communication hath cut off any Prince 
from the communion of the Church, 
can go no further, nor ought to pretend 
a Power to deprive him ot his Crown, or 
abſolve his Subjects from their Oaths and 
Obedience : But I ſhall confine my ſclf 
to the preſent condition of our Papiſts 
here. You know how dangerous 1t 1s 
for any Kingdom or State to havea conſi- 
derable, wealthy, flouriſhing party a- 
mongſt them, whoſe intereſt it is to de- 
ſtroy the Polity and Government of the 
Country where they live; and theretore 
it our Papiſts prove this Party, you will 
not wonder why this People are fo cager 
to depreſs them. This is our Caſc: for in 
the beginning of Queen Flizaberhs reign, 
there was an alteration of Religion in our 
Country, which did ſufficiently enrage 
the Holy Father at Rome, to ſee that this 
good Cow would be Milked no longer. 
He declares her an Heretick and a Ba- 
ſtard, (his Sanftity not having declared 
null that inceſtuous Marnage which her 
Father had contraCted betore with his 
Brothers Wite, and which that King had 
diſſolved to Marry her Mother) and at- 


terwards Excominunicated our Queen, 
dc 
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depriving her, as much as in him lay, 
of the Kingdom; ſome of the Zealots of 
that Party (having a greater terrour for 
thoſe Thunder-bolts than I Lelieve many 
have now) began to Confpire againſt 
her ; and Plots grew at length to fre- 
quent, and ſo dangcrous, that it was-ne- 
ceſfary (asthe Parliaments then thought) 
to ſecure the Queen, by making ſevere 
Laws againſt a Pcople, who did not be- 
lieve themſelves her Majelſtics Subjects ; 
but on the contrary , many of them 
thought themſelves in Conſcience obli. 
goed to oppoſe and deſtroy her : and al- 
though thar Excommunication, as allo 
the pretended doubttulneſs of the Title, 
both died with that renowned Queen, 
yet a new deſperate Conſpiracy againſt 
the King her Succeſſor and the whole 
Parliament enſuing, not long after her 
deceaſe, thoſe rigorous Laws have been 
ſo far from being 3 Immun that very 
many more, and tar feverer, have been 
ſince made, and are yet in force. Now 
theſe Laws make fo great a diſtin&ion 
berween Protefiants and Papiſts, that 
whereas the tormer are by our Govern- 
ment and Laws, tic trcelt Poole in the 


World, 
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World, the latter are little better than 
ſlaves, are confined to ſuch a diſtance 
from their Houſes, are not to come near 
the Court, which being kept in the Ca- 
pital City, moſtly deprives them from 
attending their neceſſary occaſions ; they 
are<o pay two third parts of their Eſtates 
annually to the King, their Prieſts are to 
ſuffer as Traitors, and they as Felons for 
harbouring them ; in fine, one of us, if | 
he do not break the Municipal Laws for 


= ood Governm the Country, 
not fear the King's Power, whereas 
their being what they arc, is a breach of 


the Law, and does put them into the 
Princes hands to ruine them when he 
| pleaſes; nay, he is bound by Oath to 
[ot do it, and when he does it not, is com- 

ol | | plained againſt by his People, and Par- | 
"! liaments takeit amiſs. Now judge you, *' 
1188 Sir, whether it is not the intereſt of theſe 
People to deſire and endeavour a change, 
whileſt they remain under theſe diſcou- 
| ragements, and whether they are not 
| like to joyn with the Prince (whole con- 
1 nivance at the inexecution of thoſe | 
Laws is the onely means and hope of 


their preſervation ) whenever he ſhall 
| under- 
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undertake any thing for the increaſe , of 
his own Power, and the depreſſing lus 
Parliaments. 

Noble Yen. What you fay is very un- 
deniable, but then the Remedy 1s very 
caſie and obvious, as well as very juſt and 
honourable, which 1s the taking away 
thoſe cruel Laws, and it that were done 
they would be one People with you, and 
would have no neceſſity, and by conle- 
quenceno deſire to engreaten the Kin 
againſt the Intereſt and Liberty of their 
own Country. 

Fug Gent. You ſpeak very well, and 
one of the Reaſons amongſt many which 
{ Thave, to defire a compoſure of all our 
oO troubles by a ſetled Government, is, that 
1 I may ſee theſe People (who are very 
* | conſiderable, moſt of them, for Eſtates, 
a, © Birth and Breeding) live quietly under 
ſ; 3} our good Laws, and increaſe our Trade 

2 and Wealth with their expences here at 
home ; whereas now the ſeverity of our 
Laws againſt them, makes them ſpend 
their Revenues abroad, and inrich other 
Nations with the Stock of Eng/and; but 
2 as long as the State here is 10 unſetled 
* aS1t 15, our Parliaments will never con- 
ere | | ; O ſent 
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ſent to countenance a Party, who by the 
leaſt Favour and Indulgence may make 
themſelves able to bring in their own Re- 
ligion to be National, and fo ruine our Po- 
lity and Liberties. 

Noble Ven. 1 wonder why you ſhould 
think that poſlible 2 

Eng. Gent. Firſt, Sir, for the Reaſon 
we Firſt gave, which 1s the crazigels of 
our Polity, there being nothing more 


certain, than that both in the Natural 


and alſo the Politick Body any finiſter 
accident that intervenes, during a very 
Diſcaſed habit, may bring a dangerous al- 
tcration to the Patient. An InſurreCtion in 
adecayed Government, a thing otherwiſe 
very inconſiderable, has proved very fa- 
tal, as I knew a flight fleſh-wound bring 
a luſty Man to lus Grave in our Wars, 
for that he being cxtreamly infected with 
the French Dilcale, could never procure 
tice Orifice tocloſe; fo although the de- 


ſigns both at home and abroad, tor alter -* 


ing our Religion, would be very little 
formidable to a- well-founded Govern- 
ment, yet in ſuch an one as' we have 
now, it will require all our carc to obvi- 
ate ſuch Machinations. Another Reaſon 
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is the little Zeal that is left amongſt the 
ordinary Proteſtants, which Zeal uſes to 
be a great Inſtrument of preſerving the 
Religion eſtabliſh'd,as it did here in Queen 
Elizabeths time; I will add the little 
Credit the Church of Eng/and hath a- 
mong{t the People, moſt men being al- 
moſt as angry with that Popery which 
is left amongſt us (in Surplices, Copes , 
Altars, Cringings, Biſhops, Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, and the whole Hierarchy, be- 
ſides an Infinite number of Uſeleſs, Idle, 
Superſtitious Ceremonies, and the Igno- 
rance and Vitiouſneſs of the Clergy in 
general) as they are with thoſe Dogma's 
* that are aboliſhed; So that there is no 
| hopes that Popery can be kept out, but 
by a company of poor People called Fa- 
naticks, who are driven into Corners as 
| - theFirſt Chriſtians were ; and who only 
in truth Conſerve the Purity of Chriſti- 
an Religion, as it was planted by Chriſt 
| and his Apoſtles, and is contained in Scri- * 
» | Pture. And this makes almoſt all ſober 
-  Mmenbelieve, that the National Clergy ,be- 
e | fidezallothergood qualities have this too, 


i- - that they cannot hope to make their Hie- 
n | rarchy ſubſilt long againſt the Scriptures, 
15 | O 2 the 
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the hatred of mankind, and the Intereſl of 
this People, but by Introducing the Ro. 
man Religion , and getting a Foreign 
Head and Supporter, which ſhall fron 
time to time brave and hector the King 


and Paliament in their favour and be-* 


halt, which yet would be of little advan- 
tage to them, if we had as firm and wiſe 
a Government as you have at Venice. 
Another Reaſon, and the greateſt, why 
the Romiſh Religion ought to be very va- 
rily provided againſt at ts tune, 15, Thar 
the Lawful and Undoubted Heir to the 
Crown, it liis Majeſty ſhould die without 
Legitimate Iſiue, is more than ſuſpected 
tO };nbrace thar Faith ; which (it it ſhould 
pleaſe God to call the King, betore there 
{any Remedy applied to our Diſtracted 
State) would give a great opportunity (by 
the Power he would have in Intervals of 
Parliament) cither to Introduce immedt- 
ately that profeſſion, with the help of our 
Clrgy, and other Engliſh and Foreign 
Aids, or clie to make fo fair a way tor it, 
rhat a little tume would pertcet the work; 
and this is the more formidable, tor that 
he is held tolea very Zcalous and Bigot- 
ted Romariſt ; and thexetore may te 1up- 
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poſed to act any thing to that cnd,althoug}; 
it ſhould maniteſtly appear to be contrarv 
ro his own Intereſt and Quict ; fo apt are 
thoſe who give up their Fait!! and the Con 
duct of their Lives to Priefts (wo to get to 
themielves Empire, promiſe them the tugh- 
cſt Seats in Heaven ; if they will {acriiice 
their Lives, Fortunes, and Hopes, tor t!:: 
Exaltation of their Holy Mother, and pre- 
venting the Damnation of an innumerabic 
company of Souls which are not vet born 
to be Icd away with ſuch Erroneous and 
wild Fancies. Whereas Phzlip the Second of 
Spain, the Houſe of Guiſe in France, ard 0- 
ther great Stateſmen, have always mace 
their own greatnels their firſt Aim,and uted 
their Zeal as an Inſtrument of that ; And 
inſtead of being cozen'd by Prieſts, have 
cheated them, and made them endeavour to 
Preach them up to the Empire of the World. 
50 have done with the Growth of Popery, 
and muſt conclude, that it that ſhould be 
ſtopt in ſuch manner, that there could not 
be one Papiſt left in Enmg/and, and yet our 
Polity left in the fame diforder that nov? 
afflits it, we ſhould not be one Scruple the 
better ſor ir, nor-the more «t quict ; the 
Growth and Danger of Popery not bein; 
() 1 ty 
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the Cauſe of our preſent Diſtemper, but the 
Effect of it : But as a good and ſetled Go- 
vernment would not be at all the nearer for 
the deſtruction of Popery, ſo Popery and all 
the Dangers and Inconveniences of it would 
not only be turther off, but would wholly 
vaniſh at the ſight of ſuch a Reformation. 
And fo we begin at the wrong end, when 
we begin with Religion before we heal our 
Breaches. I will borrow one Similitude 
more, with our DoCtor's favour, trom his 
Profeſſion. I knew once a man given over 
by the Phyſitians, of an incurable Cachexta, 
which they ſaid proceeded from the ill 
Quality of the whole Maſs of Blood, from 
great Aduſtion, and from an ill habit of the 
whole Body. The Paticnt had very often 
painful Fits of the Chollick, which they ſaid 
proceeded from the ſharpneſs of the humour 
Which cauſed the Diſcaſe ; and,amongſt the 
reſt, had one Fit which tormented him to 
that degrec, that it was not expected he 
could out-live it; yet the Doctors delivercd 
him from it in a ſmall time : Notwith- 
ſtanding, ſoon after the man died of his firſt 
Diſtemper. Whereas if their Art had arrived 
to have cured that (which was the Cauſe ot 
the otacr) the Chojlick ho vandhbed of it 
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ſelf,and the Patient recovered. I need make 
no Application, nor ſhall need to fay much 
of the Succeſſion of the Crown(which is my 
next Province) but this I have faid already, 
That it is needleſs to make any Proviſion a- 
gainſt a Popiſh Succeſſor if you rectifie your 
Government ; and it you do not, all the 
Care and Circumſpettion you can uſe in 
that Particular, will be uſeleſs and of none 
eftc&t, and will but at laſt (if it do not go 
off eaſily, and the next Heir ſucceed peace- 
ably, as is moſt likely, eſpecially if the King 
live till the People's Zeal and Mettle 1s over) 
end probably in a Civil War about Title ; 
and then the Perſon deprived may come in 
with his Sword in his Hand, and bring in 
upon the Point of ic both the Popiſh Reli- 
g10n, and Arbitrary Power : Which,though 
I believe he will not be able to maintain 
long (for the Reaſons before alledged,) yet 
that may make this Generation miſerable 
and unhappy. It will certainly be agreed 
by all lovers of their Country, that Popery 
muſt be kept from returning, and being 
National in this Kingdom, as well for what 
concerns the Honour and Service of God, 
as the Welfare and Liberty of the People ; 
and I conceive there are two wavs by which 
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the Parliament may endeavour to ſecure us 
againſt that danger ; the firſt by ordering 
ſuch a change in the Adminiſtfation of our 
Government, that whoever 1s Prince, can 
never violate the Laws,and then we may be 
very fafe againſt Popery ; our preſent Laws 
being effectual enough to keep it out,and no 
new ones being like to be made in Parlia- 
ment that may introduce it ; and this re- 
medy will be at the fame time advantagious 
to us = the "Tyranny and Incroach- 
ments of a Proteſtant Succeſlor, fo that we 
may call it an infallible Remedy both a- 
gainſt Popery and Arbitrary power. The 
ſecond way 15 by making a Law to dilable 
any Papiſt by name or otherwiſe, trom In- 
heriting the Crown; and this is certainly 
fallible, that 1s, may poſſibly not take place 
(as I ſhall ſhew immediately ;) and beſides, 
; -} 1t 1s not improbable that an Heir to this 
WH | _ in future times, may diflemble 
if — His Religion, till he beſeated in the Throne ; 
or poſſibly be perverted to the Roman 
Faith after he 1s poſſeſt of it,when it may be 
| too late to limit- his Prerogative in Parlia- 
1 ment; and to oppoſe him without that,will 
] fear, be Judged Treaſon. 
| Doft. But Sir, would you have the Par- 
| liament 
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liament do nothing, as things ſtand, to pro- 
vide (at leaſt, as much as in them lies) that 
whoever ſucceeds be a good Proteſtant ? 
Eng. Gent. Yes, Ithunk it beſt in the firſt 
place to offer to his Majeſty the true Reme- 
dy ; & if they find him averſe tothat, then 
to purſue the other which concerns the Suc- 
ccflion, becauſe. the People (who are their 
Principals, and give them their Power) do 
expett ſomething extraordinary from them 
at this time ; and the molt of them believe 
this laſt the only preſent means to fave 
> them from Popery, which they judge (and 
> very juſtly) will bring in withit a change of 
* Government. But then,l ſuppoſe,they may 
be encouraged to propoſe in th2 firſt place 
the true Cure; not only becauſe that is in- 
fallible, as has been proved, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe His Majeſty in probability will ſooner 
conſent to any reaſonable Demand towards 
the Reforming of the Government, and to 
the ſecuring us that way, than to concur to 
the depriving his onely Brother of the 
Crown. And poſlibly this latter (as I faid 
before) may be the only way the Parlia- 
ment can hope will prove effectual : For if 
you pleale to look but an Age back into our 
Story, you wull find that ZZexry the Eighth 


did 
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did procure an Act of Parliament, which 
gave him power to diſpoſe of the Crown by 
his laſt Will and Teſtament;and that he did 
accordingly make his faid Will , and by it 
deviſe the Succeſſion to his Son Edward the 
Sixth, in the firſt place, and to the Heirs of 
his Body ; and for want of ſuch, to his. 
Daughter Mary, and to the Heirs of her Bo- 
dy ; and for want of which Heirs, to his 
Daughter E/;zabeth, our once Soveraign of 
Immortal and Bleſſed Memory, and the 
Heirs of her Body ; and for want of all ſuch 
Iſſue, to the right Heirs of his Younger 
Siſter , who was, before he made this Will, 
married to Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, 
and had Iſſue by him. By this Teſtament 
he difinherited his elder Siſter, who was Þ 
married in Scotland; and by that means did, 
as much as in him lay, exclude His Majeſty 
(who now,by God's Mercy,Reigns over us) 
as alſo his Father and Grandfather. And to 
make the Caſe ſtronger, there paſſed an Act 
long aſter, in the Reign of Queen Flizabeth, 
That it ſhould be Treaſon during that 
Queen's Life, and a Premunire afterwards, 
to afſert that the Imperial Crown of Eng- 
land could not be diſpoſed of by A&t of Par- 
lament: yet after the Deceaſe of that 
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Queen, there was no conſiderable Oppoſzti- 
on made to the peaceable Reception and 
Recognition of King James of happy 
Memory. And thoſe who did make a little 
{tir about the other Title, as the Lore Cob- 
bam, Sir Walter Rawleigh, and a tew others, 
ere apprehended & condemn'd accordin 

td, Law. And,notwithſtanding that,fince,in 
the/Reign of K. Charles the Firſt, there was 
a bloody Civil War, in which Men's Minds 
were exaſperated at a high rate ; yet in all 
the Conrbef it, the Original Want of. Title 
was never objected againit His late Majeſty. 
[ do not urge this to aver that the Parlia- 
ment, with the King's Conſent, cannot do 
lawfully this, or any other great Matter ; 
which would bean incurring the Penalty of 
that Law, and a Soleciſm in the Politicks : 
But to ſhew,that when the Paſſions of men 
are quieted, and the Reaſons other than 
they were, it happens oftentimes that thoſe 
Atts which concern the Succeſſion fall to 
the Ground of themſelves, and that even 
\ithout the Sword, which in this Caſe was 
never adoperated. And that therefore this 
Remedy in our Caſe may be likely never to 
take place, if it pleaſe God the King live till 
thts Nation be under other kind ot Circum- 
ances. Det. 
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Dof. Sir, you fay very well: but it 
ſeems to me, that the laſt Parliament was 
in ſome kind of Fault, if this be true that 
you fay ; tor I remember that my Lord 
Chancellor did once, duringtheir Sitting, in 
His Majeſty's Name offer them to ſecure 
their Religion and Liberties any way they 
could adviſe of, ſo they would let alone 
meddling with the Succeſſion, and invited 
them to make any Propoſals they thought 
neceſſary to that end. 

. Gent. Finc ille lachrimg. If this had 
been all, we might have been happy at this 
time; but this Gracious Offer was Zr 
limine, accompanied with ſuch Conditions 
that made the Parliament conjecture that it 
was only to perplex and divide them ; and 
did look upon it as anfnvention of fome-. 
new Romanza, (Counſellors and thoſe too, 
poſſibly,inſluenced by the French)to make 
them embrace the Shaddow for the Sub- 
ſtance, and ſatisfying themſelves with this - 
Appearance, to do their ordinary Work of 
giving Money, and be gone, and leave the: 
Buſineſs of the Kingdom as they found it. - - 
For it was propoſed, that whatſoever Secu- 
rity we were to receive,ſhould þe both Con- 
ditional and Reverſionable : That is, Firſt, - 
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* We ſhouldnot be put into Poſſeſſion of this 
” new Charter (be it what it will) till after 
the death of His Majeſty who now is ; 
whereas ſuch a Proviſion is deſirable,and in- 
deed neceſſary for us for this only reaſon, 
that when that unfortunate hour comes, we 
might not be , in that Contuſion , unpro- 
vided ofa Calm,Sctled and Orderly, as well 
as a Legal Way to keep out Popery. 
Whereas otherwite, if we be to take Poflet- 
ſion in that Minute,it muſt etrher milſcarry, 
or be gotten by a War , it it be true that 
Poſſeſſion be Nine Points of the Law in ©- 
ther Cates, it is in this the whole Ten : and 
[ ſhould be very unwilling, in ſuch a Dt- 
Atrattion,to have no SanEtuary to fly to,but 
a piece of Parchment kept in the Pells; and 
to have this too, as well as other Advan- 
tages, in the Power and Poſlefſion of him in 
whole prejudice it was made : this had been 
almoſt as good an Expedient to keep out 
Popery, as the Bill which was thrown out 
that Parliament ; which provided, that in 
the Reign ofa King that ſhould be a Papiſt, 
the Biſhops ſhould chute one another upon 
Vacancies. Thole Counſellors who put my 
Lord Chancellor upon this Propoſal, were 
-ither very ſlender Politicians themfelves,or 
clic 
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elſe thought the Parliament ſo. If Magna 
Charta and The Petition of Right had not 
been to take place till after the Deceaſe of 
thoſe Princes who confirmed them, neither 
had the Barons ſhed their Blood to fo good 
purpoſe,nor the Members of the Parliament 
in 7ertio Caroli, deſerved fo Glorious an 
Impriſonment after it was ended. The 0- 
ther Condition in this renowned Propofal 
15, That all Proviſion and Security which is 
given us to preſerve our Religion, ſhall ceaſe 
immediately, whenever the Prince ſhall 
take a certain Oath to be penned for that 
purpoſe ; and 1 leave it toall thinking men 
to determine what that will avail us, when 
we ſhall have a King of that Profeſſion over 
us, who ſhall not have ſo much Zeal for his 
Religion,as he who is now the next ſucceſſor 
hath ; but ſhall poſſibly prefer his Ambition, 
and his deſire to get out of Wardſhip, be- 
fore the Scruples of his Confeſlor ; and yet 
ws afterwards, by getting Abſolution tor, | 
and Diſpenſation from ch Oaths and 
Compliance, employ the Power he gets | 
himſelf, and the Security he deprives us of, 
to introduce violently what Worſhip and 
Faith he pleaſes. This Gracious Offer had 
the tataligg to diſguſt one of- the beſt Parha- 
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ments that ever Sate,and the moſt Loyal zfo 
that laying it aſide, they fell upon the Suc- 
ceſſion, the only thing they had then leit, 
and were ſoon atter Dillolved, leaving the 
Kingdom in a more diſtracted Condition 
than they found it ; and this can no way be 
compoſed, but by mending the Polity, fo 
that whoever 1s King cannot (te he never fo 
inclined to it) introduce Popery, or deſtroy 
whatever Religion ſhall be eſtabliſhed : as 
you ſee in the Example of the Dutchy of 
Hanover, whoſe Prince ſome tourteen Years 
ſince, was perverted to the Roman Church, 
went to Rome to abjure Hereſie (as they call 
the truth)return'd home,where he lived and 
Governed as he did betore, without the leaſt 


* Animoſity of his Subjects tor his Change,or 


any endeavour of his t» Introduce any 1n his 
Government or People, and dying this laſt 
Spring, left the Peaceable and undiſturbed 
Rule of his Subjets to the next Succeflor, 
his Brother the Biſhop of 9/naburg, who is a 
Proteſtant, and this becauſe the Polity of 
that Dukedom has been conſerved entire for 
many years, and is upon a right Baſis : and 
it our Caſe were fo, we ſhould not onely be 
out of danger ro have our Religion altered 
as I faid betore) whoever is King,but ſhould 

in 
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in other things be in a happy and flouriſh. 
ing condition. But i have made a long and 
tedious aigreſſion to'anſwer your demands : 
Now 'tis time you alliſt me to find the Na 
rural Cure of all our Milchiets. 

Doct. Stay, Sir, | confeſs my ſelf to be 
wondertully Edified with your diſcourſe 
hitherto, but you have ſaid nothing yet of 
the Duke of Monmouth. 

Eng. Gent, I do not think you deſire it, 
though you were pleaſed to mention ſuch a 
thing, for I ſuppoſe you cannot think it pol- 
ſible, that this Parliament (which is now 
ſpeedily to meet by his Majeſties Gracious 
Proclamation) can ever ſuffer ſuch a thing 
to be ſo muchas Debated amongit them. 

Doft. Sir,you have no reaſon to take that 
for granted, when you ſee what Books are 
Printed,what great and H6nourable Perſons 
frequent him in private, and countenance 
him in publick ; what ſhoals of the middle 
fort of people have in his Progrels this Sum- 
mer met hm betore he came into any great 
Town.and what Acclamations and Bon-fires 
have been madein places where he lodges, 

Eng. Gent. Theſe things, I muſt con- 
fels, Ihew how'great a Dittemper the Peo- 
ple are in, and thc great reaſon wwe have 
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to it by a happy Apreement in Parlia- 
ment. . But certainly this proceeds only 
from the hatred they have to the next 
Succeſſour and his Religion, and fromthe | 
compaſlion they have tothe Duke of Mon- 
month ( who as they ſuppole, hath ſuffers 
ed banithment and diſ-favourat Court, at | 
his Inſtance) and not from any hopes of | 
expettations that the Parliament will | 
countenance any pretence that can' be 
made in his bchalf to the Succeſiion, 
Dod. It may be when we have dif- 

courſed of it, | ſhall be of your mind, 
( as indeed I ar enclined alrcady ) Bur 
yet nothing in War is more dangerous 
than to conternn an Enemy; ſo 1n this 
Argumentation that we uſe to ſecure our 
Libertics, we mult leave nothing unan- 
ſwered that may (tand in the way of thar, 
eſpecially the Duke of Monmonth's Claim, 
which 1spretended to conticm and forti- 
fie them, for { ſay ſome Men) if you ſet 
him up, he will prefently paſs all Bills 
that ſhall concern the Safety and Latercſt 
of the People 5 And fo we ſhall be at ret? 
for ever. 

. Eng. Gent. Well, I ſee I muſt be more 
tedious than I mtended ; Firit then, the 
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reaſoning of theſe men you ſpeak of,does 
in my apprehenſion, ſuppoſe a thing I 
cannot mention without horrour, which 
15, That this Perſon ſhould be admitted 
immediately to the Poſleflion of the 
Crown to do all theſe tine Matters ; for 
otherwiſe, it he mult ſtay till the Dearth 
of our Soveraign wionow Reigns (which 
T hope and pray will be many years 

ſ{ibly theſe delicate Bills may never 
paſs, nor he find hereafter the People in 
ſogood a humour to admit him to the 
Reverſlion, which if it could be obtain'd 
(as I think it impoſſible Policically ) yet 
the Poſſefiion muſt be kept by a (ſtanding 
Army, and the next Succeſipur cannor 
have a better Gameto play, nor a better 
Adverſary to deal with, than one who 
leaps in over the Heads of almoſt all the 
Proteſtant Princes Familics abroad. beſides 
ſome Papiſts who are greaterz and when 
we have bcen harrafled with Wars, and 
the miſcrics that accompany it ſome few 
years, you (hall have all theſe fine People, 
who now run after him, very weary of 
their new Prince : I would not ſay any 
thing todiſparage a Perſon ſo highly born, 
and of ſocarly merit; butthis I may fay, 
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That if a Lawful Title ſhould beſet on 

* foot in his favour, and a thouſand Dutch 

» Holtts, and ſuchlike, thould (weara Var- 

\riage, yet no ſober Man, that is not blind- 
ed with prejudice, will believe, Thatour 
King ( whom none can deny to have an' | 
excellcat underſtanding) would ever 
Marry a Woman ſo much hs Interiour as 
this great Perſons Mother was; and thisat 
a time when his Aﬀfairs were very low,and 
he had no viſible or rational hopes to be 
re{tored to the Potictton of his King- 
doms but by an aſſiſtance which might 
have been afforded him by means of ſome 
great Foreign Alliance. Well, but to 
leave all this, do theſe Men pretend that 
the Duke of Monmonth ſhall be declared 
Succetlour to the Crown in Parliament, 
with the King's Concurence or without 
It; if without it, you muſt makea War 
for it, and I am ture that no Cauſe can 
be ſtated vpen ſuch a port, that, will not 
make the Attcrtors and Undertakers of it 
* be condaned by all the Politicians and 
| Mioraliſts of the World, and by the Ca- 
ſuifts of all Religions, and (o by conſe- 
_ It is like to be a very unſuccesful 
ar, If you would have this declar'd 
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with the King's Conſent, cither you ſup- 
pole thc Royal aticnt to be given, when 
the King has his liberty either togrant it, 
or not grant it, to Difſolve the Parlia- 
ment, or not Diſflolve it, without ruine 
or prejudice to his Aﬀairs: If inthe firſt 
Cafe, it is plain he will not grant it, be- 
cauſe he cannot do it without confeſſing 
his Marriage to that Duke's Mother,which 
be hath already declared againſt in avery 
ſolemn manner, and cauſed it to be Re- 
giſtred in Chancery ; and which not on- 
lyno good Subject can chuſe but believe, 
but which cannot be doubted by any rati-- 
onal perſon; for it would be a very un- 
natural, and indeed a thing unheard of, 
that a Father who had a Son in Lawful 
Matrimony, and who was grownto per- 
fection, and had fignalized himſclt in the 
Wars, and who was everintirely beloved 
by him, ſhould diſinherit him by fo, {o- 
lemn an aſfleveration (which muſt be a falſe 
One too) to cauſe his Brother to ſucceed in 
his : "om. And whereas it 1s pretended 
by ſome, that His Majeſties danger from 
his Brothers Counſcls and Deſigns may 
draw from him ſomething of this; beſide 
that they do not much Complement the 
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King in this, 1t is clear, his Brother is 
not ſo Popular, but that he may ſecure 
him when he pleaſes, withont hazard, if 
there were any ground for{uch an ap- 
prehenſion. But we muſt in the next 
place ſuppoſe that the King's Atfairs were 
in ſuch a poſturc, that he could deny 
the Parliament nothing without very 
great miſchief, and inconvenience to him- 
{elf and the Kingdom ; then I ſay, I doubt 
not, but the Wiſdom ot the Parliament 
will tind out divers Demands and Re- 
queſts to make to His Majelty of great- 
er benefit, and more necctjary for the 
good of his People than this would be ; 
which draws after it not only a preſent 
unſetledneſs, but the probable hazard of 
Miſery and Devaſtation for many years 
to come, as has been proved. So that as 
on the one ſide the Parliament could not 
make a more unjulthable War than upon 
this Account, {o they could not beDiflol- 
ved upon any occalion wherein the People 
would not ſhew leis diſcontent and re- 
ſentment, and for which the Courtiers 
would not hope to have a better pretext 
to ({trive in the next Choice to make their 
Arts and endeavours more ſucceſsful in 
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the Eletion of Members mose ſuitable 
to their Deſigns for the continuance of 
this preſent miſ-government 3 For if 
this Parliament do miſ-ſpend the Peoples 
Mettle, which is now up, indriving that 
Nail which cannot go, they muſt look 
to have it cool, and ſo the Ship of this 
Commonwealth , which if they pleaſe 
may be now in a fair way of Entering in- 
to a Safe Harbour, will be driven to Sea 
again in a Storm, and muſt hope for, and 
expect another favourable Wind to fave 
them 3 and God knows when that may 
come. 

Do@#. But Sir, there are others, who 
not minding whether the Parliament will 
conlider the Duke of Monmonths con- 
cern, ſo far as to debate it, do yet pre- 
tend, that there is great reaſon to keep 
up the peoples affeftions ro him 3 and pol- 
fibly to foment the opinion they have of 
his Title to the Crown, to the end, that 
if the King ſhould die re infed2, that is, 
before ſuch time as the Government is rc- 
dreſt, or the Duke of Tork diſabled by 
Law to Succeed, the people might have 


an Head, under whoſe Command and 


Conduct they might ſtand upon their 
Guard, 
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Guard, till they had ſome way ſecured 
their Government and R eligion. 

Eng. Gent. What you have ſtarted is 
not a thing that -«n ſafely be diſcourſed 
of, nor is it much material toourdefign, 
which is intended to ſpeculate upon our 
Government, and to ſhew how 1t 1s de- 
cayed: I have induſtriouſly avoided the 
argument of Rebe/'0», as] hnd it coucht 
in modern Polititans, becauſe molt Prin- 
ces hold, that all Civil Wars in mixt Mo- 
narchies muſt be ſo, and a Polititian, as 
well as an Oratour, oug!1t to be Vir bo- 
ws, ſo onght to diſcourſe nothing, how 
rational ſoever, in theſe points under a 
peaceable Monarchy, which gives him 
protection, but what he would ſpeak of 
his Prince if all his Comncel were pre- 
ſent. I will tell you only, that thefe An- 
thors hold, that nothing can be alledged 
to excuſe the takin g Arms by any people 
in oppoſition to their Prince from being 
Crimen Leſs Majeſtatis, but a claim to a 
lawful Juriſdiction, or Co-ordination in 
the Government, by which they may 
judg of, and defend their own Rights, 
and ſo pretend to fight for, and detend 
the Government 3 for though all do ac- 
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knowledg, that Populi ſalws is, and ought 
to be the moſt Supreme, or Soveraign 
Law inthe world; yetif weſhould make 
private perſons, how numerous ſoever, 
judg of Populi ſalus, we ſhould have all 
the Riſings and Rebellions that ſhould 
ever be made, juſtified by that title, as hap- 
| edin France, when La Guerre du bien 
'%, publique took that name,which was raiſed 
| | by the inſatiable ambition of a few No- 
Wi blemen, andbycorreſpondency and con - 
\Federacy with Charles, Son of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and other enemies 'to that 
Crown. * 
| | | Do#. But would you have our . 
Wn |. ma do nothing then, if the King ſhould 
Aſlaſhinated, or die of a natural 
death ? 
Eng. Gent. You ask me a very fine 
ueſtion, Do@or: If | fay , '{ would 
the people ſtir 1n that caſe, then 
the King, and” his Laws take hold of 
me 3 and if I ſhould anſwer; that [1 | 
would have them be quiet , the peo- 
ple would tear me in pieces for « 
Jeſuit, or at leaſt, believe that I had no 
ſenſe of the Riligion, Laws, and Liberty 
of my Countrey. De fato, | do ſup- 
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poſe, that if the people do continue long 
in this heat which now polleſicth them, 
and remain in ſuch a pation at rhe time 
of the Kings death without ſetling mat- 
ters, they may probably tll into tumults 
and Civil War, which makes it infinitely 
to be deſired, and prayed for by allgood 
Erngliſh men, that during the quiet and 
peace we injoy, by the blefling of his 
Majcſtics life and happy Reign, we might 
likewiſe be fo wiſe and fortunate, as to 
provide for the ſafety and proſperity of 
the next generation. 

Do@#. Bur if you would not have the 
people in ſuch a caſe, take the Duke of 
Monmouth for their Head, what would 
you have them do ? 

Eng. Gert. Doftor, you a:k me very 
fine queſtions; do not you know that 
Machizel, the bclt and molt honeſt of all 
the modern Polititians, has ſuffered ſuffi- 
ciently by mcans of Priejts, and other ig- 
norant perſons, who do not underſtand 
his Writings , and thercfore impate to 
him the teaching Subjedts how they 
ſhould Rebel and conſpire againſt their 
Princes, which 1f he were in any kind 
guilty of, he woul-! deſerve all the re- 
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proaches that have been caſt upon him, 
and ten times more; and ſo ſhould TI, if f 
ventured to obey vou in this. TI am very 
confident, that if any man ſhould come 
to you, to implore your skill in helping 
him to a drug that might quickly, and 
with the leaſt tear of being ſuſpetted, dif- 
patch an enemy of his, or ſome other, by 
whoſe dcath he was to be a gainer; or 
ſome young Laſs that had gotten a Sur- 
ruptitious great Belly, ſhould come ro 
you to teach her how to deſtroy the fruit ; 
1 ſay, in this caſe you would ſcarce have 
had patience to hear theſe perſons out ; 
much leſs would you have been ſo wicked 
to have 1 the lea(t aſfiſted them in their 
deſigns, no more than Solon, [ yeurgus, 
Periander, or any other of the Sages 
could have bcen brought to have given 
their advice to any p<rſons who ſhould 
have beggcd it, to enable them to ruine 
and undermine the government of their 
own Common wealths. 

Ded. Sir, this Reprehenſion would be 
very juſtly given me, if I had intended 
by this queſtion to induce you to coun- 
{1 me, or any other how to rebel 5 my 


- meaning was to defire you (who have 
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heretofore been very fortunate in pro- 
pheſying concerning the events of our 
changes here) to exerciſe your faculty a 
little at this time, and tell us, what is hike 
to be the end of theſe deſtraftions we arc 


under, in caſe we (hall not be fo happy 
as to put a period to them by mencing 
our Government, and fccuring our Rel;- 
gion and Liberty in a regular way. 

Erg. Gent. DoCttor, 1 will keep the re- 
putation of Prophecy, which I have 
gained with you, and not hazard it with 
any new predictions, for fcarthey ſhould 
miſcarry ; yet I care not, if I gratifie 
your curiolity a Jittle in the point, about 
which you firſt began to Interrogate me, 
by preſaging to you, that in caſe we 
ſhould have rroubles, and combuſtions 
here, after his Majc(ties deceate ( which 
God avert) we muſt expect a very un- 
ſuccesful end of them, if we ſhon!:! by 
ſo raſh and unadvifed, as to make the 
great Perſon we have been lately ſpeak- 
ing of, our head ; and that nothing can 
be more dangerous and perniticus to us 
than ſuch a choice. I have not in this 
diſcourſe the leaſt intention to except a- 
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nal worth of the Duke of Monmonth, 
which the world knows to be very great, 
but do believe that he hath Courage and 
Conduct proportionable to any imploy- 
ment that can be conferred upon him, 
whether it be to manage Arms, or Coun- 
ſels; but my opinion 1s, that no- perſon 
in his ctrcumſtance can be a proper head 
in this caſe; for the people having been 
already put on upon his ſcent of the title 
to the Crown, will be very hardly called 
off, and ſo will forcethe wiſer men, who 
may deſign better things, to conſent that 
he be Proclaimed King immediately, ex- 
cept there b2 ſome other head, who by 
his Power, Wiſdom, and Authority , 
may reſtrain the forwardneſs of the mul- 
titude, and obviate the altsof ſome men, 
whoſe intereſt and hopes may prompt them 
to foment the humours of the people. Now 
the conſequences of hurrying a man to 
the Throne fo tumultuoully, without 
the leaſt deliberation, are very diſmal; 
and do not only not cure the politick di- 
ſtempers of our Countrey, which we 
have talked ſo much of, but do infinitely 
augment it, and add to the dgſeaſe our 
State labours under already ( ens” a 
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Conſumption ) a very violent Feaver 
t0O ; I mean War at home, and from a- 
broad, which muſt neccflarily follow ina 
few years: nor 1s it pollible to go back, 
when once we have made that ſtep ; for 
our vew King will call a Parliament, which 
being ſummoned by his wil, neither will 
nor can qucſtion his Title or Govern- 
ment, otherwiſe than by making Addrel- 
ſes, and by preſenting Bills to him, asthey 
do to his now Majelty. 

Nob. Ven. It ſeems to me, that there 
needs nothing more than that; for if he 
conſent to all Laws as (hall be preſented 
to him, you may reform your Govern: 
ment ſufficicntly, or elſe it is your own 
fault. 

Eng. Gent. We have ſhewed already, 
and (hall do more hercatter, that no Laws 
can be executed till our government be 
mended:and it you mean we ſhould make 
ſuch as ſhould mend that C beſides tharit 
would be a better method to capitulate 
that, before you make choice of your 
Prince, as wile people have done in all 
ages, andthe Cardinals doat Rome inthe 
Conclave before they choole their Pope ) 
I fay beſides this, it 1s not to be taker» for 

granted 
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granted that any Bills that tend to make 
conhiderable alterations in the adminiltra- 
tion, ( and ſuch we havenced of, as you 
will tce anon ) would c<ither 1n that caſe 
be offered or conſcnted to 5 both Prince 
and People being lo ready to cry out up- 
oa Fortz-one, and tobe frighted with the 
name of a Commern-wealtk,cven now when 
we think Popery is at the door 5 which 
ſome people then will think fartheroff,and 
ſo not care to make ſo great alterations 
10 Keep it outs Lelides the great Men and 
favourites of the new Prince will think it 
hard that their Kingſhould be ſobounded 
and limited both in power and Revenue, 
that he ſhall have no means to exerciſe his 
liberality cowards ther, and ſo may uſe 
their intereſt and eloquence in both 
Houſes to difluadc them from preſſing fo 
hard upon a Prince who 1s a true zealous 
Protcſtant,and has al waics headed thatpar- 
ty and who is jultly admired, if not ador- 
edbythe people « and conficering too that 
all the power they leave him, will ferve 
but to enable him ro defend us the better 
from Popery and Arbitrary power ; for 
which latter Monaxchy was firſt Inſtitut» | 


ed. Thus we may exerciſe during a Parlia- 
ment 
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ment or two, love-tricks between the 
Prince and his people, and 1niutate the 
hony-moon that continued for aboutrwo 
years after his Majeſties Reſtauration till 
the 11] management of affairs and the 
new grevances that ſhall ariſe (which will 
be ſure never to fail till our true cure be 
ctfeacd, notwithſtanding the care of the 
new King and his Councellors)(hall awake 
en the diſcontents of the people, and then 
they will. curtetherime 1n which they made 
this clection of a Prince, and the grear 
men for not hindring them. Then men 
will be reckoning up the diſconrents of 
the Pecrs, ſometime after they had made 
a ra(h choice of H. the 7th in the field, 
who (had then no title) when they ſaw 
how he made uſe of the power they gave 
hin to I{icn their greatneſs, and to for- 
tilie him{ſclt upon their ruins 3 when it 
comestothis,and that rheGoverning party 
comes to be but ahttle faction,the people 
(who never know the true cauſe of thu 
diſtemper ) will be looking out abroad 
who has the Lawtul title ( if the nexr 
Heir be not inthe meantime with an Ar- 
my of Exghſh and Strangers in the ficld 
here, as is molt likely ) and look upon the 


Prince 
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Prince of Orange, or the next -of kin, as 
their future Saviour (in caſethe Duke be 
dead in the mean time,and ſothe cauſe of 
all their diſtruſt taken away) thus moſt 
men, not only diſcontented perſons, but 
the peoplcin general, lookt upon his Ma- 
jcſty that now is, as their future deliverer 
during ourlate diſtractions, when his con- 
dition was ſo weak that he had ſcarce 
whercwithall to ſubſiſt, and his enemies 
powerful at home ard victorious abroad, 
which will not be I tcar, our caſe. I Pro- 
pheſy then (becauſe you will have me 
uſe this word ) that if Nobles or people 
make any ſuch unfurtunatechoice as this 
during the diſtractions we may be inupon 
his Majeſties death, we ſhall not only miſs 
our cure, or haveit deferred till another 
Government makeitz but remain in the 
confuſion we now [utter under; and bc- 
lides, that ſhall be ſure to feel, firſt or 
laſt, the calamity of a Civil and Forcign 
War, and in the meantime to be in per- 
tual fearof it, and ſuffer all the burden 
and charge which is neceſlary to provide 
for it, beſides all the other ill conſequen- 
ces of a ſtanding Army. To conclude, 
I aflure you in the Faith of a Chriſtian, 
that 
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that 1 have made this diſcourſe ſolely and 
ſingly out of zeal and afiectionto the In- 
tereſt of my Countrey,and not at all with 
the leaſt intention to favour or promote 
the Cauſe or Intereſt of the D. of Tork, 
or to diſparage the Duke of Monmonth, 
from whom | never received theleaſt un- 
kindnc{s, nor ever had the honour to be 
in his Company ; and to whom I ſhall 
ever pay reſpect ſuitable to his high Birth 
and M-rit. 

Noble Ven, Well, Sir, your Reaſon- 
ing in this point has extreamly ſatisfied 
mez and the Dottor, I ſuppoſe, was ſo 
before, as he averred; therefore pray let 
us go on where we left. 

= CZent, I cannot take ſo much up* 
on me as to be Dictator in the Method 
of onr Cure, ſince cither of you is a 
thouſand times better qualified for ſuch 
an Office, and therefore (hall henceforth 
deſire to be an Auditor, 

Dog. Pray, Sir, let us not ſpend time 
in Compliments, but be pleaſed to pro- 
ceed in this buſineſs, and we doubt not 
but as you have hitherto wonderfully 
d:lighted us, fo you will gratifie us in 
concluding it, 

Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. 1 fee I maſt obey rou, but 
pray help me, and tell me in the firſt 
place, whether you do not both bclieve, 
that as the caſa carnſarum of all our Di- 
{trations is (as has been proved ) the 
breach of our Government ; ſo thar the 
immediate Cauſcs ar? two: Firſt , The 
great diſtruſt on both fides between the 
King and his People and Parliament ; the 
firſt tearing that his Power will be ſo lef- 
ſened by degrees, that at length it will 
not be able to keep the Crown upon his 
head: And the latter ſeeing all things in 
diſorder, and that the Laws arcnot exc- 
cuted ( which is the {ccond of the two 
Cauſes) fear the King intends to change 
the Government, and be Arbitrary, 
Noble Ven, 1 am a Stranger , but 
( though I never reflected ſo much upon 
the Original Cauſe, as I have done ſince I 
heard you diſcourſe of it ) yet I ever 
thought that thoſe two were the Cauſes 
of the Unquietneſs of this Kingdom: I 
mean the Jealoulic betweenthe King and' 
his People, and the Inexecution of the 
t Laws of Calling Parliaments An- 
nually, and letting them fit to diſpatch 
their Afﬀairs : I underſtand this in the 
time 
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time of His Majeſtics Grand-Father, aad 
Father, more than in His 0:yn Rengn, 

Eng. Gent. Then whocver can abſolute» 
ly lay theſe two Cauſes allcep for ever, 
will arrive to a perfeft Curez which I 
conceive no way of doing, but that the 
King l11ve a great deal more Power or a 
zreat deal lefs : And you know that what 
gous out of the King mult go into the 
People, and ſowvice verſa ; Infomuch that 
the Pcople muſt have a great deal more 
Power, or a great deal lels: Now it 1s no 
queſtion, bur eithcr of theſe two, would 
rather increaſe their Power than dimt- 
nilh it 5 ſo that if this cannot be made up” 
by the Wiſdom of this Age, we may fee 
in the next; that both the King will en» 
deavour tobe altogether without a Parlia» 
ment, and the Parhament to be without 
a King, 

Dod. I begin to ſmell, that you would 
be nibbling at the pretence which ſome 
had before his Majeſticy Reſtauration,of a 
Commonwealth or Democracy. 

Eng. Gent. No, I abhor the thoughts 
of wilhing, much leis endeavouring any 
ſuch thing, during theſe Circumſtances 
we are now 115 That is, under Oaths ot 

Q 2 Obe- 
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Obedience toa Lawfal King. And truly 
if any Themiſt»cles ſhould make to me. 
ſuch a Propolal, 1 ſhould give the ſame 
Judgment concerning it, that Ariſtides 
did in ſuch a Cale. The Story is ſhort ; 
Aﬀerthe War between the Greeks and the 
Perſians was ended, a! NXerxes driven 
out of Greece, the whol. Fleet of the Gre- 
can Confederates (execpt that of Athens 
which was gone home) lay in a great Ar. | 
Jenal (ſuch as were then in uſe) upon the | 
Coaſt of Attica 3d uringtheir abode there, 
1hemiflo:ler har: angues one day the Peo» 
ple of Atho rr (ay was then the Cuſtome) 
and tells them, thit he had a «defign In 
his heal, which would be of Infinite pro- 
fit and advantage tothe Commonwealth ; 
But that it could not be executed with 
out the Order and Authority of them, 
and that it did likewile require ſecreſie 5 
and if it were declared there in the Mar- 
ket-place, where Strangers as well as Ci- 
tizens might be preſent, it could not be 
concealed, and theretore propoſed it to 
their conſideration what ſhould be done 
in it: it was at lenoth concluded that The- 
miſtocles (hould propoſe itto Ariſtides,and 


if he did next morning acquaint the cs 
ple | 
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ple that he gave h;'s approbarion to it, ut 
ſhould be procec.':d in: Themiſtocles in- 
| torms him thit the whole Fleet of their 
| Confederates ir the Wor againſt the Medes 
| had butalen themicives to tlie great Ar- 
lenal upon their Coalt, v hor hey might 
be calily fi.cd, and then the {rhLerzars 
would remain ablolute Valters of rhe 
Sea, and fo give Lawto all Creccet when 
EP Cams the next diy to deliver his 
Judgment ro the People, he toll them 
| that the bulineh> propoſe. ly Themiftos 

cer, was indeed very alvantugeons, and 
profitable to the Arbertirsy Vor withal, 
| the moſt Wicked and Villanous Attempt 


that ever was undertaken s wpon which 
It was wholly Ind ahide. And the ſame 
JaIgment do | give, D: or, of your Des 
macrary at this iyme, But to retuin to the 
place where I was, I do belive that this i 
difference may calily be terminated very 4 
fairly, and that or Houſe necd not be F 
pulled down, and a new once buik 3 but 
may be very ealily repair', ſo that it 
may laſt many hundred years. 

Noble Ven. I begin to perceive that 
you aimat this, That the King mult give 
ihe People more Power, as [ery the 
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Third, and King John did, or the Parlia- 
ment muſt give the King more, as you 
ſaid they did in France 1n the time of 
Lewis the Eleventh ; or clſe that it will 
come in time to a War again, 

Eng. Gent. You may pleaſe to know, 
that in all timcs hitherto, the Parliament 
never demanded any thing of the King, 
whercin the Intereſt and Government of 
the Kingdom was concerned ( excepting 
Adts of - ona) brag yer founded their 
demands upon their Right, not only be« 
cauſe it might ſeem unreaſonable for them 
to be carncſt with him togivethem that 
which was his own, but allo becauſe they 
cannot chuſe but know, that all Powers 
which are Fundamentally and Lawfully 
in the Crown, were placed there upon 
the firſt Inſtitution of our Government , 
to capacitate the Prince to Govern and 
ProteC&t his People : So that for the Par- 
lament to ſeek to take from him ſuch 
Authority, were to be felo de ſe, as we 
call a ſelf- Homicide; but as in ſomg Di- 
ſtempers of the Body the Head ſuffers as 
well as the Inferiour parts, ſo that it is 
not poſſihle for it, to order, dire&t and 
provide for the whole Body as its Office 
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requires, fince the Wiſdom and Power 
which is placed there, is given by God 
to that end ; In which Caſe, though the 
Diſtemper of the Body may begin from 
the Diſeaſe of ſome other part, or from 
the maGof B!o9d. or putrefaction of other 
Humoursz yet fince that noble part is ſo 
affeRed by it, that Reaſon ard Diſcourſe 
fails, therefore to reſtore this again, Re» 
medics muſt be apply'd to, and poſſibly 
Humours or Vapours drawn trom the 
Head it (elf, that ſo it may be able to 
Govern and Reign over the Body as it 
did before, or elle the whole Man, like 
a Slave, muſt be ruled and guided ab 
extrinſeco, that is by ſome Keeper : So it 
is now with us, in our Politick Diſcaſe, 
where granting ( if you pleaſe) that the 
Diſtemper does not proceed from the 
Head, but the Corruption of other parts, 
yet in the Cure, Applications muſt be 
made to the Head as well as tothe Mem» 
bers, if we mean poor England ſhall re- 
cover its former perfect health; and there» 
fore it will be found, perhaps, Eſſential 
to our being, to ask ſomething ( in the 
condition wenow are)to which the King 
as yet may havea Rightz and which cx- 
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cept he pleaſe to part with, the Phenomes- 
na of Government cannot be falved ; That 
!ts, our Laws cannot be execute! ; nor 
Magna Charta it ſclf made prafticable ; 
and ſo both Prince and People, that is, 
the Polity of Ergland, muſt die of this 
Diſeaſe, or by this Delirium muſt be Go- 
verned, ab extrinſeco, and tall to the Lot 
cf ſome Foregin Power. 

Nible Ven. But, Sir, ſince the buli- 
neſs is come to this Dilemma, why may 
not the King ask more Power of the Par- 
liament, as well as they of him? 

Erg. Gent No queſtion but our pre- 
ſent Counceilours and Courtiers would 
be nibbling at that bait again, if they had 
another Parliament that would take Pen- 
ſions for their Votes ; But in one that 1s 
come freſh from the People, and under- 
ſtand their Senſe and Grievances very 
well, I hardly believe they will attempt 
it; for both Council and Parliament muſt 
needs know by this time-a-day, that the 
Cauſe of all our Diſtractions coming (as 
has been ſaid an trundred times ) from the 
King's having a greater Power already 
than the condition of Property at this 
preſent can admit , without Confuſion 


and 
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and Diſorder: It is not like to mend Mat- 
ters for them to give him more, except 
they will deliver up to him at the ſame 
inſtant their Poſlſetſions, and Right to 
their Lands, and become Naturally and 
Politically his Slaves. 

Noble Ven. Since there muſt be a vo- 
Juntary parting with Power, I fear your 
Cure will prove long and ineffectul, and 
we Reconcilers ſhall, I fear, prove like 
our devout Cappuckin at Venice ;, this poor 
Mans name was Fra. Barnardino da Odine, 
and was eſteemed a very holy Man, as 
well as an excellent Preacher, infomuch 
that he was appointed to Preach the Lent 
Sermons 1n one of our principal Chur- 
ches, which he performed at th;g begin- 
ing with ſo much Eloquence, and Ap- 
plauſe, that the Church was daily croud- 
ed three hours before the Sermon was to 
begin 3 the eſteem and veneration this 
poor Fryar was in, elevated his Spirit a 
little too high to be contained within 
the bounds of reaſon 3 but before his De- 
lirium was perceived, he told his Audito- 
ry one day, that the true Devotion of 
that People, and the care they had to 
come to hear his word Preached, had 
been 


been ſo acceptable to God and to the Vir- 
gine, that they had vouchſafed to Inſpire 
him with the knowledg of an Expedicnt, 
which hedid not doubt, but would make 
Men happy & juſt evenin this Life, & that 
the Fleſh ſhould no longer luſt again{t the 
Spirit 3 but that he would not acquaint 
them with it at that preſent , bccauſe 
ſomething was to be done on their parts 
to make them capable of this great Blef- 
ſing, which was to pray zealoully for a 
happy Succeſs upon his Endeavours, and 
to Faſt, and to viſit the Churches to that 
end; therefore he defired them to come 
the Wedneſday following to be made ac- 
quainted with this blciled Expedicnt, 
You may Imagine how deſirous our Peo- 
le were, to hear ſomething more of this 
Fifth-Monarchy; I will ſhorten my Sto- 
ry, and tcl! you nothing of what croud- 
ing there was all night, and what quar- 
relling for places in the Church; nor with 
what difficulty the Safjr, who were ſent 
by the Magiſtrate to keep the Paece, and 
to make way for the Preacher to get into 
the Pulpit, did both ; But up he got, and 
after a long preamable of detiring more 
Prayers, and Addrefi,og himſelf to our 
Senate 
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Senate to Mediate with the Pope, that a 
week might be ſet apart for a Jubil:c and 
Faſting three days all over the Chrilti- 
an We1ld, to {torm Heaven with Maſles, 
Pravers, Faſting and Almes to proſper 
bis Deſigns 3 he began to open the Mat- 
ter, That the Cauſc of all the Wickediicls 
aad Sin, and by Conſequence of a!l the 
Miſeries and Afﬀiiction which is 1n the 
World, ariſing from the ermity which 
is between God and the Devil, by which 
means God was often crofs'd in his Ir- 
tentions of good to Mankind here, ar 
hereafter, the Devil by his tempratior's 
making us uncapable of the Wiicy ar d 
Favour of our Creator; thcr« tore he kad 
a Detign (with the helps betore menticn- 
ed) to mediate with Almighty God,T hat if 
he would pardon the Devil, and recc1vs 

him into his Favour again after fo lors a 
time of Baniſhment and Imprifonmer: 4 
and not to take all his power from bias, 
but to leave him ſo much as might Co 
good to Man, and not hurt; which he 
doubted not but he would imploy thar 
way, after ſuch reconciliation was mace, 
which his Faith would not let him que- 


iton, You may jude< vhat the nume- 
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rous Auditory thought of this 3 Icanon- 
ly tel! you, that he had a different: fort 
of Company at his return, from what he 
had when he came, for the M-1 left him 
to the Boys, who with great Hoops 1n- 
ſtead 6F Acclamations, b:o12ht him to 
the Gordola, which conveyed himto the 
Redentor, where he lodged ; And [ never 
had the curioſity to enquire what became 
of him after. 

DoF. I thank you heartily for this In- 
termcls e you have learnt ſomething 
in Fzglasd -\ tor, I aſſure you, we have 
been thuſe rwenty Years turning this, 


' . andall (c:rious Ditconrles into Ridicule 
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but yet your Similitude 1s very pat ; for 
inevery Parliament that has been in Eng- 
land theſe ſixty Years, we have had no- 
table Conteſts between the Seed of the 
Serpent, and the Seed of the Woman. 
Ene. Gent. Well Sir, 'we have had a 
Michael here in our Age, whohasdriven 
out Lacifer, an:] reſtored the true Deity 
to his Power: but where Omnipotency 


is wanting ( which differs the Frier's Caſe, 


and mine ) the Devil of Civil War and 
Confuſion may get up again, if he be not 
laid by prudence and Vertuz, and better 

Con- 
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Conjurers than any we have yet at 
Court. 

Noble V:n. Well Gentlemen, I hope 
you have pardoned me for my Farce. 
But, to be alittle more ſerious, pray tell 
m2 how you will induce the King to 
give up ſo muchot his Right as:nay ſerve 
your turn? Would you have the Parlia- 
ment make War with him again ? 

Eng. Gent. There cannot, nor ought 
to he, any Change, but by his Majeſty's 
free Conſent 3 for belides, that a War is 
to be abhorred by all Venthat love their 
Country , any Conteſt of that kind in . 
this caſe (viz. to take away the leaſt part 
of the Kings _— could be -aſtified by 
no man living. Ifay, beſides that, a Ci- 
vil War has miſcarried in our days, which 
was founded ( at leaſt pretendedly ) up- 
on Defence of the People's own Rights: 
In which, although they had as clear a 
Victory in the end, as ever any Conteſt 
upon Earth had, yet could they never 
reap the leaſt advantage in the World by 
it : but went from one Tyranny to ano- 
ther, from Barebones Parliament, to 
Crommwell's Reign 3 from that, to a Com- 
mittee of Safety z leaving thoſe Grave 

Men 
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Men, who managed Afeairs at the begin 
ning, amazed toſee new Men, and new 
Principles Governing England. And this 
induced them to Co-operate to bring 
things back jt where they were before 
the War. Therefore this Remedy will 
be cither none,or worſe than the Diſcale : 
'It not being now as it was in the Barons 
time, when the Lord who led out his 
Men, could bring them back again when 
he pleaſed, and Rule them 1n the mean 
time, 'bcing his Vaſſals.. But now there 
is no Man of ſo much Credit, but that 
one who behaves himſclt bravely in the 
War, ball out-vye him; and, pofitbly, 
be able to do what he pleaſes with the 
Army andthe Government : And in this 
corrupt Age, it is ten to one, he will ra- 
ther do Hurt than Good with the Power 
he acquires. But becauſe you ask me 
how we would perſwade the King to this? 
I anſwer, by the Parliament's humbly 
Remonſtrating to His Majeſty, that it is 
/ his own Intereſt, Preſervation , Quiet 
| andtrue Greatneſs, to put an end to the 
& Diſtrattions of his Subjefts, and that it 
' Þ cannot be done any other way, and to 
deſire him to enter intodebate with _ 
cn 
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Men Authorized by them, to ſce if there 
can be any other means than what they 
{hall ofi-r tro compoſe things; if they find 
there way, then to embrace it, other- 
wiſe to inliſt upon their own Propoſals : 
and if in the a cannot obtain thoſe 
Requelts, which they think the only ef- 
ſential means to preſerve their Country, 
then to beg their Diſmiſtion, that they 
may not ſtay, and be partakers in the 
Ruin of it. Now, my Reaſons why the 
King will pleaſe to grant this, after the 
thorough diſcufling of it, are two. Firſt, 
Becauſe all great Princes have ever made 
up Matters with their Subjefts upon ſuch 
Conteſts, without coming to Extremi- 
ties. The two greateſt, and moſt Valiant 
of our Princes, were Edward the Firſt, 
and his Grandchild Edward the Third : 
theſe had very great Demands made 
them by Parliaments, and granted them 
allz as you may ſee upon the Statute- 
Book. Edward the Second, and Richard 
the Second, onthe contrary, refuſed all 
things till they were brought to Extre- 
mity. There 15a Memorable Example in 
the Greek Story of Theopompus King of 
Sparta; whoſe Subjes finding the Go» 
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vernment in diſorder for want of ſome 
Perſons that might be a Check upon the 
great Power of the King, propoſed to 
him the Creation of the Ephores (Officers 
who made that City ſo great and Famous 
afterwards). The King finding by their 
Reaſons { which were unanſwerable, as [ 

think ours now are), that the whole Go- 
vernment of Sparta was near its Ruin, 

without ſuch a Cure ; and conſidering 
that he had more to loſe in that Diſorder 
than others, freely granted their deſires ; 
for which being derided by his Wife, who 
asked him what a kind of Monarchy he 

would leave to his Son ? anſwered, a ve- 

ry good one, becauſe it will be a very 

laſting one. Which brings on my Second 

Reaſon, for which I believe the King will 

grant theſe things; becauſe he cannot 

any way mend himſelf, nor his Condi- 

tion, if he do not. 

Noble Ven. You have very fully con- 
vinced meof twothings: Firſt, That we- 
have noreaſon to expect or believe that 
the Parliament will ever increaſe the 
Kings Power : And then, that the King 
cannot by any way found himſclf a New, 


and more abſolute Monarchy, except he 
can 
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can al:cr th: Condition of Property , 
which I think we may take for granted 
to be impoſſible. But yet, I know not 
why we may not ſuppoſe that ( although 
he cannot eſtabliſh to all Poſterity ſuck 
an Empire) he may, notwithſtanding , 
change the Government at the preſent z 
and calling Parliaments no more, admi- 
niſter it by force, as it s done in France, 
for ſome goo time. 

Eng, Cent. In France it has been a long 
Work; and although that Tyranny was 
begun, as has been ſaid, by Petition 
from the States themſclves, not to be a(- 
fembler] any more : yet the Kings ſince, 
intimeof great Diſtraction, have thoughr 
fit to convocate them again 3 as they did 
in the Civil Wars thrice: Once at Orle- 
ans, and twiceat Blojzs. I would not re- 
peat what | have (o tediouſly diſcourſed 
of concerning France already, but only 
to intreat you to remember that our Na- 
tion has no ſuch poor and numerousGen- 
try, which draw better Revenues from 
the King's Purlc, than they can from their 
own Eſtates ; all our country people con- 
fiſting of Rich Nobility and Gentry, of 
Wealthy Yeomen, and oft Poor Younger 
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Brothers who have little or nothing, 
and can never raiſe their Companies, if 
they ſhould get Commiſſions, without 
their Elder Brothers Aftiſtance amongſt 
his Tenants, or elſe with the free conſent 
and deſire of the People, which, in this 
caſe, would hardly be afforded them. 
But we will (ſuppoſe there be idle People 
enough to make an Army, and that the 
King has Money enough to Arm and 
Raiſe them : And I will grant too, to a- 
void tediouſneſs (although I do not think 
it poſſible) that the people will at the firſt, 
for fear, receive thcm into their Houſes, 
and Quarter them againſt Law; ray, 
pay the Money which ſhall be by Illegal 
Edidcts, impoſed upon the SubjeRs to pay 
them; Yet is it poſſible an Army can 
continue any time to enflave their own 
Country ? Can they reſiſt the Prayers, 
or the Curſes of their Fathers, Brothers, 
Wives, Mothers, Siſters, and of all Per- 
ſons wherever they frequent? Upon 
this Account all the Greek Tyrants were 
of very ſhort Continuance z who being 
in chief Magiſtracy and Credit in their 
Commonwealths, by means of Soldiers 
and Satellites, uſurped the Soveraignty. 
Burt 
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But did ever any of them, excepting DDic- 
232, leave it to his Son ? Who was dri- 
ven out within leſs than a year ofrer his 
Fathers death. Many Armicsof the Na- 
tives have deſtroyed Tyrannics: So the 
Decemvirate was ruined at Rome, the I ar- 
gitins expelled before that: Our own 
Country haf been a Stage, even in our 
time, where this Tragedy has been ſuf- 
ficiently acted 3 for the Army, after the 
War was done, fearing the Monarchy 
ſhould be reſtored again, held Councils, 
got Agitatorsz and though there were 
ofcen very ſevere Executions upon the 
Ring-lcaders, did at length, by their per- 
ſeverance, neceſlitate their Oftcers to 
joyn with them (having many good Head» 
pieces of the Party to adviſe them); and 
ſo broke all Treaties, ad the Parlia- 
ment too, adhering to a {mall Party ct 
them who conſented to lay ahide Kingly 
Government, and afterwards drove them 
away too, fearing they would continue to 
Govern 1n Oligarchy. I am far from ap- 
_ this way they uſed, 1n which they 
roke all Laws, Divine and Humane, Po- 
litical and Moral: But I urge it only to 


ſhew how ealily an Army of Natives is 
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to be deluded with the Name of Liberty, 
and brought to pull down any thing 
waich their Ring-leaders tell them tends 
to en{laving their Country. *Tis true, 
this Army was afcerwazds cheated by 
theirGeneral; who without their Know- 
ledge, much leſs Content, one Morning, 
ſuddenly -made himfclt Tyrant of his 
Country. It as true, that their Reputa- 
tion ( not their Arms) ſupportcd him 10 
that State forſome time + but it 1s certai1 
that they did very often, and to the laſt, 
refuſe tobe inſtrumental to levy Moneys, 
though for their own pay: and {p he, a- 
gainſt his Will, was fain to call from time 
to time Parliamentary Conventions. And 
It is molt certain thathe did, in the Sick- 
neſs of which he dicd, ofcen complain 
that his Army would not goa ſtep farther 
with him: and, de faVo, ſome Months 
after his death, they did dethrone his 
Son, and reſtore the Remainder of the 
old Parliament, upon promiſe made to 
them in ſecret (by the Demogogues of 
that Aſſembly ) that a Commonwealth 
ſhould be ſpeedily framed andletled. 
Noble Ver. Sir, Lam ſatisfied that an Army 


raiſed hcre on a ſudden, and which never 
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ſaw an Enemy, could not be brought to 
att ſuch high things for the Ruin of their 
own Government z nor polhibly, would 
be any way able to reliſt the Fury and In- 
ſurrection of the people. But what ſay you 
of a Forrcign Army, raiſed by your King 
abroad, and brought over, whole Officers 
and Soldiers ſhall have no Acquaintance 
or Relations among(t the people here? 

' Eng. Gent. All Force: of that kind muſt 
be cither Auxiliartes or Mercenaries : 
Auxiliaries are ſuch as arc ſcat by ſome 
Neighbour Prince or State, with their 
own Colours, and paid by them(clves: 
though poſlibly, the Prince who demands 
them may furniſh the Money. ' + hefe 
uſually return home again, when the oc- 
calion, for which they were demanded, 
is over: But whether they do or not, if 
they be not mixed and over-ballanced 
with Forces which depend upon the 
Prince who calls them, but that the whole 
Weight and power lics tn them, they will 
certainly, firſt or laſt, ſcize that Country 
for their own Soveraign. And as for 
Mercenaries, they muſt [be raiſed ('tis 
true) with the Money of the Prince wha 
needs them, but by the Authority an4 
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Credit of ſome Great Perſons who are to 
Lead and Command them: Andtheſe, in 
all Occations, have made theirown Com- | 
mander Princezas F. Sforz1at Milan drove 
out by this tnick the Viſconti , ancient 
Dukes of that State; and the Mamalukes 
in Feypt made themlclves a Military 
Commonwealth. Sothar the way of an 
Army here would either be no Remedy 
at all, or one very much worſe than the 
Diſcaſe to the Prince himſclf. | 
Notile Yen. Well Sir, 1 begin to be of 
Opinion, that any thing the King can 
grant the Parliament (eſpecially luch a 
Parhament as this is, which conſiſts of 
Men of very great Eſtates, and ſg can 
have no intereſt to defire Troubles) will 
nor be ſo 1nconvenient to him, as to en- 
deavour to break the Government by 
force, But why may he not, for this 
time, by ſoothing them, and offering 
them great Alliances abroad for the Inte- 
reſt of Frgland, and ballancing Matters 
in Exrope more caven than they have 
been; and, in fine, by offering them a 
War with the French, to which Nation 
they have fo great a "hatred; lay them 
a\icep, and get good ſtore of _— and 
ave 
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ſtave off this ſevere Cure you ſpeak of, 
at leaſt, for ſome time longer ? 

Eng. Gent. There has been ſomething , 
of this done too lately ; and there is a 
Gentleman hes in the Tower, who 1s to 
anſwer for it. But you may pleaſe to 
underſtand, that there 1s fearce any a- 
mong!t the middle fort of People, muca 
leſs within the Walls of the Houſe of 
Commons, who do not perfectly know, 
that we can have no Alliance with any 
Nation in the World that will ignitie any 
thing to them, or toour ſelves, till our 
Government be redreſſed and new model- 
led. And therefore, though there were 
an Army Landed in this Ifland, yet that 
we muſt p there, before we are fit 
to repulſe them, or defend our {clves. 
And the fear andſcnſe of this People uni- 
verſally is, that if we ſhould have any 
War, either for our own Concerns, or 
for thole of our Allies, whilſt Matters re- 
main as they do at home , it would cer- 
tainly come to this paſs, that either be- 
ing beaten, we ſhould ſubject this King- 
dom to an Invaſion, at a time when we 
are 11 a very ill conditionto repell it ; or 
elſe, if we were Victorious, that our 
R 4 Cour- 
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Courtiers and Counſcllors iz fragranteCor 
as the French cry, d'emble), would employ 
that Mettle and good Fortuncto try ſome 
ſuch Concluſions at home as we have been 
diſcourſling of. And therefore, ifany War 
ſhould be undertaken without Parliament, 
you ſhould fee the People rejoyce as mucty 
at any diſaſter our Forces thould recerve, 
as they did when the Scots {erzed the four 
Northern Countics in 1639. Or before 
that, when we were beaten at the Ile of 
Rhee, or when we had any Lols in the 
laſt War with Hol/ard, And this Joy 1s 
not ſo unnatural as it may ſeem to thoſe 
who do not conſider the Cauſe of it ; 
which 1s the breach of our old Govern- 
ment, and the neceiiity our Governors 
are under to make ſume new expert- 
ments : And the fear we are in, that any 
Proſperity may make them able to” try 
them, either with Effect, or at leaſt with 
Impunity. Which Contideration made 
a Court-Droll ſay lately to His Majcſty, 
( who ſeemed to wonder why his ſabjetts 
hated the French ſo much ); Sir, it is be- 
cauſe you love them, and c{pouſe their 
Intereſt: Andif you would diſcover this 
Truth clearly, you may pleaſe to make 
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War with the King of France; andthen 
you ſhall ſee, that this People will nor 
only love them , take their parts, and 
wilh them Succeſs ; but will exccedingly 
rejoyce when they are Victorious in fink- 
ing your Ships, or defeating your Forces. 
And this is ſufficient to anſwer your Pro- 
poſal for Alliances abroad, and for a War 
with France. Beſides this (to wind all 
up in a Word) it is not to be imagined, - 
that ſo good and wile a Prince as we have 
at this time ſhould ever be induced (when = 
he comes to underſtand pertectly his own 
Condition) to let hisown Intereſt (grant- 
ing his Power to be to, which 1s very 
falſe) contc(t with the Safcty and Preſer- 
vation of his People, tor which only it 
was given him; or that he will be any 
way tenacious of ſuch Prercgatives, as 
now, bya natural Revolution ot Political 
Circumſtances, are fo far from continu- 
ing uſctul to his Governirg the People, 
that they are the only Remors and Ob- 
ſtacle of all Government, Settlement and 
Order. For His Majelty mult needs 
know, that all Forms of regulating Man- 
kind under Laws were ordained by Ged 
and Man,for the Happinebs and Security of 
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the Governcd.and not for the Intereſt and 
Greatncſs of thoſe who rulz ; unleſs where 
there is M:lijor N.:tir i: the Cale.So God 
Governs Man tor his own Glory only, 
and Men Reign over Beaſts for their own 
Uſe and Service 3 and where an Abſolute 
Prince rules ovcr his own Servants whom 
he feeds and pays ( as we have ſaid), or 
the Maſter of a great and n: = Fa- C 
mily Governs his Houthold ; they 

both bound by the Law of God and Na- 
ture, and by their ovn Intereit, ro do 
them Juſtice, and nt 1»/aire or Tyra- 
nize over them, raci- than the neceſhity 

of preſgrving their Empire and Authurt- 

ty requires, 

De#. But Sir, conſidering the drfhcul- 

ty which will be found in the King, and 
poſlibly in the Parliament too, to come 
up to ſo great an alteration at the firſt, 
and the danger that may happen by 'our 
remaining long | in this unſcrled Condi- 
tion, which does hourly expoſe us to in- 
numzrable hazards, both at home, 'and 
from abroad; why may we not begin, 
and lay the Foundation now, by rerftov- 
ing all His Majeſty's preſent Council by 
Parliament; which is no new thing, bur 
hath 
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hath been often practiſed in many Kings 
Reigns ? 

Eng. Gent. Firſt, the Council, that'is, 
the Privy Council which you mean, 1: 
no part of our Government, as we may 
have occaſion to ſhew hereafter ; nor 1s 
the King obliged by any Fundamental 
Law, or by any Ac& of Parliament to 
hearken to their Advice, or ſo much as to 
ask it; and if you ſhould make'one on 
purpoſe, belides that it would not be fo 
cffeCtual as what we may propoſe, it 
would be tull as hard to go down either 
with King or Parliament. Bur belides all 
this, you would ſee ſome of theſe Coun- 
{c}lours ſonominated by Parliament, per- 
haps prove honeſt, and then they would 
be forced to withdraw as ſome lately did, 
becauſe they found, I ſuppoſe, that till 
the Adminiſtration be alter'd, it 1s im- 
poſſible that their Councils can be im- 
braced, or any thing be acted by them 
which may tend to the good of their 
Country; thoſe who have not fo great 
a ſence of Honour and Integrity, will 
be preſently corrupted by their own In- 
tere(t, whilſt the Prince is left in poſſeſſit- 
on of all thoſe baits and means to anſwer 
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ſuch Mens eftpeQations : It being moſt 
certain, that if you have a muſty Veſlel, 
and by conſequence diſhike the Beer which 
comes out of it, and draw it out, cauſing 
the Barrel to be imm<diatcly hll'd with 
good and ſound Liquor, it is certain by ex- 
perience, that both vour new Drink,and 
all chat ever you ſhall pur into the Cask, 
till it be raken in pieces, and th: Pipes fha- 
ved, and new model'd, wil! bz full as 
muſty, and unſavoury as the tirſt which 
you found fault with. 

Noble Ven. Now, Sir, I think we are 
at an end of our Queſtions, and I for my 
part am convinced, that as the King can- 
not better himſelf any way by falling our 
with his people at this time, to that his 
goodne(s and wiſdom is ſuch, that he will 
rather chuſe to imitate the moſt glorious 
and generous of his predeceſflors, as Ed 
ward the Firſt, and Edward the Third, 
than thoſe who were of lefs worth, 
and more unfortunate, as Edward the 
Second, and Richard the Szcond. And 
therefore we are now ready to hear 
what you would think fit to ask of fo 
exccllent a Prince. 

Eng, Gent. I never undertook to beſo 
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Preſumptuous 3 there 1s a Parliament to 
ſit ſpeedily, and certainly they are the fir- 
teſt every way to ſearch into ſuch mat- 
ters; and to anticipate their wiſdom 
would be unreaſonable, and might give 
them juſt offence. Zut becauſe all thistit- 
tle tattle may not go for nothing, I ſhall 
preſume to give you my thoughts, how 
the Cure muſt be wrought, without de- 
ſcending to particulars. The Cauſe Im- 
mediate (as we have ſaid) of our Diſeaſe, 
1s the incxccution of our Laws; anditis *®: 
moſt true, that when that is alter'd for | 
the better, and that all our Laws are duly 
executed, we are in health 5 for as we can \# 
never have the entire benefit of them, till | 
our Government 15 upon a right Baſis; ſo F 
whenever we cnjoy this happineſs, to { 
have the full benclit of thoſe Conſtitutt- 
ons, which were made by our Anc:<{tors 
for our ſafe and orderly living, our Go- 
vernment 15upon a ri7ht Balisz therefore 
we mult enquire into the Cauſe why our 
Laws are not executed, & when you have 
found and taken away that Cauſe, all is 
well, The Cauſe can be no other 
than this, That the King is told, an4 does 
believe, that moltof theſe great Charters 
or 
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or Rights of the peoplc,of which we now 
chiefly treat, arc again(t his Majeſties In- 
tereſt, though this be very falſe ( as has 
been ſaid) yet we will not diſpute it at 
this time, but take 1t for granted, ſo that 
the King having the Supreme exccation 
of the Laws in his hand,cannot be reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſed to be willing to execute 
them whenever he can chuſe whether he 
will doit or no; it being natural for eve- 
ry "man not to do any thing againſt his 
own Intereſt when he can help tt ; now 
when you have thought well what it 
ſhould be that gives the King a Liberty 
to chuſe whether any part of the Law 
{hall be currant or no, you will find that 
it isthe great Power the King enjoys in 
the Government ; when the Parliament 
hath diſcovered this, they will no doubt 
demand of his Majeſty an abatement of 
his Royal Prerogative in thoſe matters 
only which concern our enjoyment of 
our All, that is our Lives, Liberties and 
Eſtates, and leave his Royal Power entire 
and untoucht 1n all the other branches of 
it; when this is done, we ſhall be as if 
ſome great Heroe had performed the ad- 


venture of diſſolving the Inchantment 
we 
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we have been under ſomany years. And 
all ovr Statutes from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, trom Alacra Charts to that for 
burying in Woollen, will ';e current, and 
we ſha)! -cither fear the bringing in Po- 
pery, nor Arbitrary Fower m the Inter- 
vals of Parliament, neither will there be 
any Diſlentionsin them ; all Cauſes of Fa- 
&ions between the Country and Court- 
party being entirely abolilht ; ſo that the 
People ſhall have no reaſon to diſtruſt 
their Prince, nor he them. 

DoF. You make vs a fine Golden Age : 
but after all this, will you not be pleaſed 
to ſhew us a ſmall proſpectof this Caraer, 
or Country of reſt; will you not vouch- 
ſafe ro particularize a hittle what Powers 
there arc in the King, which you would 
have diſcontinued ? would you haveſuch 
Preroganives aboliſhed, or placed elſe- 
where ? 

Eng. Gert. There &an be no Govern- 
ment if they be aboliſbed. Bur I will not 
be like a Man who retuſes to ſing amongſt 
his Friends at their entreaty, br 
has an ill Voice; I will rather ſuffer my 
ſelf to be laught at by you in delivering 
my ſma]l Judgment in this Matter, bur 
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ſtill with this protcſtation, that I do be- ..' 
lieve that an Iofinity of Men better qua- 
Iifd than my ſelf for ſuch ſublime Mat- 
ters, and much more the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who repreſent the Wiſdom as well 
as the Power of this Kingdom, may hnd 
out a far better wav, than my poor parts 
and Capacity can ſuggelt. The powers 
then which now being in the Crown do 
hinder the execution of our Laws, and 
- prevent by conſequence our happinels 
and ſettlement, are four z The abſolute 
power of making War and peace, Trea- 
ties and Alliances with all Nations in the | 
World, by which means, by Ignorant 
Councellours,or Wicked Minilters, many 
of our former Kings have made Confede- 
rations and Wars, very contrary, and de- 
ſtrucive to the Intereſt of England, and 
by the unfortunate management of them, 
have often put the Kingdom in great ha- 
zard of Invaſion: Beſides that, as Jong as 
there is a diſtinction made between the 
Court-party and that of the Country, 
there will ever be a Jealouſte in the peo- 
ple, that thoſe wicked Councellours (who 
may think they can be ſafeno other way ) ; 


will make Alliances with powerful Prin- 
ce 3 
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| ces, in which there may be a ſecret Arti» J# 

cle by which thoſe Princes ſhall ſtipulate | 
to aſſiſt them with Forces upon a ſhort 
warning to curb the Parliament, and poſ- 
fibly tro change the Government. And this 
apprcheniion in the People will be the 
lefs unreaſonable, becauſe Olzver Cromwel 
(the grear Pattern of ſome of our Cour- 
tiers ) is notortoully known to have In- 
ſertcd an Article in his Treaty with Car- 
dinal Mazz 4710, during this King of 
Framnte's Minority, That he ſhould be af- 
fitted with ten thouſand Men from France 
upo: occaſion to preſerve and defend him 
in his Ulurped Government, againſt His 
Majclty that now is,or the People of Exg- 
land, or in fine, his own Army, whoſe re- 
volt he often feared. The Second great 
Prerogative the King enjoys, is the ſole 
Diſpoſal and Ordering of the Militia by 
Sea and Land, Railing Forces, Gariſon- 
ing and Fortifying places, Setting out 
Ships of War, ſo taras hecan do all this 
without putting Taxations upon the Peo- 
ple; and this not only 1n the Intervals of 
Parliament, bur even during their Scflton 3 

® ſo that they cannot raiſe the Train-bands 
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of the Country or City to Guard them- 
ſelves, or ſecure the Peace of the King- 
dom. The third point is, That it is 1n 
His Majelties Power to Nominate and 
Appoint as he pleaſes, and for what time 
he thinks fit, all the Ofh-ers of the King- 
dom that are of Truſt or profit, bot 
Civi), Military, and Ecclcfiaſtical, ( as they 
will be called) except where there is Js 
Patronatws; Thele two laſt Powers may 
furniſh a Prince who will hearken to ill 
deligning Councellours, with the*means 
either of Invading the Government by 
Force, or by his Judges and other Crea- 
tures undermining it by Fraud ; Efpeci- 
ally by enjoying the Fourth Advantage, 
which is the Laying out and Imploying, 
as he pleaſes, all the Publick Revenuesof 
| the Crown or Kingdom, and that with- 
L Þ out having any regard ( except he thinks 

| fir ) to the neceflity of the Navy, or any 
other thing that concerns the Safety of 
the Publick. So that all theſe Fourgreat 
Powers, as thingsnow ſtand, may be ad- 
operated at any time, as well to deſtroy 
and ruine the good Order and Govern 
ment of the State, as to preſerve and fup® 
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port it, as they ought to do, 

Nob. Ven. But it you diveſt the King 
of theſe Powers, will you have the Par- 
liament fit always to Govern theſe Mat- 
ters? 

Exg. Gent. Sir, 1 would not diveſtthe 
King of them, much lefs would I have 
the Parliament aſſume them, or perpetu- 
ate their Sitting: They are a Body more 
fitted to make Laws, and puniſh the 
Breakers of them, thin to execute them, 
I would have them therefore petition His 
Majeſty by way of Bill, that he will 
pleaſe to exerciſe theſe four great Magna- 
lia of Government, with the Conſent of 
four ſeveral Councils tobe appointed fot 
that end, and not otherwilez that 1s, 
with the Conſent of the Major part of 
them, if any of them diflent. In all 
which Councils His Majeſty, or who 
he pleaſes to appoint, ſhall prelide; the * 
Councils ta be named in Parliament 3 '! 
firſt all the number, and every Year af- 
terwards a third part: So each Year a 
third part ſhall goout, and a Recruit of 
an equal number comein: And in three 
Years they ſhall be all new, and no _ 
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ſon to come into that Council, or any 
other of the four, till he have kept out 
of any of thcm fullthree Years, being as 
long as he was in. And this I learnt from 
your 2uaranti?s at Venice : and the Ute 
is excellent 3 for being in ſuch a Circula- 
tion, and ſure to have their intervals of 
Power, they will nenthcr grow (o info- 
lent as to brave their Kiny, nor will the 
Prince have any occaſion to corrupt them, 
although he had the means to doit, which 
in this new Model he cannot have. 
Theſe Men in their ſeveral Councils 
ſhould have no other inſtructions, but to 
diſpoſe of all things, and a& in their ſe- 
veral Charges, for the Intereſt and Glory 
of England ; and ſhall be Anſwerableto 
Parliament, from time to time, for any 
malicious or adviſed Miſdemeanor: onl 
that Council which manages the Publick 
Revenue, ſhall ( beſides a very copious 
and Honourable Revenue which (hall be 
left to His Majeſty's diſpoſal for his own 
Entertainment, as belongs to the Splen- 
dor and Majeſty of the Government ) 
have Inſtrudtions to ſerve His Majeſty 
(if he pleaſes to command them, and not 
other- 
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otherwiſe) in the regulating and order- 
ing his Oeconomy and Houſhold ; andif 
they ſhall ſee it necefiary, for xtraordi- 
nary Occaſions of treating Forcigi Prin- 
ces and Ambaſſador. or Preſcnti:.; them, 
and the like Oſtentatic 1 of Greatnels; to 
conſent with His Majcſty moderately to 
charge the Revenue to that end. I vert- 
ly believe that this Expedient 1s much 
more effe&ual than either the Juſtitia of 
Aragon was, or the Ephores of Sparta : 
Who being to check the King almolt in 
every thing, without having any ſhare 
in his Councils, or underſtanding them, 
could not chuſe but make a ſullen poſture 
of Afﬀairs; whereas theſe both ſeem, and 
really are the King's Miniſters, only ob- 
liged by Parliament to att faithfully and 
honeſtly 3 to which, cycn without that, 
all other'Councellors are bound by Oath. 
As for the other Council, now called the 
Privy Council, the King may (ti!] pleaſe 
to continue to nominate them at his plea» 


ſure, ſo they a(t nothing in any of the #3 
Matters properly within the Juriſdiction | 
of theſe four Councils, but meddle with | 
the Afﬀairs of Merchants, Plantations, | 
S 3 Charters, 
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Charters, and other Matters, to which the 
Regal Power exter.deth. And provided 
that His Majeſty call none of the Perſons 
employed in theſe other four Councils 
during their being ſo, nor that th'* Coun- 
cil doany way intermeddle with ai:y Af- 
fairs, Criminal or Civil, which are.to be 
decided by Law, and do belong to the 
—_ of other Courts or Magi- 
rates, they being no cſtabliſhed Judi- 
catory, or Congregation, which either 
our Government or Laws do take notice 
of (as was ſaid before) but Perſons con- 
gregated by the King, as his Friends and 
faithful Subjefts, to give him their Opi- \ 
nion inthe Execution of his Regal Office. 
As for Example, the _ does exerciſe, 
at this time, a Negative Voice as to Bills 
preſented to him by the Parliament, 
which he claims by Right 3 no Man ever 
ſaid that the Privy Council had a Nega- 
tive Voice; yet former Kings did not only 
ask their Advice as to the paſſing or not 
paſſing of ſuch Bills, but often decided 
the Matter by their Votes; which, al- 
though it bea high Preſumption in them, 
when they venture to give him Council 
con» 
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contrary to What is given him by his grea- 
reſt Council, yet never any of them have 
been queſtioned tor itz being looked up- 
on as private Men, who ſpeak according | . 
to the beſt of their Cunning, and fach as |} 
have no publick Capacity at all. But if |} 
this be not fo, and that this Council have 
ſome Foundation in Law, and ſome pub- 
lick Capacity, I wiſh in this new Settle- 
ment it may be made otherwiſe, and that 
His Majeſty pleaſe to take their Counſel 
in private; but ſummon no Perſons to 
appear before them; muchleſs give them 
Authority to ſend for in Cuſtody, or Im- 
priſon any Subje&, which may as well 
be done by the Judges and Magittrates 5 
who, if S<crecy be required, may as well 
be Sworn to Secrecy as theſe Gentlemen 3 
and [ believe can kcep Counlcl as well, 
and give it too. 

Noble Ven. But would vou have none 
to manage State-Atfairs, none Impriſoned 
for ſecret Confpiracies, and kept till they || 
can be fully diſcoveced 2 you have made | 
an Act here lately about Impriſonmeats, 
that every Perſon (hall have his Habeas IF 
Cerpmr, | think you cail it: ſo that no i 
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Man, for what occaſion forever, can lie 
in Priſon above a Night, but the Cauſe 
muſt be revealed, tho: gh there be great 
cauſe for the concealing i it. 

Eng. Gent. This A& you mention, 
and a great many more which we have 
to the ſame purpoſe, that 1s, igainſt IMe- 
gal Imprifonments, ſhews that for a long 
time the Power over Men's Perſons has 
been exerciſed ( under His Majclty ) by 
ſuch as were very likely, rather to em- 
ploy it ill than well ; (that is): would ra- 
ther Impriſon ten Men for Honourable 
Actions ; ſuch as (tanding for the People's 
Rights in Parliament, refufing to pay Il- 
legal Taxes, and the likes than one for 
projecting and inventing Illegal Mono- 
polics, or any other kind of oppreſiing 
the People. This made firſt Magne Char- 
{a, then the Petition of Right, and divers 
other Adts beſides this laſt, rake that 
Power quite away, and make the Law 
and the Judges the only Diſpoſets of the 
Libertics of our Perſons. Andiit may be, 
when the Parliam-nt ſhall ſee the Fruit 
of this Alteration we are now &eiſcour- 
ag of of, and that State-Afﬀairs are in bet- 
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ter hands, they may think fit to provide 
that a Return, or Warrant of Impriſon- 
ment from one of theſe Four Councils 
(which [ ſuppoſe will have a Power of 
Commitment given them, as to Perſons 
appearing Delinquents before them ) 
wherein it ſhall be expreſſed, That it the 
Publick is like to ſuffer or be defrauded, 
if the Matter be immediately divulged 3 
I ſay in this Caſe, the Parliament may 
pleaſe to make it Lawful for the Judge 
to delay the Bailing of him for ſome 
{mall time, becauſe it is not to be judg- 
ed, that theſe Councellours ſo choſen, and 
ſo in{trufted, and to continne ſo ſmall a 
time, will ufe this Power 111; efpectally 
being accountable for any abuling of it 
to the next Parliament. And I fuyppole 
the Parliament, amongſt other Proviſions 
in this behalf, will require that there 
ſhall be a Regiſter kept of all the Votes 
of theſe ſeveral Councils, with the names 
as well of thoſe who conſented, as of 
ſuch who diſſented: And asto the former 
part of your Queſtion, whether I would 
have none to manage State Affairs ; I 
think there are very few State Afairs 

that 
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that donot concern either Peace and War, 
and Treaties abroad , the management 
of the Arms, Militia, and poſſe Comita- 
tvs at home; the management of all the 
Publick Moneys, and the Election of 
all Ofhcers whatſoever z the other parts, 
of State Afairs, which are Making and 
Repealing of Laws,puniſhinghigh Crimes 
againſt the State, with Levying and Pro» 
portioning all manner of Impoſitions up- 
on the People, thisis reſerved tothe Par- 
lament it ſelf; and the Execution of all 
Laws to the Judges, and Magiitrates 3 
And I can think of no other Affairs of 
State than theſe. yh 
 Dod. Do you intend that the Council 
for chuſing Officers (hall Ele& them of 
the King's Houſhold, that is, his Menial 

Servants ? s 
Eng. Gent. No, that were unreaſon- 
able, except any of them have any Juril- 
diction in the Kingdom, or any place or 
preheminence in Parliament annexed to 
ſuch Office; but in theſe things which con- 
cern the powers anc Juriſdictions of theſe 
ſeveral Council: (wherein, la gnardia del- 
la laberta, as Aihiavil calls it; is now 
ro 
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to be placed) I ſhall not perſume to fay 
any thing, but aſſure your ſelf, if ever it 
come to that, it will be very well di- 
geſted in Parliament, they being very 
good at contriving ſuch Matters , and 
making them pradticable, as well as at 
performing all other Matters that con- 
<crn the Intereſt and greatneſs of the 
Kingdom. 

Dog. I have thought that the Ephores 
of Sparta were an admirable Magiſtracy, 
not only for the Intereſt of the People, 
but likewiſe for the preſervation of the 
authority of the Kings, and of theirlives 
too; for Plutarch oblerves that the Ci- 
ties of Meſene and Argos had the ſame 
Government with Lacedemon, and yet for 


want of ereCting ſuch an Authority as' 


was in the Ephores, they were not only 
perpetually in. broils amonglt themſelves, 
and for that reaſon ever beaten by their 
Enemies, whereas the Spartans were al- 


ways victorious, but even their Kings 


were the moſt miſerable of Men, bein 
often call'd in queſtion Judicially, and fo 


loſt their Lives, and many of them mur- | 


dered by Inſurreftions of the People : 


And | 


| 
| 
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And at laſt in both theſe Cities, the Kings 
ere driven out, their Families extirpa- 
ted, the Territory new divided, and the 
Government turn'd into a Democracy. 
And I ever thought that this expedient 
you propoſe ( for I have heard you dif- 
courſe of it often before now ) would 
prove a more {afe, and a more noble re- 
formation than the Inſtitution of the E- 
phores was,and that a Prince who 18a lover 
of his Country, who is Gracious, Wiſe 
and Juſt, { ſuch a one as 1t has pleaſed 
God to fend us at this time ) ſhall be ten 
times more abſolute when this Regulation 
is mide, than ever he was or could be be- 
fore; and that whatſoever he propolcs in 
any of theſe Councils will be received as 
a Law, nay, as an Oracle : And on the 0- 
ther ſide, 11] and weak Princes (hall have 
no poſhibility of corrupting Men, or do- 
ng cither themſelves or their People any 
kind of harm or miſchicf : But have you 
done now ? 

Eng. Gent. No, Sir, when FB Pro- 
vilion is made for the Execution of the 
Laws, (which I think very ctftectual, not 
to lay Infallible ) althoagh it 18 not to be 

doubted, 
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doubted, butthat there will be fromtime 
to tim< many excellent Laws Enafted 5 
yet twol would have pafled immediately, 
the one concerning the whole Regulation 
of the Elections to Parliament, which we 
need very much, and no doubt but it will 
be well done; that part of it which 1s ne- 
ceſlary togohand in hand with our Settle- 
ment, and which indeed mult be part of 
It, is, that a Parliament be Elected every 
year at a certain day, and that without 
any Writ or Summons, the Pcople Meet- 
ing of courſe at the time appointed inthe 
uſual place (as they do in Pariſhes at the 
Church- Houſe to chuſe Officers) and that 
the Sheritis be there ready to preſide and 
to certific the EleGtion. And that the Par- 
hament ſo Choſen ſhall Meet at the time 
appointed, and Sit and Adjuorn as their 


' buſineſs is more or lefs urgent : Bur (hill | 


ſerting yet a time for their coming t 

rher again 3 butif there ſhall be a necefuty 
( by reaſon of Invaſion or ſome other 
Cauſe) for their Aſſembling ſooner, then 
the King to Callthe Councellors of theſe 


' Four Councels all together, and withthe | 


conſent of the major part of them, inti- 
mate 
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mate their Meeting ſooner; but when . 
the day day comes for the Annual Meeting 
of Another Parliament, they muſt be un- 
derſtood to be Diſſolved in Law, with- 
out any other Ceremony, and the new | 
one to take their place. 

D»o8. | would have this conſidered too, | 
and provided for, That no EleCtion ſhould | 
be made of any perſon who had not the | 
majority of the EleCtors preſent to Vote | 
for him; ſo the Writ orders it, and ſo | 
Reaſon dictates ; for clſe, how can he be 
ſaid to repreſcnt the County, if not a | 
fifth part have conſented to his choice, as | 
happens ſometimes, and may do ofrener ? | 


for where ſeven or eight ſtand for one 
vacant place, as I have know in our laſt 
Long Parliament, where the Votes be- 
ing ſet in Columns, he who has had moſt 
Votes, has not exceeded four hundred of 
above two thouſand who were preſent. 
Noble Ven. This is a ſtrange way ; 1 
thought you had put every Man by him- 
ſelf,as we do in our Government, and asl 
underſtood they do in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, when there is any nomination, 
and then, if he has not the major part, 
he is rejected. En 
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Eng. Gent. This is very Material, and 
indeed Efſential ; but I make no doubt, 
but if this Project ſhould come in play in 
Parliament, this and all other particu- 
lars ( which would be both needleſs and 
tedious to diſcourſe of here) will be well 
| and effeQually provided for. The next 
| AQ I would have paſled, ſhould be con- 
| cerning the Houſe of Pects, that as I take 
it for granted, that there will be a Clauſe 
inthe Bill concerning Licttions, that no 
new Boroughs ſhall be enabled to ſend 
Members to Parliament, except they ſhall 
be capacitated thereunto by an Act; ſo it 
being of the ſame neceſlity as to the Li- 
berty of Parliament, that the Peers (who 
do and- muſt «cnjoy both a Negative and 
Deliberative Voice in all Parliamentary 
Tranſattions, except what concern Le- 
vying of Money Originally ) be exemp- , 
ted trom depending abſolutely upon the 

Prince, and that therefore it be declared 
by A&, for the future, that no Peer ſhall | 

be made but by Att of Parliament, and 
then that it be Hereditary in his Male | 
Line. . | 
Noble Ven. 1 am not yet fully ſatisfied | 
how | 
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how you can order your Matters con. 
cerning this Houle of Peers, nor dol ſee 
how the Contelts between the Houſe of 
Commons and them, can be fo laid a{leep 
but that they willarilſcagain: Beſides the 
Houſe of Commons mutt neceflarily be 

* extreamly concerned to find the Houle of 
Peers, which conliſts of private perſons, 
though very great and honourable ones, 
in an Inſtant daſh all that they have been 
ſolong hammering for the good of all the 
People of England whom they repreſent ; 
were it not better now, you are upon (o 
great alterations, to make an Annual E- 
letive Senate, or at leaſt one wherein 
the Members ſhould be but for Life, and 
not Hereditary. 

Eng. Gent. By no means, Sir, the leſs 
change the better, and in this Caſe the 
Metaphyſical Maxime is more true than 
in any, viz. Entia non ſunt multiplicanda 
ſme neceſſitate; for great alterations fright 
Men, and puzzle them, and there is no 
need of it at all in this Caſe. I have told 
you before, that there is aneceſlity of a 
Senate, and how ſhort this Government 
would be without it,and how confuſed in 
the 
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the mean time ; the Roman Senate was He- 
reditary amongſt the Patriciz, except the 
Cenſor left any of them out of the Roll 
during his Magiſtracy , for ſome very 
great and ſcandalous offence ; and in 
that caſe too there was an Appeal to the 
People, as in all other Cauſes, witneſs 
the Caſe of Lucivs Dyintizvs and ma- 
ny others. To ſhew that there can be no 
need of ſuch a change here as you ſpeak 
of, you may pleaſc ro conſider, that all 
differences between the ſeveral parts of 
any Government, come upon the account 
of Intereſt; now when this Settlementis 

made, the Houſe of Peers, and the Houſe 
of Commons, can have no Intereſt todi(- 
tent 3 For astoallthings of private Inte- 
re{t, that 1s, the Rights of Peers, both 
during the ſitting of Parliaments, and in 
the [ntervals, is left to their own Houſe 
to judge of, as it isto the Houſe of Com- 
monsto judge of their own Priviledges ; 
And as for the conteſt of the Peers Juril- 
diction asto Appeals from Courts of Equi- 
tyz Beſides that I would have that ſet- 
ledin the Act which ſhould pals concern- 
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ing the Lords Houſe ; I believe it will 
never happen more, when the Govern- 
ment 1s upon a right Foundation; it ha- 
ving been hitherto fomented by two dit- 
ferent Parties, the Court-party ſometimes 
blowing up that difference to break the 
Seffion, lelt ſome good Bills for the Peo- 
ple ſhould paſs, or that the King by re- 
jetting them, might diſcontent his Peo- 
ple; to avoid which Dilemma, there 
needed no more, but to procure ſome 
perſon to proſecute his Appeal beforethe 
Lords ; ſome honelt Patriots afterwards 
poſſibly might uſe the ſame policy 
which they learnt from the Cburtiers, to 
quaſh ſome Bill very deſtrutive, in which 
they were out-voted in the Commons 
Houſe ; otherwiſe it is ſo far from the 
Intereſt of the Commons to hinder Ap- 

s from Courts of Equity, that there 
1s none among(t them, but know we are 
almoſt deſtroyed for want of it: And 
when they have conſidered well, and 
that ſome ſuch Reformation as this ſhall 
take place ; they will find that it can ne- 
ver be placed in a more honourable and 

un- 
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unbyaygd Judicatory than thisz And I 
could wilh that even in the Intermif- 
fion of Parliamentary Seffions, the whole 
Peerage of England , as many of themas 
can conveniently be in Town, may. fit 
in their Judicial Capacities, and hear 
Appcals in Equity, as well as Judge up- 
on Writs oft Erronr. Now 2s to your 
other Objection ( which is indeed of 
great weight ) thac the Houſe of Come ©. 
mons mult needs take it 1ll, that the * | | 
Lords ſhould fruſtrate their endeavours | 
for the Peoples good by their Negative 
It 'you conlider one thing, the force 
of this Qbjetion will mt which is, | 
That when this new Conſtitution ſhall \ 
| 


be admitted, the Lords cannot have a- 
ny Interc{ or t:.mntation to Cifiter with 
the Commons, in anything wherein the 
Publick good is concerned, but are ob- 
liged by all the tics in the World, to 
run the ſame courſe and fortune with 
the Commons, their Intereſt being ex*« | 
attly the ſame 3 ſo that if there be any c 
diflenting upon Bills between the two 
Houſes, when each of them ſhall think {| 
SN their 
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their own Expedient conduces moſtto 
the advantage of the Publick + this dif- 
ference will ever be decided by right 
realon at Conferences ; And the Lords 
may as well convince the Commons, as 
be convinced by them 3; and theſe con- 
teſts are and ever will be of admira- 
ble uſe and benefit to the Commonwealth; 
the reaſon why it 1s otherwiſe now, and 
that the Houſe of Peers is made uſe 
of to hinder many Bills from paſling, 
that arc ſuppoſed to be for the eaſe of 
the People, 1s, that the great Counſel- 
lors and Officers which fit in that Houſe, 
do ſuggeſt ( whether true or falſe ) that 
it is againſt his Majeſties Will and Inte- 
reſt that ſuch an A& ſhould paſs, whcere- 
upon it has found Obſtruttion ; but here- 
afrer if our expedient take place it can- 
not be ſo, firſt, becauſe our King himſelf 
cannot have any deſigns going ( as was 
proved before ) which ſhall make it his 
advantage to hinder any good intended 
his people, whoſe proſperity then will 
be his own. And then becauſe in a 
ſhort time, the Peers being made by 

Act 
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A of Parliament , will conſiſt of the 
beſt Men of England both for Parts and 
Eſtates, and thoſe who are already made, | 
if any of them have ſmall Eſtates, the 
King if he had the Intereſt, would not 
have the means to corrupt them, the 
Publick Moneys, and the great Offices | 
being to be diſpenſed in another manner + 
than formerly ; ſo their Lordſhips will * 
have no Motive in the World to ſteer 
their Votes and Councils, but their own 
Honour and Conſcience, and the preſer- 
vation and proſperity of their Country. 
So that it would be both needleſs and 
unjuſt to pretend any change of this 
kind. Beſides, this alteration in the ad- 
miniſtration of our Government being 
propoſed to be done by the unanimous 
conſent of King, Lords, and Commons, 
and not otherwilc, it would be very pre- . 
poſterous ro bclicve, that the Peers 
would depoſe themiclves of their Here- 
dygary Rights, and betake themſelves 
tothe hopes of being Elected; it istrue, 
they have lo!t the Power they had over 
the Commons, but that has not been 


* taken 
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taken from them by any Law, no more 
than it was given them by any; but is 
fallen by the courſe of Nature; as has 
been ſhewn at large z But though they 
cannot lead the Commons by their Te- 
nure*, as formerly, yet there 1s no reaſon 
or colour that they ſhould loſe their Co- 
ordination, which I am ſure they have 
by Law, and by the Fundamental- Con- 
ſtitution of the Government z and which 
is ſo far from being prejudicial to a 
laſting Settlement (as was ſaid) that it in- 
finitely contributes to it, and prevents 
the Confuftion which would deſtroy it. It 
I ſhould have propoſed any thing in this 
Diſcourſe which ſhould have Intrench- 
ed upon the King's Hereditary Right, 
or that ſhould have hindred the Ma- 
jelty and Greatneſs of theſe Kingdoms 
from being repreſented by his Royal Per- 
ſon, I ſhould have made your Story of 
the Capuchine Fryar very Applicable to 
me. . 


- Noble Yen, I fee you have not forgi- 
yen me that Nove] yet ; but pray give 
me 
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me leave to ask you one Queſtion : Why 
do you make the Eletion of Great Of 
ficers, to be by a ſmall fecret Council, 
that had been more proper for a Nume- 
rous Aſſembly; as it is in molt Com- 
monwealths ? 


Eng. Gent. 1t is ſo in Democracies,and 
was (o in Sparta, and is done by your 
Gr#at Council in Venice; but we are 
not making ſuch a kind of Government , 
but reCtifying an ancient Monarchy, and 
giving the Prince ſome help in the Admi- 
niſtration of that great Branch of his 
Regality z beſides, it is ſufficient, that 
our Parhament chuſes theſe Councils, 
(that 1s always underſtood the Lords 
and Commons, with the Kings Conſent) 
beſides, it is poſſible, that it ſucha Re- 
gulation as this come 1n Debate a- 
mong(t them, the Parliament will reſerve 
to it (elf the Approbation of the Great 
Officers, as Chancellor, Judges, General 
Othcers of an Army, and the like 3 and 
that ſuch ſhall not have a ſettlement in 
thoſe Charges, till thcy are according- 
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ly allowed of ; but may in the mean 
time exerciſe them. As to particulars, 
I ſhall always refer you to what the Par- 
liament will judge fit to Order in the 
Caſe ; but if you have any thing to Ob- 
ject, or to ſhew in general, that ſome 
ſuch Regulation as this cannot be effeCtu- 
al towards the putting our Diſtracted 
Country into better Order; I ſhall think 
my ſelf oblig'd to*Anſwer you, if you 
can have Patience to hear me, and are 
not weary already; asyou may very well 


Noble Ven. 1 (hall certainly never be 
weary of ſuch Diſcourſe 3- however 1 
ſhall give you no further trouble in this 
matter; for I am very fully fatished, that 
ſuch Reformation, if it could be com- 
—_ would not only Unite all Parties, 

ut make you very Flouriſhing at home, 
and very Great abroad : but have you a- 
ny hopes that ſuch a thing will ever come 
into Debate? what do the Parliament» 
menfay to it ? 


Eg. 


( 2$1 


Eng. Gent. I never had any Diſcourſe 
to this purpoſe, either with any Lord, 
or Member of the Commons houſe, o- 
therwiſe than as poſſibly ſome of theſe 
Notions might fall in at Ordinary Con- 
verſation: For I do not intend to In- 
trench upon the Office of God, to teach 
our Senatours Wiſdom. I have known 
ſome men ſo full of their own Notions, 
that they went up and down ſputtering 
them in every Mans Face they met ; 
ſome went to Great Men during our late 
troubles; nay, to the King himſelf, to 
offer their Expedients from Revelation. 
Two Men I was acquainted with, of 
which one had an Invention to reconcile 
differences in Religion 3 the other had a 
project for a Bank of Lands to lye as a 
Security for ſumms of Money lent ; 
both theſe were Perſons of Great Parts 
and Fancy ; bur yet ſo troubleſome at all 
Times, and in all Companies , that I 
have often been forced to repeat an Ex- 
cellent Proverb of your Country : God 
deliver me from a that has but one 
bulineſs; and I aſſure you there is no 
x Mans 
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Mans Reputation that Ienvy leſs, than 1 
do that of ſuch Perſons; and therefore 
you may pleaſe to believe that I have 
not imitated them 1n ſcattering theſe 
Notions, nor can I Prophelie whether a- 
ny ſuch Apprehenfſions as theſe will cver 
come into the Heads of thoſe men. who 
are our true Phyſitians. But yet to an- 
{wer your Queſtion, and give you my 
Conjecture ; I believe that we are not 
Ripe yet forany great Reform z not on- 
ly becauſe we area very Debauch'd Peo- 
plez I do not only mean that we are gi- 
ven to Whoring, Drinking, Gaming 
and Idleneſs 3 but chicfly that we have 
a Politique Debauch, which is a neglect 
of all things that concern the publick 
welfare, and a ſetting up our own pri- 
vate Intereſt againſt it z I ſay, this is 
not all, for thenthe Polity of no Coun- 
try could be Redreſt : For every Com- 
monwealth that 1s out of order, has e- 
ver all theſe Debauches we ſpeak of, as 
Conſequences of their looſe Stake, But 
there are two be Conſiderations 
which induce me toKar that our Cure is 

nor 
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not yet near. The firſt is, becauſe moſt 
of the Wiſe and Grave Men of this 
Kingdom are very ſilent, and will not o- 

n their Budget upon any terms: and 
although they dillike the preſent Condi- 
tion we are In as much as any Men, and 
ſee the Precipice it leads us to, yet will 
never open their Mouths to preſcribe a * 7 
Curg; but being asked what they would * 
adviſe, give a ſhrug like your Country- 
men, There was a very conliderable | : 
Gentleman as moſt in England, both for | 
Birth, Parts, and Eſtate, who being a | 
Member of the Parliament that was cal- Þ : 
led, 1640. continued all the War with ' * 
them; and by his Wiſdom and Eloquence | 
( which were both very great) promoted 
very much their Affairs. When the FaCtti- 7 - 
ons began between the Presbyters and ln- l 
dependents, he joyned Cordially with } * 
the latter, ſo far as togive his Afﬀirmative 
tothe Vote of No Addrefles ; that is, to | 
an Order made in the Houſe of Commons, { 
to ſend no more Meſlages to the King, | 
nor to receive any from him. Afﬀers }; 

' wards, when an Aflault was made upon 

the? 
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the Houſe by the Army, and divers of 
the M:mbers taken violently away, and 
Secluded; he dilliking it ( though he 
were none of them ) hm as. 
ed himſelf, and continued retired ; being 
exceedingly averſe to a Democratical 
Government, which was then declared 
for, till Cromwel's Uſurpation ; and be- 
ing infinitely courted by him, abſolgtely 
refuſed to accept of any Employment 
| under him, or to give him the leaſt 
Counſel. When Cromwel/ was dead, an1 
a Parliamznt called by his Son, or rather 
by the Army, the chief Officers of which 
did, from th2 beginning, whiſper into 
the Ears of the Leading Members, that 
if they could make an hone(t Govern- 
m2nt, they ſhould be ſtood by (as the 
Word then was ) by the Army. This 
Gentleman, at that time, neither would 
be Eletted into that Parliament, nor give 
the leaſt Adviceto any other Perſon that 
was; but kept himſelf (till upon the Re- 
ſerve. Iniomuch that it was generally 
believed, that although he had everbeen 
pppolite to the late King's coming to the 
Govern- 
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Government again, though upon Propo- 
fitions 3 yet he might hanker after the 
Reſtoration of His Majeſty that now is. 
But that Apprehenhon appeared ground- 
leſs when it came to the pinch : for be- 
ing conſulted as an Oracle by the then 
General Monk, whether he ſhould re- 
ſtore the Monarchy again or no, would 


make no Anſwer , nor give him the leaſt | 


Advice 3 and, de fatto, hath ever fince 
kept himſelf from Publick Buſineſs ; al- 
though, upon the Baniſhment of my 


Lord of Clarendon, he was vilited by one ; 


of the Greateſt Perſons in England, and 
one in as much Eſteem with His Majeſty 
as any whatſoever, and deſired to accept 


of ſome great Employment near the King 3 


which he abſolutely ccfuſing, the ſame 
Perſon, not a Stranger to him, but well 
known by him, begged of him to give 
his Advice how His Majeity ( who dehired 


wx 


nothing more than to unite all his ' 


People together, and repair the Breaches 
which the Civil War had cauſcd, nowmy 
Lord Clarendon was gone, who by his 
Counſels kept thoſe Wounds open) might 


perform *' 
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perform that Honourable and Gracious 
Work : but ſtill this Gentleman made his 
Excuſes. And, in ſhort, neither then, 
nor at any time before or after (except- 
ing when he ſate in the Long Parliament 
of the Year 40.) neither during the di- 
ſtrated” Times, nor face His Majeſty's 
Return, when they ſecmed more repo- 
ſed, would ever be brought, cither by 
any private intimate Friend, or by any 
Perſon in Publick Employment, to give 
the leaſt Judgment of our Attairs, or the 
leaſt Counſel to mend them, though he 
was not (hye of declaring his difhke of 
Matters as they went. And yet this 
Gentleman was not only by repute, aid 
eſteem a wiſe Man, but was really ſo, as 
it appeared by his management of bufi- 
neſs, and drawing Declarations, when 
he was contented to act; as alſo by his 
excceding prudent managing of hisown 
Fortune, which was very great, and his 
honourable Living and providing for his 
, Family; his Daughters having been all 
; Marryed to the beſt Men in Ergland ; 


and his Eldeſt Son to the moſt accdmpliſhe 
Lady 
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Latly ia the World. I dare aſſure you, 
there are above an hundred ſuch Men in 
England, though not altogether of that | 
EMINency. 9 ' 

Noble Ven. Methinks theſe perſons are 
altogether as bad an extreme as the 1o- 
quacious men you {poke of hefore. I 
remember when I went to School, our 
Maſter, -amongſt other Common- -places 
11 the commendation of ſilence, would 
tell us of a Latine ſaying, T hat a Fool 
whilſt he hc]d his oecace did not differ 
from a Wiſe man ; but truly I think we 
may as truly ſay, That a wiſe man whilſt 
he 1s (ſilent does not differ from a Fool ; 
for how great ſocver his Wiſdom is, it can 
neither get him credit, nor otherwiſe 
advantage himlelf, his Friend, nor his 
Country. But Jet me not divert you 
from your other point, 


Eng. Gent. The next Reaſon I haveto 
make me fear that ſuch an Expedient as 
we have been talking of, will not be pro- 
poſed ny; is the great diſtruſt the 
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Parliament has of men, which will make 
moſt Members ſhy of venturing at ſuch 
matters, which being very new, at the 
rſt motion are not perfetly under 
o0d, at leaſt to ſuch as have not been 
verſed in Authors who have written of | 
the Politicks ; and therefore the Mover 
may be ſuſpected of having been ſet on 
by the Court-party to puzzle them, and 
{o todivert, by offering new Expedients, 
ſome ſmart mcttleſome Debates they 
may be upon concerniag the Succeſtion 
to the Crown, or ocher high matters : 
For it 1s the nature of all Popular Coun- 
{ ſels ( even the wiſeſtthat ever were, wit- 
' neſs the people of Rome and Athens, 
which Muhiavil fo much extols) in 
' turbulent times, to like diſcourſes that 
| heighten their paſſions, and blow up 
\ their Indignation, better than them that 
| endeavour to rcttific their Judgments, 
; and tend to provide for their ſafety. And 
the truth 1s, our Parliament is very much 
| tobe excuſed, or rather juſtified 1n this 
diſtruſt they have of perſons, fince thege 
hath been of late ſo many and ſo ſuccels- 
ful 
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ful attempts uſed by the late great Mi- 
niſters, to debauch the molt eminent 
Members of the Commons- Houſe, by 
Penſions and Offices; and therefore it 
would wonderfully conduce to the 

good of the Common: wealth, and tc 

the compoſing our diſordercd State, 

if there were men of 1o high and un- 
queſtionable a Reputation, that they 

were above all ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, 

and ſomight venture upon bold, that 

is ( in this caſe) moderate Counſel, 

for the ſaving of their Country. Such 

men there were in the Parliamcnt of 

1640. at leaſt twenty or thirty, who 

having ſtood thur ground in tfeven 
Parliaments before, which in the two q 


laſt Kings Reigns had been diflolvcd 
abruptly and in wrath, aud having rc- 
filted the fear of Imprifonmen and 
great Fines for their love to England, 
as well, as the temptation of Moncy 
and Offices to betray it, both inferred 
by the wicked Councecllours of that 
Ape, tending both to the ruine of our 
juſt Rights, and the detriment of their 
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Maſters Afﬀeairs; I ſay, having conſtant- 
ly,and with great magnanirhity and ho- 
nour made proof of their Integrity, 
they had acquired fo great a Repurati- 
on, that not only the Parliament, but 
even almoſt the whole People ſtuck to 
them, and were ſwayed by them in 
Actions of a much highef vabuweciad 
any are now diſcourſed of, without 
fear of being deſerted, or as we fay, 
" Ieftinthe lurch, asthe peopleof France 
oftenare by their Grandees, when they 
raiſe little Civil Wars to get great 
Places, which as ſoon asthey are offer- 
ed, they lay down Arms, and leave 
their Followers to be hang'd ; but al- 
though theſe two reaſons of the filence 
of ſome wile men, and the want of re- 
putation 1n others, does give us but a 
ſad proſpe&t of our Land of Promile, 
yet we have one Conſideration, which 
does incourage us to hope better 
things ere long. And that 1s the In- 
fallible Certainty that we cannot long 
Continue as we arc, and that we can 
never Mcliorate, but by ſome ſuch 

Princy» 
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Principles, as we have been here all thi 
while diſcourling of, and that without 
ſuch helps and fuccours as may be 
drawn from thence, we muſt go from 
one diſtraction to another, till we come 
into a Civil War, and in the cloſe of 
it be certainly a prey to the King of 
France, who ( on which fide it mat- 
ters not ) will be a Gameſter, and 
ſweep Stakes at laſtz the World not 
being now equally ballanced between 
two Princes alike powerful, as it was 
during our laſt Civil War ; and if as 
well this danger, as the only means 
to prevent it, be underſtood in time, 
( as no doubt it will ) we ſhall be 
the happieſt and the greateſt Nati- 
on in the World in a little time ; 
and in the mean time, enjoy the belt 
and molt juſt calte Government of a- 
ny People upon Earth. If you ask 
me whether I could have offer'd a- 
ny thing that I thought better than 
this, I will anſwer you as Solon did 
a Philoſopher, who askt him whether 
he coald not have made a bettcr 
| d 2 Govern- 
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Government for Athens £ Yes, but 
that his was the beſt, that the People 
would or could receive. And now I 
belicve you will bear me witneſs, that 
= have not treated you as a Wiſe 
£42 would have done in filence ; but 
it 15 time to put an cnd to this tittle- 
ont which has nauſeated you for 
three « Gays —_ 

Nettle Ven. 1 hope you think "on 
of out Hain. than {o; but I be- 
licve yvouma\, very well be weary. 

DJ. 1 am ſure the Pariſh Prieſts 
are ofien thanked for their” pains, 
when they have neither taken half ſo 
much a vou have, nor profited their 
fruditory the hundredth part fo 
mucl|, 

E-ne. (zet. The anſwer to Thank 
you tor your pains, is always, Thank 
you, Sir, for your patience ; and fol 
do very humbly both of you. 


Neble Ven. Pray, Sir, when do you 
leave the Town ? 


Erg. Gent. Not till you leave the 
Kingdom, I intend to fee you, it 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe God, aboard the Yacht ar 
Graveſend. 

Noble Fen. | ſhould be aſhamed to 
put you to that trouble. 

Eng. G:nt. I ſhould be much more 
trouÞ!:dif I ſhould not do it; inthe 
mean time I take my leave of you for 
this time, and hope to wait on you 
again to morrow. What, Do@or, 
you (tay to Conſult about the Conva- 
leſcence 2 Adien to you both. 

Do@#. Farewell, Sir. 


Nullum mirzen abeſt ſt ſu prudentis. 


FINIS. 


